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THE GOLD-SCREW, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


In last Number we observed that 
war was teaching us many _ lessons, 
which would fully compensate the pre- 
sent inconveniences, if we do but lay 
those lessons to heart. We then point- 
ed out the baneful revolution taking 
place in the character of our popula- 
tion, and the prospective dangers 
arising from the purely urban cha- 
racter which our civilization is as- 
suming. This month we desire to 
direct attention to another lesson of 
the war, relating to a matter of still 
more direct interest than the former, 
and one which, fortunately, can be 
very much more easily remedied. We 
allude to our Currency-system,—one 
of the most artificial fabrics that the 
ingenuity of false statesmanship ever 
devised for the torture of a commu- 
nity. The subject is one which can 
hardly fail to secure for itself con- 
sideration,—for it is one which affects 
the community in all its branches, 
and in its tenderest point—the pocket. 
No class is so poor, no district so iso- 
lated, as to escape. Every measure 
affecting the currency of a country, 
affects the condition of every man in it, 
from highest to lowest. The employ- 
ment of labour, the rates of wages, the 
weight of taxes and the National Debt, 
the prices of food and of everything 
else, are directly influenced by every 
ebb or flow of the circulating medium 
—which is, in trath, to the body mer- 
cantile precisely what the life-blood 
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is to our physical frame. It under- 
lies every development of mercantile 
life ; and every variation in its quan- 
tity or quality makes itself instantly 
felt, for good or evil, through every 

art of the commercial structure, 

ut it is as subtle in its operation as 
it is wide in its effects. Hurt a limb, 
or any particular organ of the body, 
and any one sees at a glance what is 
the matter ; but vitiate or diminish 
the blood, and the symptoms, while 
becoming universal through the frame, 
give less certain indication of the 
precise origin of theevil. So it proves 
with variations in the currency. Mer- 
chants and tradesmen experience 
every now and then grievous shocks 
to their prosperity or solvency ; for 
the last forty years commercial earth- 
quakes have recurred at nearly regu- 
lar intervals; yet the greater part of 
the sufferers are still in ignorance of 
the primary cause of these shocks, or 
of the only preventive against their 
recurrence. 

It is not diffeult to account for 
this bewilderment. Part of it, doubt- 
less, is due to culpable apathy on the 
part of our trading classes, in not.in- 
quiring into a matter which so im- 
mediately affects them; but the much 
larger portion of the bewilderment is 
owing to the mixed nature of the phe- 
nomena to be investigated. A disease 
with many symptoms is the most 
difficult to understand; and of all 
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the preceding or accompanying cir- 
cumstances, those which are most 
obvious and tangible are ever apt to 
be exclusively regarded. The casual 
eating of an unripe apple, for in- 
stance, is more likely, by the gene- 
rality of persons, to be set down as 
the cause of a child’s fever, than the 
subtle miasma that. may have smote 
the boy at random in the streets, and 
been brooding in his veins for days 
before its manifestation. So also, it 
is recorded of the Duke of Wellington 
that he had been laboriously reading 
through a ponderous blue-book on 
Oxford University, and that he par- 
took heartily of apple-pudding the 
day before his death; and we opine 
that if an ordinary jury had given 
vent to their unaided opinion, the 
would have beeh more likely to attri- 
bute the Great Duke’s death.to the 
blue-book and the apple-pudding than 
to the insensible influence of the cold 
sea-air upon his aged frame, to which 
the Faculty incline to attribute it. 
Superficial judgments of this kind 
have done much to keep attention 
away from the defects of our Currency 
Laws. The various monetary crises 
which have convyulsed this country 
have hitherto presented complicated 
jhenomena. Orer-trading and un- 
ue speculation haye on these occa- 
sions been more or less rife; and as 
these are unhealthy symptoms which 
every one understands, the common 
mind goes no farther, and contents 
itself with attributing the whole dis- 
aster to these causes, irrespective of 
the others beyond its ken. It seldom 
raises its eyes to the fountain-head of 
the mischief. It does not see, on the 
one hand, that the existing currency- 
laws are themselves a provocative to 
over-speculation, when gold is plenti- 
fal ; and on the other, that a restric- 
tion of the currency, which is made 
to accompany every efflux of gold, is 
itself a most potent agent for convert- 
ing good speculations into bad ones, 
—thus, whenever a Crisis eomes, 
producing a semblance of over- 
speculation, when in truth there may 
have been none.. It is this unhappy 
contrivance of the Legislature that 
has kept the trade of the country 
for long years past in a state of 
intermittent ague,—passing from 
cold to hot, and then back again 
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from hot to cold,—and ever and anon 
culminating in a septennial crisis, se- 
vere enough to set every bone in our 
bodies ny oh and making Credit, 
the very life-spirit of the community, 
temporarily give up the ghost. 
ations, like individuals, when 
they are well-off, make ills for them- 
selves. And thus Peace—the long 
blessed forty years’ peace now vanish- 
ed,—which might have been spent by 
us softly as a dream and happy as a 
holiday, was converted by our fool- 
ishness into a season of nightmare 
crisis. We could not rest and be 
thankful. If there was no enemy to 
spring mines against us, we could at 
least blow up ourselves. As ingeni- 
ous as_ the Tpoy's own Book, which 
shows how to make artificial earth- 
quakes and volcanoes by burying a 
certain fulminating mixture which 
in due time explodes of its own ac- 
cord, Messrs. Horner and Ricardo 
tried their ’prentice hands in impart- 
ing to the currency a volcanic organ- 
ism, the expansions and contractions 
of which have since then periodically 
strewed the country with ruins. The 
country has barely been able to stand 
this rough treatment in times of peace, 
—in war it will be impossible. A man 
may carry on a false regimen so long 
as he is surrounded by circumstances 
otherwise favourable but subject 
his system to a strain, and the bad 
effects of the regimen become at once 
apparent and unbearable. So it is 
now with the British (and other na- 
tions, too, in a lesser degree) and 
their monetary laws. The war is 
demolishing the theories of the Bul- 
lionists by a reductio-ad-absurdum 
demonstration, and at the same time 
is compelling the trading communit 
to give attention to a subject whic 
they have too long neglected. “We 
all want to know why we are payin 
8 per cent for our advances,” sai 
a first-class tradesman the other day ; 
and others, who have less credit or 
longer bills, might name a rate eyen 
3 or 4 per cent higher. We shall 
make an attempt to enlighten them. 
Fortunately, the present crisis is 
of a kind which serves to exhibit the 
errors of our currency-system with 
more than ordinary clearness. In- 
stead of being complicated. by real 
or imaginary over-trading, it is al- 
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lowed on all hands that, in the pre- 
sent instance, trade was never more 
sound or speculation more in abey- 
ance, In eect, the commercial classes 
—imbued, perhaps, with more than 
usual wariness from the prevalence 
of war—have been found by the 
crisis so firmly and securely planted, 
that even the doubling of the rates of 
discount, and the great contraction 
of credit, have hitherto failed to 
raise the number of bankruptcies 
much above the usual rate. Let us 
mark the origin and progress of the 
Monetary Crisis of 1855,—the last of 
a dread series which, we trust, will 
now at length be brought to a close. * 

In the “merry month of May” 
last, all was sunshine in the world 
of trade and commerce; and people 
stood astonished to see the rate of 
discount, which had risen so high: 
in the previous year, falling again 
as rapidly as it had risen. War, it 
was thought, had changed its cha- 
racter ; and the fact of our commerce 
being little affected was held as a 
proof that a state of hostilities with 
so isolated and semi-barbarous’ a 
Power as Russia would be attended 
by none of the aggravations expe- 
rienced in former wars. And these 
inferences would have been well- 
founded, but for one important 
exception overlooked — namely, the 
operation of the Go.p-Socrew. 
In that same month of May, the 
final rupture of the negotiations 
at Vienna, and the contemporaneous 
announcement of a loan to Turkey, 
were a sufficient warning of what 
was coming, to those who understood 
the workings of our curreney-system. 
Such persons could foresee a coming 
rise of interest quite as easily as they 
understood the cause of the low rate 
then current. They knew that the 
recent fluctuations in the money-mar- 
ket had been due solely to the opera- 
tions of the Bank, acting in accord- 
ance with the regulations imposed 
upon it by the Act of 1844. By that 
Act it is provided that in proportion as 
the stock of gold in the Bank dimin- 
ishes—either by an internal panic, 
producing hoarding, or, what is 





usually the ‘case, by an efflux of gold 
to pay for goods in other countries — 
the bank-notes in circulation must be 
likewise diminished. This the Bank 
does by selling portions of its Gov- 
ernment, Stock, and cancelling the 
notes received in payment, — and 
also by raising its rate of discount, 
and, either directly or indirectly, re- 
fusing to accommodate the trading- 
classes t the same extent as formerly. 
The effect of these proceedings is, by 
making money scarce and conse 
quently more valuable, to lower 
prices; whereupon it becomes pro- 
fitable for foreigners to make large 
ag 3g of stocks and goods of all 
inds in this country,—and so the 
gold again returns to us in payment 
of these purchases thus made to our 
loss. This took place in the course 
of the winter of 1854-5. Foreigners 
then preferred taking our goods to 
taking our gold; and accordingly, 
last spring, the Bank found its coffers 
filling with gold, — while its circula- 
tion of notes, in consequence of its 
previous pulling-in of them, was at a 
comparatively low ebb.* Now, the 
greater the amount of gold in the Bank, 
the greater the expenses of that 
establishment,—every million of gold 
lying unproductive in its vaults, 
being, at 5 per cent, a loss of £50,000 
a-year. As this store of bullion 
mounts up, therefore (and the Bank 
has no power to prevent the increase, 
being .bound to give £3, 17s. 10$d. 
the ounce for it, whether they want 
it or not), the Directors seek to re= 
issue their notes in similar propor- 
tion, with the view of deriving that 
profit from their paper-money which 
they cannot get from their locked-up 
gold. But here the Directors en- 
counter a difficulty. By their pre- 
vious contraction of the currency 
and high rates of discount, they have 
checked enterprise in the country, 
and when the gold comes back to them 
again, they usually find that the 
demand for monetary accommoda- 
tion is not in proportion to the in- 
crease of their profitless bullion. 
This was visible all through last 
spring and the great part of summer, 





* In the autumn of 1853 the circulation amounted to £24,500,000 sterling,—in 
the spring of 1855 it was under £21,000,000. By the renewed application of the 
Gold-screw, the circulation has now fallen to £18,142,000—not three-fourths of what 


tt was three years ago! 
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in the large amount of “reserve- 
notes” in the hands of the Bank, — 
these reserve-notes being the amount 
of paper-money which the amount 
of gold in their ssion legalises 
the Directors to issue, but for which 
they have not got customers. In 
this state of matters (that is to say, 
being forced to get their notes into 
circulation in order to compensate 
the loss of interest on the gold in 
their vaults, and at the same time 
finding little demand for them on 
the part of the mercantile commu- 
nity) the Directors adopt the only 
course left to them, — namely, to re- 
duce their rate of discount, in order 
to create a demand for their notes. 
This process we saw going on 
throughout the first half of last year; 
so that the rate of discount, which 
stood at 5 per cent on the Ist of 
April, by successive reductions fell 
to.84 in the middle of June. 

All was then sunshine and golden 
expectations; and although words 
of ‘warning were not unspoken, the 
public went complacently to sleep 
on the roses, and the Economist de- 
liberately congratulated the commu- 
nity that, low as the rate of discount 
then was, there was good reason to 
anticipate that this pleasing state of 
things would be lasting.* But scarce- 
ly was the congratulation uttered, 
when all began to change. Midsum- 
mer-Day saw the reaction commence. 
The tide then turned, and the bullion 
began to flow out of the Bank twice 
as fast as it had flowed in. So rapid 
was the decrease, that the stock of 
gold in the Bank, which amounted 
to £18,200,000 on the 23d June, was 
reduced to £10,682,000 on the 26th 
October, — being a diminution of 
£7,500,000 in four months, or at the 
rate of half a million per week all 
through that period. It was not till 
the 6th of September that the Bank 
Directors took the alarm, but then 
they began to “put on the screw” 
most energetically,—so that, in six 
weeks’ time, the rate of discount was 
raised from 3} to 6 and 7 per cent for 
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first-class bills of two or three months’ 
date; while bills that had lon 
to run had to submit to still higher 
rates, and, if not of first-class quality, 
could not be discounted at all! 
Examine for a moment the effects 
of this upon the property and trade 
of the country. Trade was in a very 
healthy state when this monetary 
crisis commenced, and partly owing 
to this circumstance, and still more 
to the general belief that the Gov- 
ernment would suspend the Act of 
1844 if matters grew worse, no 
general panic has arisen to destroy 
credit throughout the kingdom. 
Nevertheless, the injury experienced 
by the community has been very 
reat. Let us see, first, how the 
olders of money-investments havo 
fared. On the 1st September, Con- 
sols stood at 91; in seven weeks 
afterwards they had fallen below 
87—so that every one of the many 
thousand owners of the £800,000,000 
of funded property who wished to sell 
out at that time, could only do so at 
a sacrifice of £40 on every £1000 of 
stock. The fall in the value of rail- 
way shares during the same period 
was, taking a low estimate, 8 per 
cent; so that the £300,000,000 worth 
of railway shares were depreciated 
by the money-crisis to the extent of 
£80 on every £1000, or £24,000,000 
on the whole. Lastly, the capital 
invested in commerce and manufac- 
tures, estimated at £600,000,000, 
underwent a depreciation of at least 
8 per cent; so that any one making 
sales of their property must have 
submitted to a dead loss of £80 on 
every £1000. And thus the movable 
property of the nation, amounting to 
about £1,600,000,000 became de- 
preciated, in the*space of a few 
weeks, to the extent of upwards 
of a hundred millions sterling. Of 
course, no one sold at such a time 
but those who feared a still greater 
fall, or whose circumstances com- 
pelled them to do so; but this latter 
class were more than usually nume- 
rous, especially among the holders of 





* * Looking to the immediate future, there is every probability, if not certainty, 
that. the causes to which we have adverted as influencing the money market, will 


continue. 


The whole tendency of the money market is to reduction, notwith- 


standing the prospects of the war, which however may now be considered to be 
effectually provided for, during the entire financial year before us.” — Economist, 


May 19, 1855, 
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the £6006,000,000 of commercial and 
manufacturing capital. And who 
bought? Who were the parties 
who purchased the property thus 
depreciated, and forced into the 
market by the temporary difficul- 
ties of its owners? The answer to 
this question deserves to be noted, 
for it shows forth one of the worst 
and most direct effects of the Act of 
1844. The answer is, the Monied 
Class—the great capitalists at home 
and abroad—the millionaires not 
only of our own, but of foreign coun- 
tries. in fact, it is this class alone 
who benefit by the Act of 1844—and 
they do so steadily and systematically. 
A single word will show how this 
happens. When the exchanges are 
in favour of this country, and the 
Bank coffers are full of gold, a large 
issue of notes and corresponding in- 
crease of the circulation takes place, 
and the prices of stocks, shares, and 
commodities of all kinds rise. There- 
upon the monied class—persons with 
large incomes, and never in want of 
ready money, so that in all specu- 
lations they can “bide their time” 
—sell out at a profit, because prices 
are then much above the average 
rate, By-and-by, however—general- 
ly in a year or two—the exchange 
turns against us, gold flows out of 
the country, the circulation there- 
upon is contracted, and prices sink as 
much as they formerly rose. Then the 
monied class reverse their tactics, 
and buy; and as prices are then 
low, they get great bargains. In a 
fe or two, the gold again comes 
ack, and once more they sell out— 
only to buy in again when gold once 
more flows out and prices fall. And 
so this process of buying and sellin 

by turns goes on, in a cycle that wil 

be endless, until the Act of 1844 be 
repealed. And thus the periodic 
crises and difficulties P ein by 
this Act in the general communit, 

are turned to account by our capl- 
talists, who thus grow rich by the 
losses of the producing classes. The 
influence of such an arrangement as 
this, is in the highest degree per- 
nicious; for it adds to the enormous 
power of Capital an artificial advan- 
tage, which places the producing- 


classes and general community still 
more at its mercy, and fearfully 
aggravates that unequal distribution 
of wealth—that enrichment of the 
few at the expense of the many— 
upon which we commented at length 
in last pas mage ® and Ppa sna 
stitutes one of the t perils o: 
old States. page 

But we have not yet seen the whole 
effects of the recent tightening of the 
money-market. The Act of 1844 is 
the great thwarter of all mercantile 
calculations, and the fertile parent of 
bankruptcies. This was strikingly ex- 
emplified in the crisis of 1847, but we 
may see the principle (though happily 
not all its dread effects) exemplified 
in the events of the past year. That 
ear commences with considerable 
industrial depression; but as gold 
flowed into its coffers; the Bank be- 
gan to lower its rate of discount, 
and trade revived. Up and up went 
the stock of bullion in the Bank, and 
down and down went its rate of 
lending—the Directors striving to get 
off their fast-accumulating reserve- 
notes, in order to compensate them- 
selves for the non-interest-paying 
bullion in their coffers, (yet, be it 
observed, acting thus in perfect ac- 
cordance with the Act of 1844—the 
principle of which is, the more 
old in the Bank, the more notes 
in the. country). Thus tempted, 
the trading - classes n to en- 
gage in enterprises which, but for 
the low rate of money-accommodation, 
they would not have engaged in. If 
such enterprises prove successful, it is 
obvious that not only the individuals 
who undertake them but the general 
community is benefited. And as 
mercantile men are keen-sighted, and 
trained to calculate well a specula- 
tion before engaging in it, it ordi- 
narily happens that in nineteen cases 
out of twenty these enterprises are 
successful, and benefit alike the in- 
dividual merchants and the country. 
Suppose they only clear their ex- 
expenses, still the speculators remain 
as solvent as ever, and, if prices and 
the rate of discount continue the 
same, can meet the demands of the 
Bank as well at the end of these 
speculations as when they commenced 





“ Our Rural Population and the War,” see pp. 746-9. 
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them. But then, under the opera- 
tion of our present currency-laws, 
there is always.a risk that the rate 
of discount and prices will be greatly 
changed before the termination of 
enterprises which take long to com- 
plete ; and as enterprises are under- 
taken with greatest vivacity when 
the Bank tempts thereto by easy 
terms of accommodation, it follows 
that any alteration which may occur 
between the commencement and 
completion *of such speculations will 
be, in the terms of discount, from a 
lower rate to a higher, and in prices 
from a higher to a lower. The un- 
fortunate merchant is thus caught 
in a double-horned dilemma; for he 
must pay more at the Bank to get 
his bills discounted, while at the 
same time his goods will bring less 
in the market. This has happened 
in the present case; and we cannot 
tell the story better than in the 
warning and prescient words of a 
journal which, amid all the heyday 
and couleur de rose of last summer, 
clearly discerned the danger ahead. 
On the 17th of April Jast, the Edin- 
burgh Advertiser, while commenting 
on the then “remarkably low rate 
of discount for times of war,” wrote 
as follows :— 


“The recent reductions in the rate of 
discount have been made by the Directors 
of the Bank of England in order to get off 
their reserve-notes ; and the process of re- 
duction will be continued until they succeed 
in their object. Thus tempted, the mer- 
cantile class will come forward, and take 
off the notes of the Bank, for the sake of 
engaging in enterprises which, but for the 
low rate of money-accommodation, they 
would not have ventured upon. . ... 
But suppose that a bad harvest comes, 
and we have to increase our imports by 
large purchases of grain, which we have 
to pay for in so many millions of bullion 
—or suppose we have to pay large sub- 
sidies to foreign Powers, or have to leave 
the provisioning, &c., of our army to be 
obtained by purchase in a foreign coun- 
try,—then, all those disbursements being 
made in gold, the amount of that metal 
in the Bank of England will be greatly 
diminished. The Directors (in order to 


comply with the Act of 1844, which re- P 


quires that the paper-circulation shall be 
diminished as the gold diminishes) must 
then ‘put on the screw,’ and draw in 
their notes by imposing a high rate of 
discount. The effect of thisis, of course, 








to check mercantile enterprise. But it 
does more than this: it not only pre- 
vents new enterprises being undertaken, 
but it will bring ruin upon many of the 
speculations which are going on. These 
speculations may be perfectly sound and 
justifiable; they may be such as, in 
ordinary circumstances, would have 
return>d a handsome profit to their pro- 
jectors; but the sudden and great, rise 
in the rate of discount will at once blast 
them with disaster. It does so in two 
ways. Suppose that the speculation be 
a cargo of foreign goods for this country ; 
and suppose that, before the ship convey- 
ing them reaches our shores, the scarcity 
of money produced by the Bank-regula- 
tions has lowered the price of such goods 
in the market; then it follows that the 
enterprise may prove wholly abortive, in 
consequence of the price obtained by the 
merchant falling far short of that which 
he had calculated on as sufficient to re- 
munerate him for the speculation. Or, 
suppose the merchant not a millionaire 
(as comparatively few are), and suppose 
the Bank puts on the screw and urges 
him for repayment of its advances, or de- 
cline to discount his bills except at im- 
possible rates, while his speculation is 
still in progress, then he may be forced 
into the bankrupt list, although, but. for 
those proceedings, compulsory on the 
Bank, he would have remained perfectly 
solvent. -A speculation cut short in tho 
midst, however good it may be, is neces- 
sarily unprofitable; and the proceedings 
of the Bank in such cases, in accordance 
with the Act of 1844, is liké setting men 
to sow and not allowing them to reap.” 


As we have seen, the rate of dis- 
count went on declining till the month 
of June; but thereafter in conse- 
quence of the drain of gold for abroad, 
it quickly rose again —from 34 per 
cent in thé beginning of September 
to 6. and 7 per cent at the end of 
October; so that in seven weeks’ 
time, all commercial men found the 
rate which they had to pay to the 
Bank for advances doubled. Any 
one can understand the difficulty 
caused to a merchant who finds that 
he has to borrow money at 7 per cent 
to carry on a speculation which he 
began when money could be got at 
8}; for a speculation that would 
ay handsomely when the discount 
is at the former rate, may utterly 
fail when it rises 34 per cent higher. 
In truth, a much less rise than this 
may nowadays inflict ruin upon a mer- 
chant. “The profits of trade,” we 
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are told, “have of late years become 
so reduced by the active and keen 
competition which is now to be found 
both at home and, abroad in every 
branch of trade, that the advance of 
+ or 1 per cent in the value of money 
beyond a certain point must almost 
inevitably bring down the weaker 
houses.”* Moreover, as the Act of 
1844 enjoins that for every five sove- 
reigns withdrawn from the Bank, a 
£5 note shall be simultaneously can- 
celled in that establishment, the 
“reserve” of notes in the Bank fell 
from £11,139,000 at the end of June 
to only £4,319,000 on the 26th Oc- 
tober. Consequently the Bank's 
power of accommodating the public 
declined during that period to the 
extent of nearly two-thirds—so that 
hundreds of individuals whose bills 
the Bank would have willingly dis- 
counted in June, could not get them 
negotiated at all in October. Many 
of these persons must have found 
their enterprises checked in mid- 
career, for want of the money-accom- 
modation upon which they reckoned 
to carry them through; and a specu- 
lation checked in the midst is but 
another word for its failure. 

It is owing to this absurd and most 
destructive working of our currency 
laws, more than to the bad manage- 
ment of the commercial classes, that 
the dreadful crisis of 1825, ’37-8, and 
’47 are attributable. It may be con- 
venient to the supporters of the pre- 
sent system to attribute such calami- 
ties to “over-speculation;”’ but in 
point of fact, if speculation previous 
to these crises have been undue at 
all, this has been owing’to the exces- 
sive temptation thereto held out 
by the Bank’s great reductions in 
the rate of discount. Still more 
plain is it that the general miscar- 
riage of all sorts of speculations at 
such seasons is due to the Bank’s 
putting on the screw and greatly 
altering the value of money and rate 
of prices, so as 'to transmute good 
speculations into bad ones. 

Nothing is more manifest than that 
the crisis of 1855 has been entirely 
of a monetary kind. The state of 
trade had nothing to do with it. 
Trade and commerce were sound to 
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the core. There was neither a want 
of demand, on the one hand, nor 
over: speculation on the other, to 
affect their soundness. Indeed it is 
to that soundness and general mer- 
cantile stability alone that the nation 
owes its escape from a disastrous panic. 
The crisis was of a purely artificial 
kind. ‘There was no real dearth. of 
money in the country. The monetary 
scarcity only commenced after the 
Bank “ put on the screw.” It was not 
the cause, but a consequence of that 
event. So late as the 18th October— 
that is to say, when the crisis was about 
its height— the city article of the 
Morning Herald observed: “That 
there is an abundant supply of money 
at command is evinced by the fact 
that large sums have been refused by 
the discount houses, and that no ad- 
vance has been allowed for money 
placed with them—the rate for money 
‘on call’ being still 42 per cent, and for 
longer periods 44 to 42 per cent; so 
that, so far as the veal condition of the 
money-market is concerned, there is 
no justification for the advance made 
in the Bank’s rates.” Next day (19th) 
the Times’ city editor bore similar 
testimony, observing that “the de- 
mand for money was moderate, both 
at the Bank of England and out of 
doors.” And the ,Globe of the 20th 
tells the same story, stating that “it 
is asserted amongst the great bulk of 
our manufacturing and mercantile 
men that they do not want more 
money than usual.” Nevertheless, 
despite all this—despite the natural 
healthiness alike of trade and of 
the money-market, the very opposite 
state of things has been superin- 
duced, and the country has been 
subjected (for no reason but the error 
of our legislators) to an artificial 
dearth of money, produced by the 
operations of the Bank, acting in 
accordance with Sir R. Peel’s Aet of 
1844. 

As it is a singular thing for a 
country’s Laws to be seen strangling 
its own trade and embarrassing its 
own money-market, when both are 
otherwise healthy and well, we shall 
adduce a few short extracts in which 
the strangling operations of the Bank 
and the health of the victim are 





* City article in the Morning Herald of October 12, 1855. 
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simultaneously testified to. The Eco- 
nomist of Oct. 13, in its Trade-report, 
says, “If there be temporary depres- 
sion in the manufacturing districts, 
in consequence chiefly of the altera- 
tion in the money-market, in the real 
business of the people there seems no 
falling off” Of the Manchester 
market we are told, “ As was to be 
5 py we have had an exceedingly 
dull and depressed. market this week. 
However sound commercial matters 
themselves undoubtedly are, the ad- 
vance of the Bank rate above the 
customary interest charged among 
merchants and traders in current 
accounts (viz. 5 per cent), could not 
fail to paralyse all mercantile activity, 
more especially as a farther advance 
above 5} per cent was generally ex- 
pected.. lt was not only the spe- 
culative portion of the usual trans- 
actions, therefore which was wanting 
in our market, but even the regular 
trade was sensibly affected.” A week 
later (Oct. 20) we read of the same 
market —“ Our market has worn a 
very unsettled appearance this week. 
The fact is, that commerce, as we 
have stated repeatedly, is sound 
throughout, and that some foreign 
markets are far from being over- 
stocked, and would be willing pur- 
chasers of our manufactures, if [notice 
this !] the monetary ‘pressure did not 
offer the prospect of a considerable 
saving to them by delay. But for 
this derangement of the er, Fagg 
ket, business would undoubtedly be 
brisk. As it is, transactions are re- 
duced to a minimum [foreign mer- 
chants holding off until British pro- 
duce was still more’ depreciated J], 
the prices of most articles nominal, 
with a downward tendency. This 
last moverhent of the Bank created a 
rise bordering on panic to-day 

and people began to ask,—‘t How far 
is this to go?’” The consequence 
has been, that the Manchester manu- 
facturers, in their efforts to compen- 
sate themselves for their loss of 
profits, have resorted to the desperate 
course of reducing the wages of their 
workmen ; and these in turn, as was 
natural, have tried the equally des- 
te alternative of a “ strike,” which 

as stopped several mills and thrown 

two thousand hands out of employ- 
ment. Of the feeling in Liverpool 


during the same week, the Economist 
(Oct. 20) says,—‘* The proceedings of 
the Bank generate apprehensions 
which tend to produce the evils of a 
money-panic. Everybody is hoard- 
ing. Money is said to be plentiful, 
but nobody will lend it; and. com- 
merce, constituting the very sinews 
of the national strength, is crippled 
without an adequate cause, by the 
action of the Bank,” Again, “ Money 
is said to be plentiful in some quar- 
ters, but nobody will lend. Some 
banks that are usually extremely 
liberal, refuse to lend at all.” 

Nothing, as we have said, but the 
remarkable soundness of trade, and 
the ——_ belief that Government 
would suspend the Act of 1844 if 
matters grew worse, saved the coun- 
try from a regular panic. It was 
that Act that originated and was 
hurrying on the crisis, and it was 


the prospect of the continued opera- | 


tion of that act that struck dismay 
into the mercantile classes. Had 


other two millions of gold been - 


added to the 174 millions previ- 
ously drained from the Bank, the di- 
lemma of 1847 would have been re- 
newed, and neither a note nor a 
sovereign would have been procur- 
able at the Bank, It is the antici- 
pation of such a state of things that 
produces a panic and “run” on the 
Bank,— the “run” being a natural 
effort on the part of the public to 
possess themselves of a supply of 
currency (whether they need it im- 
mediately or: not) before an actual 
stoppage of the supplies takes place. 
The Act of 1844 absurdly compels 
such a stoppage to take place even 
though there may be eight. millions 
of gold in the Bank, and though the 
public may” have securities of the 
most unexceptionable kind to offer 
in exchange for the Bank’s notes. 
Remove the fear of this uncalled for 
stoppage, and there will be no panic 
and no run. This was remarkably 
illustrated in 1847, when, as soon as 
the Act of 1844 was suspended, and 
people knew that they could get 
notes as usual by pledging securities, 
the “run” was at an end, domestic 
hoarding ceased, and persons who in 
the forenoon were pressing for money, 
in a few hours afterwards were will- 
ing to lend! Impressed with these 
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views, the Chambers of Commerce 
in Liverpool, Birmingham, Notting- 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
leading towns, have recently passed 
resolutions condemnatory of the Act 


of 1844, and calling upon the Govern- 


ment to remedy the prevalent distress 
and prevent a future crash by a timely 
suspension of the obnoxious Act. 
London, the city of capitalists, the 
stronghold of the monied class, in 
its corporate capacity has remained 
silent, although a public meeting at 
the London Tavern passed resolu- 
tions similar to those adopted by the 
above-named Chambers of Com- 
merce. Manchester likewise has 
maintained silence, and prefers to 
compensate itself by forcing a reduc- 
tion of wages upon its work-people. 
We have seen that all this misery 
has been created by the Bank’s cur- 
tailment of credit and raising the 
rate of interest, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of 1844,— 
and that these measures restricting 
the currency have been called into 
lay by an efflux of gold from the 
Bank. What produced this efflux 
of gold? Here also the country has 
an important lesson to learn. Sir 
Robert Peel was pre-eminently a 
peace-statesman. War and great na- 
tional emergencies did not enter into 
his calculations, Although we had 
made a narrow escape from war with 
France only two years before, Sir R. 
Peel’s thoughts were all of peace and 
commerce. His Currency Restriction 
Act of 1844, might be imagined to 
have been devised by some peace- 
maniac for the purpose of disabling 
the country from ever going to war, 
In introducing it, Sir R. Peel gave 
no heed to the lessons of the past— 
to those troubled times which his 
father understood, but which he did 
not. The only agent for withdraw- 
ing gold from our shores was, in his 
eyes, an unfavourable state of the 
mercantile exchanges. Even as de- 
vised to meet this ever-recurring but 
merely transitory difficulty, the Act 
of 1844 falls lamentably short of per- 
fection; but when tried by that most 
potent of all gold-abstractors, War, its 
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failure is total and most disastrous. : 
It lets out the life-blood of the na- 
tion as surely and fatally as if the 
sword of the enemy were in our side. 
It is a golden net which we have 
foolishly superimposed upon our- 
selves, and the mere drawing tight 
of which lays us helpless, tied neck 
and heel, at the mercy of the enemy! 
It is not difficult to see how this 
happens. It is the peculiarity of gold 
that it passes current as a represen- 
tative of value over one-half of the 
civilised world,* while the value of 
paper-money (in the present imper- 
fect development of international so- 
— is only recognised in the par- 
ticular country for whose use it is 
designed. Wherever different nations 
interchange a similar amount of 
goods, no gold is needed; for the 
goods received form an exact equi- 
valent for the goods given.. But 
whenever a country has to make 
greater purchases abroad than it 
sends out goods to balance—or when 
it has to make payments which will 
only be of use if received in gold, then 
gold-money to this extent must be 
used. This happens in time of war. 
On such occasions each of the belli- 
gerent States has to provide itself with 
an unusual quantity of the matériel 
of war (sulphur, nitre, lead, ‘copper, 
iron, &c.), few or none of which suby 
stances may be produced within its 
own territory ; and when the seat ‘of 
war lies beyond its frontier, both the 
pay of its soldiers and the price of 
supplies, transport-horses, &c., pur- 
chased on the scene of hostilities, 
must be rendered in gold. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, when a 
State advances a loan to any of its 
allies, in order to better prosecute the 
war, that loan, having to be spent in 
a foreign country, will be of little or 
no use unless it be advanced in that 
everywhere -acknowledged form of 
money, gold. All this creates an 
extraordinary demand for gold—a 
demand much above the ordinary re- 
quirements of the world; and when 
war attains a great magnitude, in 
consequence of many States being in- 
volved in it, the demand becomes 





* We say “one-half,” because India prefers, and China will only use silver; and 
the population of these two countries amounts to one-half of the entire population 
of the glohe, whether civilised or barbarous. 
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roportionably still ter. Such is 
fer case at Borer er Three first-class 
Powers—and, looking at the enormous 
sacrifices and expenditure made by 
Turkey, we may temporarily rank her 
as a fourth—are engaged in active 
hostilities; while a fifth and minor 
state, Sardinia, takes her place like- 
wise among the belligerents. Russia 
needs comparatively little gold, for 
(although her credit is low) she has no 
subsidies to make, and combats within 
her own territory; and Turkey is 
nearly in the same position. But 
with Britain and France the case is 
very different. By the aid of their 
fleets, they can fortunately furnish no 
inconsiderable portion of their armies’ 
supplies from home, but a still larger 
portion falls to be purchased with 
gold-money in the countries adjoining 
the seat of war; and moreover, they 
have subsidies to make in aid of their 
/ weaker allies Turkey and Sardinia, 
which must likewise be paid in the 
precious metals. 

A drain of gold*from both these 
countries accordingly ensued. What 
with the export of bullion to our army 
in the Crimea, and to pay the suc- 
eessive instalments of the Turkish 
and Sardinian loans, Great Britain 
began to send out gold faster than it 
came in; and the drain was simulta- 
neously aggravated by the wants of 
our ally France. France shared with 
us in the Turkish loan; and if she had 
no part in the loan to Sardinia, this 
was more than compensated by the 

ter amount of bullion she had to 
send to the East, to supply her greatly 
more numerous army. Another but 
less important source of difficulty 
was the drain of silver to India and 
China, partly occasioned by the less- 
ened export of goods to the latter 
country, owing to the rebellion 
there, and which drain was espe- 
cially felt in France, where silver 
is a legal tender, as well as gold. 
Feeling the metallic portion of her 
currency thus diminishing, while the 
bullion-wants of her army showed 
no prospect of decrease, the French 
Government wisely set about consi- 
dering how it could best provide gold 


to meet this ceaseless export of the 
precious metals. Had the French 
Government contented themselves 
with the flimsy crotchets of our finan- 
cial authorities, they would have said, 
“Tt is impossible to draw gold from 
abroad, unless we first turn the ‘ex- 
changes’ in our favour, by exporting 
more than we import ;”—in which 
case, they might have waited a long 
time indeed before the gold came, and 
France would have done as well with- 
out a Government as with one. But 
the French Emperor, unblinded by 
the puzzling nonsense so prevalent in 
this country, saw the true state of 
matters. Gold is as much an article 
of commerce as corn or coal is, and 
its possession falls to the highest bid- 
der. As the Globe of 10th October 
innocently confessed, “if, as at bad 
sent, the importer of gold from Aus- 
tralia finds an advantage, say of a 
halfpenny an ounce, upon exportation 
to the Continent, he will no lenger 
give that preference to the Bank of 
England which has been his custom.” 
It suits him (owing to our currency- 
laws) in ordinary times to sell his 
gold in England,—in extraordinary 
times, when we most need it, he 
takes it abroad. And although the 
retention of gold in large quantity 
in this country is indispensable 
to the existence of our present cur- 
rency-system, almost apy amount of 
gold may be got in London by spay: 
ing for it a trifle above the Mint- 
price,* and may thereafter be export- 
ed at pleasure. Political calculations 
outweigh the ordinary considerations 
of commerce, — State-necessities find 
no obstacle in an enhanced rate of 
buying or borrowing,—and _ surel 
every Cabinet should be put in bed- 
lam that lets an empire go to wreck 
rather than pay an extra halfpenny 
~ ounce for gold! So thought the 
rench Government; — and in the 
eighteen millions of bullion lying use- 
less in the Bank of England, they 
beheld a store from which they could 
supply their own more immediate 
wants. So they opened negotiations 
with certain bankers and money-deal- 
ers,—the result of which was, that by 





* The “Mint-price” is in truth a misnomer: all that takes place at the Mint is a 
charge of 14d. an ounce for coining bullion into sovereigns, A better term would 
be the Bank-price or legal price—namely, £3, 17s. 10}d, in the paper-money of the 


kingdom. 
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the middle of October £4,000,000 of 
gold had been transferred from this 
country to France. 

The precise manner in which these 
purchases were made is of little mo- 
ment. Doubtless the greater part of 
the gold was procured by the French 
Bank buying up with its own notes 
(by discounting to their holders) bills 
held by Frenchmen payable in London, 
which bills were then sent to London, 
rediscounted and cashed at the Bank, 
and the gold transferred to the Bank 
of France. The agents of the French 
Government might also negotiate di- 
rectly with the importers of gold, 
and might purchase the precious 
metal on higher terms than the Bank 
of England could offer, by giving in re- 
turn for it say, a corresponding amount 
of French stock at a lower than the 
current rate,—thus drawing several 
millions of gold into the country, and 
sending out in return only gold- 
money equal to the dividend or in- 
terest upon the stock thus sold. 

By such means is France tempo- 
rarily possessing herself of that me- 
tallic money which her war expen- 
diture demands.* Let us observe the 
real nature of this transaction, and 
its relative influence upon the two 
countries. In so far as France may 
buy up bills on the Continent pay- 
able in London, we are obviously no 
losers by the transaction, inasmuch 
as we just pay to the French Gov- 
ernment what we would otherwise 
have paid to the individual holders 
of these bills: In so far as France 
bought the gold by giving to our 
gold-merchants a higher value than 
£3, 17s. 104d. per ounce, this coun- 
try is plainly to the same extent a 
gainer. If, when the exchanges (as 
at present) are not against us, France 
or apy other country wants gold from 
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England, she must, as a matter of 
course, pay for it a price higher -than 
what rules in this country; and as 
the Bank of England, however pressed 
for gold, cannot give more for it than 
£3, 173, 104d. of our paper-money, 
the French or any other Government 
may carry out its schemes of purchase 
without the Bank of England being 
able directly to compete with it. By 
raising its rates, the Bark may make 
it more expensive for others to obtain 
its gold by the process of discounting 
bills, but it cannot compete with them 
directly in the gold-market. Say 
the French Government, in the pre- 
sent case, gave so much per ounce 
above the fixed price in this country ; 
then the purchase of the £4,000,000 
worth of gold would be made at a 
loss to France of a corresponding per- 
centage, while England would to the 
same amount be a gainer.t Such is 
the real nature of the transaction; 
and if things were allowed their 
natural course, we should have heard 
none of that loud lamentation which 
this purchase has produced. Had 
the French Government, with the 
view of providing Paris with better 
fuel, bought £4,000,000 worth of coal 
from us at a price higher than could 
be got in this country, would we not 
have felicitated ourselves, on the 
transaction? Most certainly. But 
then there is no free trade in geld. 
We have done our best to take that 
metal out of the list of marketable 
commodities, and, by. dint of legal 
enactment, have imposed upon it 
factitious properties and artificial re- 
strictions. And so, by as perverse 
an invention as man has sought out, 
we have turned good into evil, and 
have entailed upon ourselves a host 
of troubles that would not otherwise 
have affected us. Purchases from 





* Those purchases continue,—although to a less extent since October, so as to 


allow of their being in some degree compensated by the fresh arrivals of gold. 
In their circular for the second week of December, Messrs, Avon & Co. of London 
observe :—“ The supplies of gold are inconsiderable. France is again the market 
as a purchaser, and offers the highest prices. The amount brought by the “ Phe- 
nician,” £55,000, has all goneto Paris, . . The exports by private hand 
are presumed to be considerable, but we have no data to estimate their amount. 
It is obvious, however, from these facts, that the drain of gold is still proceeding,” 
+ It is stated that the sum expended by the French Bank, up to the middle of 


December, in premiums upon the import of gold, amounts to 3,500,000 franes, or 


£140,000 sterling—to nearly the whole of which amount England has been a direct 
gainer, though indirectly (by our Currency Laws) a loser to a far greater extent. 
And yet the Bank of France can continue to pay a dividend of 200 francs, or 8 per 
cent, to its shareholders, \ 
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us of coal or iron, ships or broad- 
cloth, are so much gain to the 
country ; but to purchase our gold 
is to take our life! 

So we have felt. Other £2,000,000 
more of gold then withdrawn from us 
would have paralysed the Bank and 
eheckmated England in the Conti- 
nental struggle ; and France, had she 
taken such a course, while cutting 
our throat, would have immolated 
herself likewise, by depriving herself 
of the aid of her most powerful ally. 
It is to be remarked, before leaving 
this subject, that we entertain a 
strong suspicion that Russia has had 
a hand in augmenting these mone- 
tary embarrassments of the Western 
Powers. It is affirmed, indeed, that 
none of the bullion hitherto with- 
drawn from France and England has 
gone to Russia,—but this is only 
saying that hitherto such dealings 
have not been perceived ; and it will 
preg to us stfange if, in the up- 
shot, it does fot appear that our 
arch-enemy has had more to do with 
the drain of gold than is now believ- 
ed. Given a State’s interests, and 
the amount of power she has to 
- act up to these interests, and it is 
easy to tell what will be her policy. 
Now, it is plainly Russia’s interest 
to drain} gold from us,— the only 
question is as to her ability to do so. 
It is generally believed that she has 
allowed the opportunity for doing so 
to go by, and has thus lost her 
éhance ;—but we do not see any sure 
ground for entertaining this opinion. 

Nothing could better show the 
fandamental defect of the Peelite 

m of currency than this inci- 
dent of the .gold-purchases, and its 
consequences as displayed in the 
recent crisis and continued embar- 
rassments. France, at a trivial loss 
of a few thousand pounds, supplied 
herself with several millions in gold, 
—England gained proportionably ; 
and, if things were left to take their 
natural course, the affair would be 
a trifle altogether. But owing to 
our currency-laws the affair became 
one of vast importance, and the ad- 
we in the transaction is re- 
yersed,—the gain being strikingly on 
the side of France. By the petty 
sacrifice of a few thousand pounds, 
the Government of France kept the 
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currency of that country in a toler- 
ably equable condition; while Eng- 
land, although substantially a gainer 
by the transaction, has become a 
great loser, in consequence of the 
artificial regulations of the Currency- 
laws,—and, by the simple with: 
drawal of the aforesaid gold, has 
been brought to the verge of a panic, 
and has seen a heavy blow inflicted up- 
on the whole industry of the country. 
While we write, the menacing 
aspect of the money-market has in- 
duced the Government to take a 
step which shows their apprehen- 
sions, though it does little to abate 
the danger ahead. On the 14th 
December an instalment. of the 
Turkish Loan, amounting to £750,000, 
fell due, and on the 18th £1,600,000 
of the English Loan,—making a total 
of £2,350,000 to be abstracted from 
the money-market ; while another 
Turkish Loan instalment of half. 
a million sterling, on the Ist 
January, and another to the same 
amount on the 25th January, 
“Joomed in the distance.” With the 
view of lessening the impending 
pressure, an Order in Council was 
published on the 11th December, 
authorising the Bank of England to 
make an issue of £475,000 in notes 
upon securities, instead of gold,—thus 
raising the amount of notes which the 
Bank can issue, independently of its 
stock of bullion, from £14,000,000, to 
£14,475,000. This addition to the 
circulation was made in accordance 
with a clause (25) of the Act of 1844, 
which permits the Bank of England, 
with consent of her Majesty in Coun- 
cil, to issue notes of its own to the 
amount of two-thirds of any lapsed 
issues of the provincial banks,—which 
lapsed issues at present amount to 
£712,623. What is note-worthy in 
the transaction is, that the Govern- 
ment must have “put on the screw” 
on the Bank before the latter as- 
sented to such a course; for though 
the Act of 1844 permits the Bank 
thus partially to supply any deficit 
in the country-circulation with its 
own notes, it at the same time stipu- 
lates (2 9) that all the profit on such 
new issues shall go to the Govern- 
ment, The Bank, therefore, had no 
inducement to make these issues, and 
has hitherto all along refrained from 
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doing so,—the affair being all risk and 
no profit. Since, therefore, the Bank 
has at length adopted this unprofit- 
able course, we may safely infer that 
a considerable amount of pressure has 
been exercised towards the establish- 
ment by the Government,—who pre- 
fer stretching their present powers to 
the utmost rather than rege | 
grapple with the fundamental di 
culty. As a financial measure, with 
the object of moderating the strin- 
gency of the money-market, the 
additional issue of notes will pro- 
duce no appreciable effect. Its ten- 
dency of course is good, but its 
amount is too insignificant, — and 
moreover, as the issue had been ex- 
pected for some weeks before it took 
place, its effects have been calculated, 
and already “ discounted.” 

Thus, at the cost of great hardship 
and loss to the mercantile classes, and 
by a trivial relaxation of the cur- 
rency, the last months of 1855 have 
been tided over without the crisis 
coming to a break-down. But the 

eril is only postponed, not escaped. 

he present scarcity of gold is not of 
@ local or casual kind. The money- 
markets of New York, Paris, and 
London are all experiencing a similar 
dearth of the precious metals, —so 
that none can help the others. In 
1838 the Bank of France saved us 
from a “crash” by lending the Bank 
of England £2,000,000 in specie; 
but this time we must meet the crisis 
unaided, or rather with others pulling 
us down. The,war has made a gold- 
famine, and each State is struggling 
to retain its old stock of the precious 
metals, or to. supply itself with new. 
Let us endeavour, in a few words, to 
indicate the present exceptional state 
of the world’s gold-market, and to 
point out the influence which, through 
the Currency- Laws, it is exerting 
upon the condition of our own 
country. 

Observe in the first place, that the 
extra gold-payments occasioned by 
the war are just so many means of 
enhancing the value of gold. The 
normal value of gold depends upon 
the proportion which the whole 
amount of it in the world bears to 
the whole amount of business-trans- 
actions in which gold is necessary ;— 
and the war greatly increases the 
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amount of these gold-transactions, 
while the amount of gold in the 
world remains virtually unaltered. 
A competition for the possession of 
the precious metal has accordingly 
taken place,—originating with the 
belligerent States, but sympatheti- 
cally extending itself universally, — 
the natural result of which competi- 
tion is to enhance the value of gold. 
Our Currency-Laws aggravate to us, 
instead of mitigating, this scarcity of 
the precious metals. These metals 
are only of use in conducting the fo- 
reign business of the country, and the 
inconvenience arising from their scar- 
city ought to be felt in that depart- 
ment alone; whereas, by our present 
system, the effects of every change 
in the value of gold are intensified 
by being communicated to our in- 
ternal currency also, and producing a 
monetary revolution throughout the 
whole kingdom. This is achieved by 
enacting that £3, 17s. 103d. in the 
paper money of this. country is all 
that either the Bank or individuals 
shall give for an ounce of gold. Con- 
pa a as gold rises above its 
ordinary value, owing to some ex- 
ceptional increase in the demand for 
it, we cease to be able to purchase 
the precious} metal unless we raise 
the value of our paper-money in a 
corresponding degree,— which is ef- 
fected by diminishing the amount 
of our paper-money, and making it 
scarce. Thus, with every scarcity of 
gold (whither local in our own islands, 
or general throughout the world) the 
commerce of this country is left to 
be carried on with a currency altered 
in value and inadequate in amount ; 
thereby producing great commer- 
cial embarrassment — increasing the 
weight of the National Debt and of 
taxes generally—and giving creditors 
and the monied class an unjust advan- 
tage over the rest of the community. 
This is what is going on amongst us 
at present. Gold is in extra demand, 
owing to the war, and the value of it 
is rising; and as the only chance of 
still bringing it to our shores (where 
£3, 17s. 104d. in notes is all we dare 

ive for it), our paper-money is being 
diminished im order to enhance is 
value likewise, while goods, Govern- 
ment stocks, and produce of all kinds 
are proportionably depreciated, — to 
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the profit (as we have before shown) 
of capitalists and foreign buyers. 

By these means the currency of 
the kingdom is being altered in 
value,—and we advise the nation to 
look well to the consequences, If 
the war goes on (and even if it were 
patched up to-morrow, the peace 
would be little more than an armed 
truce), the increasing demand for 
gold will be atteaded by a corre- 
sponding increase in its value ;—so 

t, making allowance in our calcu- 
lations for the different circumstances 
during the last war, it is not impro- 
bable that the value of gold may yet 
rise one-fourth above its average in or- 
dinary times.* This, under our present 
system, would occasion a complete re- 
volution in the monetary obligations of 
the community. Every man that now 
owes a debt of £1000 would then have 
to pay £1250, and the interest on all 
mortgages or other kinds of indebted 
property would be proportionately in- 
creased. Or take the case of our taxes. 
Nearly the entire ordinary expendi- 
ture of the State consists of salaries 
. and fixed yearly payments, — the 
recipients of which would by any 
such alteration in the value of the 
currency, be unreasonably and un- 
justly benefited at the expense of the 
general community. In regard to 
the Netional Debt alone, the nation 
would find several millions a-year 
added to its burdens. This would 
be monstrous. It would be the fin- 
ishing-stroke to that sacrifice of the 
nation on the altar of Mammon — 
that plundering of the community by 
Act of Parliament, to enrich the capi- 
talists, which, begun in 1819, has 
gone ,on increasing in oppression 
down to the present hour. Every 
one knows that a large portion of the 
National Debt was contracted at a 
time when the pound sterling, as re- 
presented by the £1 note, was one- 
third less valuable than the guinea; 
and as the £1 note was, by the Act 
of 1819 restricting the paper-circula- 
tion, raised to an equality in value 
with the sovereign, it follows that 
the nation has ever ‘since been paying 
about one-third more interest upon 
the Debt than we bargained for. Now, 


if we do not alter our system, we 
shall have still further to increase the 
weight of the Debt. After the peace 
of 1815, by altering the value of 
the currency, we added nearly one- 
third to the pressure of the National 
Devt; and now that we have gone 
to war again, we have the prospect, 
by another alteration in the value of 
the currency, of increasing the pressure 
of the Debt a third or fourth more! 
The interest of the Debt amounts at 
present to £28,000,000, and the rise 
of a fourth in the value of our cur- 
rency would virtually saddle upon the 
nation a yearly burden of £7,000,000 
more! Surely the Bullionist men are 
insatiable. Not content with having 
forced the country to pay a third more 
interest upon the Debt than was just, 
for the last thirty-five years, they are 
now resolved to expose us to a similar 
increase of burdens again! Let the 
nation look toit. Whether the change 
be from war to peace, or from peace 
to war, it is all the same: by our 
Currency-Laws the monied class profit 
and the community suffer. 

But even this is not all. The work- 
ing details of the system are as im- 
perfect as its principle is pernicious. 
Bullionist legislation reached its 
climax in the Act of 1844; and, 
not content with making our whole 
currency fluctuate in value and 
amount with every fluctuation (how- 
ever exceptional) in the demand for 
gold, that Act ever and anon threat- 
ens, by its absurd provisions, to leave 
us without a currency at all ! 

This it does by stipulating that for 
every five sovereigns withdrawn from 
the Bank a £5 note shall be with- 
drawn from the circulation, As gold 
goes out, then, the currency of the 
country is diminished. Between the 
end of June and the end of October, 
as we have seen, 74 millions of gold 
were thus withdrawn from the coun- 
try, and 7} millions of notes were 
cancelled in the Bank. Let the drain 
of gold go on as it did in the last war, 
when for years there was hardly a 
guinea in the Bank, and the result, 
under the present system, will be, 
that the amount of notes would be 
reduced to £14,000,000, and even 





* The circulation of the country is already 64 millions sterling (or more than one- 
fourth !) below what it was in the autumn of 1853, although, owing to the war, the 
_ business-transactions of the nation have greatly increased, 
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these would not be a legal tender, 
because there would then be no gold 
in the Bank to meet them. In point 
of fact, however, the Act of 1844 is of 
so impracticable a character, that a 
break-down ensues long before mat- 
ters come to this extreme point. 
Judging from the experience of 1847, 
as well as from the symptoms in Oc- 
tober last, the present system breaks 
down totally as soon as the amount of 
gold in the Bank sinks to £8,000,000. 
At this point the Bank, though with 
all this gold in its possession, finds 
itself compelled to stop payment! A 
curious phenomenon, certainly —and 
one which the ordinary public will 
find difficult to understand. Let us 
attempt to explain. 

In proportion as the Bank, in ac- 
cordance with the Act of 1844, lessens 
the amount of the currency, the com- 
petition for what remains increases ; 
every one becomes clamorous for mo- 
ney, and creditors everywhere seize 
their debtors by the throat. Mean- 
while these latter find the amount of 
their obligations increased by the 
altered value of the currency, and at 
the same time are doubly embarrassed 
by -the fall in the prices of their 
goods, and the impossibility of getting 
any money-accommodation from the 
Bank. While this money-famine is 
taking place in the country, and bank- 
ruptcies and a panic are commencing, 
the weekly-published Bank-returns 
exhibit the continued decrease in the 
amount of gold, and the correspond- 
ing diminution, in the amount of notes 
for the use of the public. As is na- 
tural, the nearer things are seen 
coming to a crisis, the greater be- 
comes the run upon the Bank, while 
the Act keeps remorselessly increasing 
the disorder. Every fresh contraction 
of the currency causes fresh bankrupt- 
cies; and the more numerous the 
bankruptcies, the greater the panic 
and the “run.” Every fresh appli- 
cation of the Act, therefore, only ag- 
gravates the evil, until the Bank 
Directors find their “reserve” of notes 
exhausted, and themselves reduced 
to an insuperable dilemma. They 
hold several millions in Govern- 
ment stock, and if they could sell 
these to the public, they would, of 
course, get a corresponding amount 
of notes in exchange, wherewith 
to meet the run. But this is obvi- 
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ously only “robbing Peter to. pay 
Paul.” The evil is the diminished 
amount of the currency, and to sell 
the stock is only taking notes from 
one portion of the community to give 
them to another. Moreover, the Bank 
in reality cannot get the notes! When 
every one is hoarding and rushing for 
money to the Bank, it is not likely that 
people will part with their notes in 
exchange for Government stock,—un- 
less it be some millionaire capitalist, 
and that only on terms that would 
suffice to drive the Funds half-way 
down to zero, and give a coup-de- 
grace to the national credit. Arrived 
at this “fix,” the Bank Directors 
give up the struggle as hopeless,— 
the Act has annihilated them ; and 
at the twelfth hour the Government 
suspends the Act, in order to prevent 
the Bank stopping payment. 

This point, as we have said, is gen- 
erally reached, while there are still 
eight millions of sovereigns in the 
Bank, which the Act of 1844 forbids to 
be touched! And what is remarkable 
is, that although it is a want of gold 
that is made the ground for this 
strange Act, it is not a want of gold 
that is felt by the nation in times of 
crisis, but a want of notes. Those eager 
crowds that throng Leadenhall Street 
during a panic are not running for 
sovereigns, but bank-notes. It is gold 
that is diminishing in the Bank, but 
they do not ask for it; it is the dimi- 
nution of bullion that strikes terror 
into our would-be financiers, but, 
with the gold visibly vanishing, the 
people ask only for paper-money. 
“Here are our goods—here are our 
securities,” they say: “give us notes 
in return.” “Can't!” says the Act— 
“the gold’s decreasing.” “ We don’t 
want your gold,” exclaims the Nation : 
“we have perfect faith in one another 
and in the State, and notes will serve 
our purpose quite as well.” “Can’t!’” 
rejoins the Bank, but more feebly, for 
the bullion is down to the ominous 
level of £8,000,000 ; and forthwith 
Public Opinion, in the form of an 
Order in Council, kicks the Act out 
of the Bank,— people get notes on 
their securities, and crisis, panic, and 
bankruptcies are alike at an end. 
Rather than be killed itself, the 
Nation in 1847 killed the Act. 
But then our “soft” legislators let the 
mischief-maker come alive again ; 
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and so, in another effort at self-pre- 
servation, we shall have immediately 
to repeat the process. 

Thus the unworkable character of 
the Act of 1844 will bring it to an 
end, independently of the viciousness 
of its principle. It will be a happy 
riddance. In setting forth the opera- 
tion of the Act during the last year, 
we can honestly say that, so far as in 
us lies, we have stated the case with 

rfect impartiality—we have “set 
own naught in malice ;” and from 
this epitome of its working, our 
readers, we trust, will be better 
able to judge of the character of 
this nightmare Act. It causes end- 
less fluctuations, in the amount of 
the currency, and the rate of dis- 
count, (the Bank’s rate having been 
changed thirty-five times within the 
last ten years!) so as utterly to 
baffle the calculations, and sweep 
away the profits of commercial men, — 
ever and anon tending to culminate 
in a panic and “crash,” throwing 
thousands of our people out of em- 
ployment, and transferring a vast 
amount of realised wealth from the 
hard-working producing-classes to ca- 
pitalists andforeign traders,—and this 
In @ never-ending cycle! Secondly, it 
makes no provision for augmenting 
the currency in proportion to the num- 
bers and business-transactions of the 
nation, so that its tendency is to keep 
money constantly increasing in value, 
and our taxes increasing in pressure. 
Moreover, if persevered in at present, 
when the demand for gold has been 
immensely and suddenly increased 
by the war, we may soon find seven 
or eight millions a-year virtually 
added to the interest of the National 
Debt, without a penny being added 
to the capital. The peace-at-any- 
rice gentlemen, who utter such fore- 
bodings at the prospect of the Na- 
tional Debt being augmented by the 
war, would render a much more im- 
portant service to the country if they 
would help to expose the system 
which thus threatens to saddle the 
nation with an enormous burden for 
nothing. Let the value of gold rise 
as it did during the last war, and the 
operation of our present Currency- 
Laws will quietly and unobservedly 
virtually add £250,000,000 to the 
National Debt, for which the nation 
at large will get nothing in return. 


A word in conclusion. We have seen 
that the present Crisis has been oc- 
casioned by the alteration in the value 
of our money, produced by the with- 
drawal of 74 millions of bank-notes 
from the currency, — that this, in 
virtue of the Act of 1844, has taken 
place in consequence of the abstrac- 
tion of a certain amount of gold from 
our shores,—and that this in turn has 
been occasioned by the unusual de- 
mand for eer produced by 
the war. t us now see whither 
this abstracted portion of our cur- 
rency is going, and what it is 
doing there. Here also, it appears 
to us, the nation has something to 
learn. That the gold-money is going 
to the Kast, to the shores, of the 
Afigean and the Levant, is what none 
of our readers need to be told,—but 
let them mark the effects of its pre- 
sence there. The Times thus de- 
scribes the transmutation :— 

“ All round Constantinople, the shores 
of the Dardanelles, the coasts of Asia, 
the islands of the Archipelago, Candia, 
and Greece, are verdant with unwonted 
cultivation. Immense profits are made 
out of crops that were once hardly worth 
reaping. Even in Syria whole districts 
are being transmuted from rock and 
waste into the likeness of fertile Belgium 
or the picturesque Black Forest. As 
early as last spring we all heard what 
was doing at Heraclea. There the work- 
ing of the coal seams had created roads, 
a railway, a canal, a port, villages—in 
fact, a new county of Durham, with 
everything but a good Bishopric and 
four golden prebends, on the shore of 
the Black Sea. The same process is 
going on everywhere. Market stuff is 
almost as heavy as coal, and there does 
not exist everywhere in the East a line 
of road as direct and well-metaled as 
that- which conducts the produce of 
Turnham Green to Covent Garden. So 
water carriage is first sought for, but 
roads to the port soon follow; and even 
as you coast along the shores of the 
Levant, you can easily detect every where 
an unusual stir. In fact, the war has 
proved a California to the dominions of 
the Sultan, and is opening out regions 
which have comparatively slept since the 
days of Croesus, or at least of the Lower 
Empire.” 

Now, note that the real agent of 
this happy change, this magic trans- 
formation, is money;—of which gold, 
silver, bills of exchange, bank or state 
notes, &c., are only so many species. 
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It is not the mere presence of 
“yellow dross” that is achieving these 
wonders, but gold in its, conventional 
character of money ; and paper cheques 
and notes effect quite as much when re- 
cognised in the same character. The 
gold would have done nothing to re- 
generate Turkey if it had been con- 
verted into plate (i. ¢. unproductive 
capital), The Sultan and his Pashas, 
indeed, might then have made a great- 
er display when giving state-banquets, 
but the country and the masses would 
not have benefited one jot. It is not, 
then (as some dreamers suppose), & 
loss of capital on our part, or a gain 
of capital on the part of Turkey, that 
is making commerce droop in the one 
country and thrive amazingly in the 
other,—but a want of money, or cur- 
rency, in our own islands, and an ua- 
usual amount of it in the Ottoman 
dominions. It is the fashion, or a 
trick, of the Bullionists to speak of 
Capital and Money as synonymous 
terms: there never was a greater 
misstatement... Money is the medium 
by which property or capital is trans- 
ferred among the various members of a 
community, and therefore only — 
sents so much of the capital of a 
country as is actually in process of 
passing from hand to hand. . It is 
capital in a transition-state from one 
form or investment to another, and 
nothing more. For instance, sa 
you sell a certain quantity of lan 
or houses or manulactures, or rail- 
way-shares, or Government stock, 
and get £5000 in exchange. Well, 
that money is of no use to you in 
. itself: be it gold or be it paper, it 
is equally dross,—you can neither eat 
it nor drink it, and at best can only, 
@ la Syrienne, hang the pieces as gew- 
gaws in your daughter's hair. There- 
fore, like: every man of sense, you 
hasten to reinvest. it. in some o—< 
property again, or give it to ot 
mom to do that for ran The 
ifference, then, between Money and 
Capital or property is very wide,— 
the former being only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the latter,—the very small 
portion of it that~happens at any one 
time to be in process of changing 
owners. If this is not common-sense 
and the actual fact, we shall be happy 
to learn what is. 

Bat: what, on this subject, says the 
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redoubtable ‘‘ Mercator” of the Zimes, 
—the magnus Apollo of the Bullion- 
ists,—the reputed father of the Act of 
1844 “and all our woes!” Turn to 
his letter of the 14th December; and 
observe how he builds all upon the 
fallacious notion that it is a want of 
capital that has occasioned the, present 
crisis, “The new demand for capi- 
tal,” he says, “caused by the out- 
break of war—the transference of 
large amounts of capital from the 
purposes of trade to the support of 
military operations —is sufficient: to 
account for the universal pressure 
which now exists.” Again, — “_ 
general deficiency: of capital is the 
fate to which the . war-expenditure 
tends to reduce all the countries 
affected by it.” Not a word, mark 
you, of money — currency! Now, let 
us give three separate proofs of the 
fallaciousness of this notion. In the 
first place, then, the whole amount in 
any way expended by us. in the 
war has-been under forty millions 
sterling, —a large portion of which 
still remains to us in the form of 
vessels of war and other materiel, 
But say the whole amount had. per- 
ished utterly — as completely as # 
sunk, like the fields of Haarlem, in 
the German Ocean: whatthen? The 
interest on this -lost capital, at 5 per 
cent, would be £2,000,000 ; and sup- 
pose, instead of having been almost en- 
tirely paid off; it had been added perma- 
nently to the burdens of the country, 
will any man say that the commons 
wealth of the United Kingdom would 
have trembled for one moment under 
the load? Why, our movable capital 
alone amounts to one thousand sia 
hundred millions sterling, iodepen- 
dently of the immensely. greater 
amount of heritable capital, including 
all the land with all the houses, cities, 
&c. built upon it! In spite of about 
£28,000,000 of yearly debt, Great 
Britain has gone on ireeneNes and, 
prospering without a parallel; and 
yet “ el thinks a a nog 
tively petty momentary loss, 
ae have sustained by this war, is 
sufficient to. embarrass our. whole 
trade and commerce, and all but 
bring the entire mercantile fabric of 
the empire about our ears!  Oredat 
Judaus,—not John Ball! * 
But again,— if these evils: hay 
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come upon us purely in consequence 
of a loss of capital in the war, how 
comes it that a tightening of the 
money-market is observable (though 
not attended with such dread effects) 
in New York and Hamburg ‘as well 
as in London, — in Germany and 
America, which have not fired a shot 
or raised an extra regiment, almost 
as mach as in England and France, 
which have been leaders in the fray? 
Clearly “ Mercator” is done—defunct. 
But in the third place, and still 
more conclusively,—if the puissant 
States of Great Britain and France 
do really quake with embarrass- 
ment and difficulties owing to the 
expenses of the war, how comes it 
that poor, feeble, divided, and dis- 
eredited Turkey is flourishing like a 
green bay-tree? Two of her finest 
rovinces have been plundered by 
Russia and are now desolated by 
-Austria,—the greater part of her fleet 
is at-the bottom of the sea, — she has 
fought everywhere, on the Danube, 
in the Crimea, and in Asia Minor, 
besides putting down rebel Greeks 
and Montenegrins -in Europe, and 
contumacious Kurds on the banks of 
the Euphrates,—and yet, she flour- 
ishes! Turkey, the State, may tot- 
ter, but the country blooms; her 
political condition may be moribund, 
—her commercial condition was ne- 
ver half so good ; the Sultan’s coffers 
may be ea a subjects’ pockets 
are full. n England, on the con- 
trary, the State is firm as adamant, 
our resources abundant, and our 
political condition perhaps healthier 
than at any period of our history; 
and yet trade and commerce languish 
a and every one finds ‘himself 
straits for money. “ Money!”— 
ah, that is the want! Not capital, 
Mr. Mercator,—we have still, thank 
God, plenty of that,—but money, that 
is what we are starving for want of, 
and that is what Turkey now is 
Obtaining in fertilising showers. 
See-how it is. What with pa- 
and what with gold — the former 
(il and notes) to about four times 
“amount of the Jatter—mankind 
have made for themselves a currency 
equal to. their ordinary wants. But 
when extraordinary times come, such 
as seasons of war, when the usual 
amount of business-transactions is 


increased— when, in fact, a new 
branch of business is commenced, in 
which the payments are extra to the 
ordinary amount, and moreover are 
conducted under peculiar circum- 
stances,— then the world’s ordinary 
amount of currency proves " inade- 
quate, falls short of the demand for 
it, and accordingly becomes scarce 
in amount and enhanced in value. 
The alternatives, in such a case, 
are, either to submit to the scarcity 
and alteration in the value of money, 
or to supplement the amount in pro- 
portion as the demand for it rises 
above that of ordinary times,— the 
requirements of which ordinary times 
only, the ordinary currency was de- 
signed to meet. Observe what is 
involved in the former of these alter- 
natives. An alteration in the value of 
money implies a revolution in ‘the 
monetary condition of the individual 
members of the community. Not to 
speak of the mercantile speculations 
rendered profitless or bankrupt by 
the change occurring while they are 
in progress, look at its more lasting 
effects upon the community. Every 
man who has a debt or mortgage of 
£1000 to pay must then pay £1100, 
£1200, or £1250. according as money 
rises a tenth, a fifth, or a fourth in 
value. Every one who has interest or 
anoual payments to discharge must 
overpay his creditors to the same 
amount; and the nation itself will 
(through the increased value of - the 
taxes) have to pay its creditors in the 
same fashion. As the debtors lose, 
the creditors of course gain—so that 
the great majority of the community 
will be submerged in order that the 
minority may be unjustly benefited. 
Already, although the change is only 
beginning, capitalists get twice as 
much interest for their money as 
they got four months ago, and the 
trading-classes suffer in a similar 
proportion! And how much blacker 
the future threatens to be than the 
present, we leave our readers to say. 
What is to be done then? We do 
not think the trae remedy a mystery. 
The world’s currency, as we have 
said, consists partly of gold and 
partly of paper—the former univer- 
sal in its character, the latter local. 
The former has, owing to excep- 
tional. and transitory circumstances, 
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become scarce,—can we not tempo- 
rarily supply its place with the lat- 
ter? Gold-money has lost its usual 
steadiness of value,—can we not 
steady the currency by: means of our 
paper-money,—so keeping the circula- 
tion steady in amount, and therefore 
in value? If this is not done, we 
shall be in a dilemma, and nineteen- 
twentieths of the nation : will - suffer. 
If we persist in piining our bank- 
notes to our sovereigns, we shall see 
both fly away together; and,’ by thus 
makiog our paper-money scarce and 
dear as gold becomes scarce and dear, 
the whole of our currency will be al- 
tered in value, and all existing money- 
contracts violated so as to benefit the 
creditor. Now, mark, — all this con- 
vulsion is threatened in consequence 
of a single article temporarily alter- 
ing its value. No one pretends that 
last autumn the amount of our paper- 
money had altered its relation to the 
amount of the country’s goods and 
business-transactions,— the two pre- 
served their wonted relation. Gold, 
and gold only, owing to exceptional 
circumstances, altered in relative 
amount and value; but once the ex- 
-ceptional circumstances are over, it 
will return to its old level and ordinary 
value. Is it not plain, then, that the 
true remedy for such a state of mat- 
ters is, to fill up with paper-money 
the vacuum in our currency made by 
the temporary drain of gold,—and so 
keep the amount and value of our 
currency at its old rate, and preserve 


18538. 
Turkey, . £2,029,000 
Syria and Palestine, 306,000 
Egypt, . : 187,000 
Malta, ‘ ° 297,000 
Balaklava, . BA? 
Total, < £3,419,000 


What is the practical inference to 
be deduced from these facts and con- 
siderations? Is it not, plainly, that 
even supposing we continue to main- 
tain the present gold basis, we ought 
to free our currency from the fluctua- 
tions which, under the existing sys- 
tem, beset it, — and that the best way 
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inviolate the debtor and creditor ac- 
counts of the Nation? As the pre- 
sent exceptional circumstances come 
to a close, and the world slips back 
into its ordinary state of peace, gold 
will flow back again to our shores as 
plentifully as ever, and can then re- 
sume its place in the currency,—notes 
being cancelled in exact proportion 
as sovereigns return into circulation. 
Meanwhile let us maintain the British 
currency at its ordinary value, —and 
let gold, while in its fluctuating and 
exceptional state, just sell for what it 
will bring, as was done without the 
least difficulty throughout the last 
war. By acting upon’ this principle, 
the country will preserve for itself 
that most important of blessings,—an 
ever-steady and sufficient currency. 

Do not fear but the gold will come 
back. A waterspout may pour down 
as much water upon the earth in a few 
minutes, as it will take a good many 
days for the skies to draw upwards 
again: bat it will all return whence it 
came at last — every drop of it. And 
so with gold. Already, indeed, ma 
the process be seen at work by whic 
our big waterspout-like payments at 
the seat of war are returning to us 
in the fine dews of commercial *ex- 
change. Look at this table, showing 
the Exports of British Manufactares 
to the countries adjoining the seat of 
war, — and, in the enormous incréase 
there taking place in the parchase of 
our goods,behold the indication of a 
corresponding return of our gold :-— 


1854. 1855. 
£2,758,000 £5,500,000 
366,000 954,000 
1,253,000 1,500,000 
413,000 515,000 
26,000 450,000 
£4,816,000 £8,919,000* 


to do this, is by issuing, when an efflux 
of gold occurs, an equal amount of 
paper-money to fill the vacuum in 
the currency; and then cancelling 
these notes as the gold flows back? 
Gold, we. repeat, except in. times of 
war, seldom and but briefly. shows 
any tendency .to quit our shores, and 





* The exports enumerated in this table (quoted from the Economist) are com- 
posed exclusively of private merchant trade, and have no reference to the stores or 
ammunition exported by the Government. The returns for the last two months 


are calculated from the average of the preceding ten. 
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in. war-seasons it returns as soon as 
hostilities are over;— why cannot 
we, then, like sensible people, quietly 
await its return, instead of going into 
hysterics, and voluntarily subjecting 
ourselves ever and anon to a crash 
and panic by Act of Parliament ? 
There will doubtless be much dis- 
agreement in adopting a new system, 
—but, let it be remembered, to con- 
tinue the existing one is impossible. 
It broke down in'1847,—it will do so 
again now. It is impracticable as 
well as noxious,—and it is good for 
the country that it is so. The con- 
tinued expenses of the war, and the 
announcement of new Loans at home 
and abroad, will soon so. much dimi- 
nish the gold in the Bank of England, 
that the Act of 1844 will perforce be 
suspended, — never again, we hope, to 
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be revived. In a few months we shall 
have a suspension of the Act, and 
probably an issue of £1 notes, setting 
free many millions of sovereigns for 
use abroad; after which proceeding, 
a Parliamentary Committee will 
doubtless be appointed to re-investi- 
gate the whole question of the Cur- 
rency. We shall retura to the sub- 
ject, and go into details) Meanwhile 
it will content us if we have in any 
degree drawn aside the veil from a 
question hitherto not sufficiently at- 
tended to by our merchants and manu- 
facturers, our traders. and shopkeepers 
— the classes more immediately con- 
cerned. The nation has a momentous 
interest in the question, — we shall be 
happy if we have in any way assisted 
it to the formation of a correct judg- 
ment. 





THE NEW PEACE PARTY. 


A DIALOGUE. 
*§ Pacem duello miseuit.”—Horacn, 


Irenzus knows how to give a 
cog cmb A good dinner is a 
good thing in itself, but a good din- 


ner-party is another thing; it is a 
good dinner right in all the categories. 

‘or to make a dinner-party good, not 
only the viands and the cookery must 
be in keeping, but due regard must 
be paid to the persons you invite, the 
time at which you invite them, the 
place to which you invite them, and 
the whole manner in which the rite 
is performed. 

A good dinner-party is not to be 
made out of a formal or official dinner, 
a dinner for a special purpose, or 


formed to bring one class of persons— 


professional, for instance, or pulitical 
—together; nor.can it coexist with a 
family-dinner, since a guest is a char- 
acter of itself, and not to be treated 
as one of a family. 

Tt is from a want of understanding 
the philosophy of this question that 
the English, though they are the 
greatest dinner-givers and dinner- 
eaters in the world, ially finding 
it impossible or painful to contribute 


money without counterbalancing the 
subtraction from the pocket by addi- 
tion elsewhere, do not by any means 
perfectly understand the art of dining 
together. There are some happy ex- 
ceptions, and Ireneus is one, He 
does not invite people because they 
are mere neighbours or acquaintan- 
ces; he never invites those who have 
no ascertained sympathies with each 
other, so that silence or constraint is 
the result of the want of points of 
contact ; nor, on the other hand, does 
he invite people all of one sort, or of 
one class of pursuits, who as a matter 
of. course fall to talking over matters 
of business, till the subject broached 
overpowers the. interest which the 
guests ought to take in each other's 
personality. But he invites those 
whose hearts coalesce rather than 
their: understandings, and who, ca 

able of interesting each other by their 
several originalities, have yet some 
common ground in truth of character 
or heartiness of sentiment, which pre- 
vents them from quarrelling, while it 
does not exclude the genial difference 
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of ‘opinion necessary to carry on an 
animated conversation. In a word, 
he either invites those who are friends 
already, or whom he sees from his 
knowledge of human nature, are 
capable of becoming so at short 
notice, thinking that whatever vari- 
ety of likings or dislikings an even- 
ing-party may admit of in its ill-as- 
sorted multitudes, it is necessary to 
the good effects, both physical and 
intellectual, of a dinner, that the 
party should be neither more than 
the Muses nor fewer than the Graces, 
and, above all, that it should be, on 
a small scale, a genuine Society of 
Friends. 

Again, Irenzeus pays a due regard 
to the place to which he invites his 
friends. In the summer he does not 
collect them in a room facing the 
east or south, which is heated by a 
remembrance of the sun’s morning 
rays, and’ imbittered by their with- 
drawal, like a person of a certain age 
who. has been disappointed in love; 
nor in the winter does he attempt to 
entertain them in a room where a 
blazing fire, newly lighted, must assail 
the spine of a guest on one side, while 
his opposite neighbour is tortured by 
a draught from the window; but in 
the pleasant seasons he dines in a 
room facing the sunset, which takes 
place exactly at the right. time, as if 
ordered on purpose, and is beautifally 
reflected on the facets of the tasteful 
decanters, a room with windows down 
to the ground, opening on a blossomy 
and scented iawn, and inhaling at 
the caprice of the west wind some- 
times one perfume and sometimes 
another. In the winter he dedicates 
to the purpose an octagon snuggery, 
with crimson flock-paper, and crim- 
" gon eurtains, set off with some choice 

roof engravin not pictures) in 
cool rom oat Bh of Parian 
porcelain ; for he cannot afford marble, 
or he would, and he disdains plaster 
soaped into its similitade: and there 
is a carpet under foot whose silent 
fluffiness would give no sound even 
in answer to a shooting-boot. A 
crimson room, Irenzeus thinks, is not 
good to read in, as the eyes, when 
they wander from the bvok, long for 
a@ more soothing colour to rest on; 
but it is good to diue in, a8 it creates 
a canopy of comfort, and while it 
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isolates the party from surrounding 
objects, seems to proffer them a genial 
welcome. Again, our friend has re 
spect to times and seasons: except 
at midsummer, when there is twilig: 

all night, he looks at the almanac, 
and takes care that the goddess be- 
loved of Endymion shall be in good 
condition, if not quite plethoric, for 
the lanes that lead to his house 
are dark, and have deep ditches; he 
also looks at the barometer, so that 
he may have a fair chance of the 
good-humour of his guests lasting till 
they reach their own doors. Aygaify, 
he does not invite friends on Ash- 
Wednesday, but on some day, if pos- 
sible, distinguished by a white mark 
in the calendar of Church or State, 
or else propitious as commemorating 
some happy event in his own family, 
or that of some one he delights to 
honour, He considers it a matter of 
some importance that all should know 
he is purictual to the minute, and 
that in case of lateness he waits for 
none, but the belated individual must 
be content to get his dinner in the 
stage he finds it, instead of spoiling 
it all for those that are in time. In 
fact, this is a matter of necessity in 
some measure, for he fears to ruffle 
his cook, who, though good, is testy; 
knowing that the best cooks are often 
fiery from the effects of standing 86 
much fire; and in case of females, 
from the consciousness that beauty 
must suffer to a certain extent in the 
cause of art. Besides, the better a 
cook is, the more painful to her is the 
spoiling of a dinner, which she re 
gards, as poets do their effusions, with 
parental affection. And Irenzeus well 
understands the manner of giving a 
dinner. If ladies are of the party, 
the table continues to sparkle in its 
white frock till the coffee comes, and 
the gentlemen sit but a few minutes 
after, and then join the ladies in the 
drawing-room or billiard-room ad- 
joining ; or the coffee is placed, in fine 
weather, under the arbour in the gar- 
den, where no doubt young ladies 
might think it would be very pretty 
to have divner also, forgetting that 
insects and leaves have a propensity 
to drop from the roof. If, however, 
ladies are absent, Irenzeus unveils his 
mahogany after the national fashion, 
and after the wine has made a certain 
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number of orbits; the warmer wines 
going faster than the others, like the 

warmer planets in the solar system, 
the coffee comes in in small porcelain 
cups, of white and gold—black, strong, 
and fresh, and full of that vitality 
which can only be given by new 
roasting as well. as grinding—a 
fact but imperfectly understood on 
our side of the Channel—each cup 
accompanied by a little glass satellite 
to contain cognac or liqueur, and then 
(saving always the presence of ladies, 
with which such indulgences are in- 
compatible, in spite of Dr. Parr) a 
long cedar box appears, opening with 
a slide, containing a number of 
bundles of brown oblong bodies, made 
of twisted leaves, and bound with 
yellow fibre. It was with the first 
“soft guileless consolations,”"* as 
Aischylus calls similar fumes of this 
peer incense of the temple of 

riendship, that the following conver- 
sation began. The guests were but 
of the number of the Graces this 
_ time. There was Irenseus and his 
friend of the antagonistic name, and, 
as the third Grace, himself the 
sayer of grace, the Perpetual Cu- 
rate, a much better thing, by the 
way, than a curate in perpetuity—the 
Rey. Celsus Cope. Celsus had by 
this time become Irenus’s son-in- 
law, thanks chiefly to the eloquence 
of an embroidered altar-cloth (which 
the young ladies had given the church ; 
he disdained selfish presents of slip-. 
pers), and had with matrimony sub- 
sided into sound “ via-media” . church- 
manship, brimful of orthodoxy, ‘but 
never overboiling into Popery ; riding 
decoration as a hobby, but making 
decency and order his rule; he ap- 
pears now as a good scholar, a good 
gardener, and a good parish priest, 
belonging to no clique, and keeping 
at a respectful distance from both 
Pharisee and Sadducee. We met on 
the glorious fifth of November, the 
anniversary, less now of the Gunpow- 
der Treason than of the battle of In- 
kermana ; and we had just drank in 
silence to the memory of our heroic 
countrymen who fell on that day of 
fearful suffering and imperishable 
glory. 

Inenavus.— The Great Duke ob- 
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served, that there was nothing more 
lamentable than a great victory, ex- 
cept a great defeat. This war is sad 
work, and it will be well for all when 
it is over. You must not suppose, 
Tlepolemus, that I have gone back to 
my old opinions as to the justice 
of this war, or that I return to my 
sweping objections to war in general. 

T'LePotemus.— To talk much and 
do little is not with us generally a 
national fault, and yet in statesman- 
ship it seems our besetting sin. We 
have this war to finish, and finish it 
completely while we are about it we 
must, or we shall have it all to do 
over again. What is the use of groan- 
ing over our work, like an Irish pa- 
viour? It certainly is- not pleasant 
work, but complaining will not make 
it more so. The nation is deter- 
mined to do it, and to do it well; and 
yet one part of the nation, and un- 
fortunately one high in general intel- 
ligence, croaks so much as to be in a 
fair way to give both to enemies and 
friends an entirely opposite notion. 
John Bull is not shirking, he is only 
grumbling. We understand it; but 
France, and Russia, and Europe do 
not. We are the only one of the bel- 
ligerents who do not know the tran- 
scendant value of “le grand secret de 
la silence.” To compare small things 
with great, I went out shooting the 
other day, with my sporting friend 
Manton Mayfly. Manton has an in- 
valuable spaniel, indefatigable in find- 
ing a cock, but he never comes to a 
gate or hedge but he sets up a howl 
at the wrong side of it, as if his heart 
was breaking. Rap gets through the 
gate or hedge notwithstanding, as 
well as any other dog, without assist- 
ance, but the whine he sets up tends 
to diminish our idea of his courage. 
Here we are getting well over all 
our difficulties—the horrible winter- 
quarters before Sebastopol, the hor- 
rible trenches, the difficulties of the 
commissariat, the reformation of our 
military system, the destruction of 
the prestige of the enemy. At last 
we see a fair field and no favour be- 
fore us: we see ourselves on the point 
of vindicating our national character, 
and restoring it to its antique lustre. 
Strengthened by the very faults we 
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have committed, we seem about to 
turn over a new leaf with the new 
year, and the success for which our 
hearts have beat so long, seems all 
but in our grasp; when lo! up starts 
a new clique of objectors amongst us, 
complaining of the hardships of the 
war, and saying it is time to make 
peace. It is just.as if a jockey riding 
a race on a horse sluggish at first, 
and behind the rest at the beginning 
of a heat, but fast gaining headway 
as his spirit warms, were to turn 
nervous at his excessive speed, and 
wish to bolt from the course, and for- 
feit the stakes. If these gentry were 
in the pay of Russia, there would be 
more consistency and reason in their 
eonduct. As it is, we are quite sure 
that most of them are men of honour 
and integrity; and we cannot, on 
common-sense principles, imagine 
why they should wish to play into 
the hands of the enemy. 

Cetsus.—But the Guardian and 
its party say that it is wicked to carry 
on a war after the point has been 
gained for which the war was set on 
foot; and I have lighted on a publi- 
cation lately, which sets this position 
in so clear'a light that to my mind it 
is unanswerable. The publication I 
allude to is called» Tracts for the pre- 
sent Crisis, by a Bristol publisher, and 
written by a baronet residing in the 
same neighbourhood. 

TiLeroLEmus.—The title is rather 
like that of The Tracts for the Times 
—an ominous name, tending to ex- 
plain the principles of state-craft, as 
those did the Articles of the Church 
of England, in a non-natural ‘sense. 
Well; I will allow. that the objection 
that the continuance of the war is 
wicked if its object is gained, is worth 
consideration ; but is that object gain- 
ed? That is the question. What is 
the object of the war—I mean its 
real and avowed object—what do you 
say, Irensous? 

Irenazus.—It seems to me that the 
real object of the war is the effectual 
curbing of that spirit of aggrandise- 
ment which is revealed by the whole 
modern history of Russia. What say 
you, Celsus ? 

Cexsus.—It seems to me that the 
avowed object of the war is the pro- 
tection of the Turkish Empire, and the 
exaction of some guarantees which 
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will furnish a pledge for the main 
tenance of its integrity. 

TLEPoLemus.—You seem slightly 
at issue on this question. There isa 
difference, then, between the real and 
avowed object. I accept this differ- 
ence. It is a pity that diplomacy 
cannot say what it means, but, when 
it means great things, is obliged to 
say little. It is like the process in 
Warren’s Ten Thousand  A-year, in 
which the possession of a large pro- 

rty was undermined by a wretched 
ittle affair between John Doe and 
Richard Roe. ‘ 

Cetsus.—But we have no right to 
fight for results ulterior to ' those 
avowed by our diplomacy, or our 
diplomacy is dishonest. 

Tiepotemus. —I give up the honesty 
of our diplomacy, and, indeed, of di 
poomnes in general. 1 allow that the 

nglish people is, to a certain extent, 
responsible for the character of its 
governors, as long as it tolerates their 
possession of office; but the English 
people has spoken out with a million 
voices, plainly enough, as to the in- 
tention of this war, and if the inten- 
tion is misunderstood, the blame must 
rest with those who wilfully misun- 
derstood it. However, I will meet 
Celsus first on the narrowest ground. 
Suppose us fighting for Turkey, and 
to preserve Turkey’s integrity — 
though I do not see how a Christian, 
zealous for his religion, can reconcile 
it to his conscience to shed the blood 
and money of his countrymen in a 
war, the object of whigh is the pre- 
servation in Europe of an effete Is- 
lamism. It is better to be: slightly 
Machiavellian and dishonest in our 
diplomacy, than to acquiesce in being 
the supporters of the false Prophet, 
reversing the zeal of the Crusader, 
and “setting off for Syria” with an 
object the exact opposite of that of 
“the young and handsome Dunois.” 

Crxsus.—But it is not right that 
we, being strong, should suffer a weak 
man’s house to; be broken open; 
though he be a Turk or a Jew; his 
religion does not put him out of the 
pale of common justice. 

TLEPoLEMUS.—You are quite right. 
Only I must be permitted to wonder 
at such a sympathy for the professors 
of a false religion in the breast of 
a Churchman of moderate altitude, 
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Well, I come to the point—Has the 
security of Turkey been effected by 
what has been done in the present 
war? 
Crtsus.—Sebastopol has fallen, and 
i3 in course of destruction. 
TrEPQ_emus.— But Sebastopol may 
be rebuilt in time by any party in 
possession of the Crimea. Athens 
was destroyed once by the Persians, 
bat that did not prevent Themistocles 
from building it again with greater 
taste and style than ever. Rome was 
destroyed by the Gauls; but the Ro- 
mans built it up again to conquer the 
world. Besides, if Sebastopol is no 
-more to be feared by Turkey, Nico- 
laieff remains, and may, with almost 
equal ease, be made the nursery ofa 
menacing squadron. It is of no use 
to say you are in possession of land 
when the a has mn unless 
ut u es to keep it out effec- 
fealty, The’ Russian tide has cer- 
tainly receded, both in the Crimea, 
in the Principalities, and in Georgia ; 
but in two of these places the Rus- 
sians still hold ground ; in the other, 
the treacherous Austrians, Russia's 
best allies. Suppose a peace con- 
eluded, on the conditiun of each party 
holding the ground it has gained, 
there is nothing to prevent Russia 
ge Be the charge within twenty 
TS. hy not even yet are we in 
untroubled possession of the harbour 
of Sebastopol, and the fleets are forced 
to go and winter in the Bosphorus. 
These are undeniable facts. As for 
binding Russia by treaties, the man 
who talks: such arrant nonsense is 
simply one who has not read the his- 
tory of Europe during the last two 
centuries. e have now Russia al- 
most in our power, and we have the 
ticket-of-leave system at home. The 
workings of that system are not such 
as to lead us to apply it on a large 
seale to a burglarious nation. The 
only safety against Russia is, that 
she should be perpetually imprisoned 
within her own boundaries, and then, 
if she is willing to listen to the gaol 
chaplain, and become a reformed 
‘character, she is at full liberry to do 
80; but Heaven forbid that we-should 
trust her again at large, liable to fall 
into her old habits, and stréngthen 
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herself by association with ber old 
European “ pals,” on whose heads 
condign justice is sure to light in due 
time, if they are left without her sup- 
ort. 
¥ Czxsus.—But the prestige of Rus- 
sia, as against Turkey, has been al- 
ready destroyed. Omar Pasha hag 
been uniformly victorious, and the 
Ottoman troops -have proved them- 
selves superior to the Muscovite in 
Europe, while the defence of Kars 
has re-established their character in 
Asia. 

TLEPoremus.—Omar Pasha is not 
a Turk, but a Croat: Though a Mus- 
sulman by religion, he is a Frank by 
education and habits; and the defence 
of Kars,* without disparagement to 
the valour of the Ottoman soldiers, 
which seems indisputable, was in a 
great measure due to the English 
officers in command of them. Leave 
Turkey to herself and to her pashas— 
to her wretched system of home gov- 
ernment ; embroil England and France, 
or tie their hands by some other quar- 
rel; and Russia will probably lose no 
time in renewing her attempts with 
better prospect of success. If France 
were now the only ally of Turkey, it 
would go hard with her, for the 
French could never have transported 
a sufficient army to make any im- 
pression on Russia, and the Russian 
fleets would not have vacated the 
high seas to her without a struggle. 
If England had been the only ally, 
though our fleets would doubtless 
have paralysed those of Russia, any 
operations that we attempted by land 
must have been on so small a scale 
as to render our co-operation ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of Europe. We might 
certainly, by good fortune, have kept 
the Russians in a perpetual state of 
maritime blockade, but their armies, 
supported probably by those of Aus- 
tria, would have worked their way 
to Constantinople overland. The 
sent is a conjunction of favourable 
circumstances, never likely to occur 
again. We have had difficulty enough 
in redueing Russia to her present po- 
sition ; if we let the opportunity slip, 
we must be prepared for the eonse 
quences. If our object-is only to 
make Turkey safe, that object. is not 
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yet completely reached; when it is, 
it will be time enough to talk of 

ace. But I deny that our object 
is so limited. 

IrnEnazus.—So do I. But suppose 
that Russia is now willing to make 
every concession—to vacate the Prin- 
cipalities and the Crimea, to agree 
to. the non-existence of her navy 
in the Black. Sea, to liberate the 
Caucasus, and pay the expenses of 
the war as far as possible — would it 
not be right to stop the effusion of 
blood if we can? 

TLEPOLEMUs. — Perhaps we should, 
on these conditions, be obliged by 
the pressure of the war on our po- 

ulation to do so. But even suppose 

ussia ready to make these humili- 
ating concessions, which seems to me 
highly improbable, till she is at the last 
gasp; suppose we make Turkey safe ; 
what security have we that Russia, 
denied her outlets in the south, will 
not break out in the north, which 
has always seemed equally her inten- 
tion. Did you see the letters of the 
“ Norwegian” in the Times? It is 
of no use to bar the front-door if we 
leave the back-door open. Russia 
always means mischief, and the only 
way of preventing her from doing 
mischief is to take away the power. 

Cexsus. — But surely it is not right 
to wage war to have contingent good, 
and prevent contingent evil. There 
are a variety of characters about 
London known to the police; but 
all we can do is to desire the police 
to keep their eyes on them: we can- 
not arrest them till they are con- 
victed of some overt act. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — And more’s_ the 
pity. But there is this difference in 
the cases, that the firm of nations 
now represented by England, France, 
and Sardinia, and the sleeping partner- 
ship of the German Powers (a partner- 
ship which does not pay, and has no 
liabilities), is not a permanent. insti- 
tution. To go back to the old com- 
parison, this police force is only the 
creature of a fortunate contingency. 
It- would be quite justifiable, if we 
depended on special constables, sworn 
in on some particular occasion, to 
pounce down on notoriously bad 
characters, and, put them safely out 
of the way for ever, either by sending 
them to a penal settlement, or land- 
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ing them in some cannibal islands, 
where, if they ese» being eaten, 
they might have leisure to improve 
their morals. The liberty of the sub- 
ject can only safely coexist with the 
armed watchfulness of the law, which, 
as regards international society, is un- 
fortunately yet but very imperfectly 
established. 
Inzrnazus.—I suppose, then, Tle- 
polemus, you would argue that if our 
object is to effectually restrain Rus- 
sian aggression for ever, it is still far 
from having been at. present attained. - 
TLEPOLEMUS. — Most decidedly. 
Why! depend upon it that the Rus. 
sian masses (if any thing so republican, 
exist there) know not as yet that. the 
have come off second best in this 
war. So skilful are the leaders in 
cooking despatches, that they make 
defeats wear the aspects of triumphs; 
and even the abandonment of Sebas- 
topol, with all it contained, which 
was something better than “ blood- 
stained ruins,” has been compared not 
only by Russians, but by the Times, 
to the castling move of a good. chess- 
player when hard pressed. Gortscha- 
koff, forsooth, only castled his army. 
Depend upon it that the Russians 
will hear of nothing that they do not 
see. There are none but select Rus- 
sians in the Crimea, except the com- 
mon soldiers, who never revisit their 
homes. There are some crowds of 
rough ones at St. Petersburg, and they 
have as yet seen nothing of the prow- 
ess of the Allies. I have no donbt 
that the government gave out to the 
ople that the bombardment. of 
hiia resulted in the inglorious 
flight of our ships; and as for the 
glare which was seen in the -sky, it 
was nothing but the aurora borealis 
a little before the proper season: A 
population of serfs is happily not 
endowed with keen sensibility; they 
are like people who will not i 
your house when you wish, unless 
you give them the Irishman’s hint 
of a kicking down stairs; or like 
the philosophers of Laputa, whose 
ears must be boxed, and something 
more, before they can be got, to. listen 
to common sense. And unless you 
can move the Russian masses —a 
difficult matter, considering their spe- 
cific gravity—it will be very bard to 
make the civil and military officials 
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believe that the war ought to come 
to.an.end because they have received 
a tolerable amount of punishment. 
Both of these classes exist morally 
upon. human carrion; and although 
they would doubtless prefer the flesh 
of their enemies, they are not over- 
squeamish about feeding on the flesh 
of their friends at a pinch. It is 
impossible to deny the. desperate 
valour of the Russian officers in ac- 
tion ; and were the men whom they 
bully and starve equally good soldiers, 
we should have a hard matter to over- 
come them; but it must be kept in 
mind, that to a Russian officer his 
profession is everything, and want of 
suceess is not only to him a disgrace, 
but in’ many cases pecuniary ruia ; 
and as for the civil officials, they are 
of course tongue-tied and blindfolded 
both by fear and interest, as they 
are in every despotic country. 

Iren2vs. — But what say you of 
the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and the landholders? 

TLEPoLEMus. —It is not at all im- 
probable that the two former classes 
May be even now extremely dissatis- 
fied, and, when it is possible, may 
be. ultimately driven to withdraw 
their capital from Russia. But they 
are an unimportant class to the gov- 
ernment. ‘The landholders, no doubt, 
feel already great distress, and will 
feel more; but in proportion as their 
serfgs.are drawn away from them 
will their importance be diminished, 
and they will fall more and more into 
the power of the government by in- 
curring debts. Besides, from the 
tangibility of their position, there is 
no. class on whom the government 
has a stronger. hold under all circum- 
stances. Depend upon it, there must 
be more hard hitting before Russia 
can be made to cry “ Hold !—enough.” 
We have only bruised her heel as 
yet; she must be stunned by a blow 
on the head before we can expect 
her to collapse. 

Cexsvus. — And supposing that we 
cause Russia to collapse, are we quite 
sure that we should be the gainers 
by such an extreme measure? We 
may carry the matter too far; for 
before we can make peace, we have 
to consult the interests of others as 
well as our own. I grant you that 
there is no danger to European liberty 


from France under the present dy- 
nasty for the sake of argument; but 
who is to insure the duration of the 


present dynasty? We should be left — 


alone with France striding over the 
ruins of Russia, and it may be the 
ruins of Turkey as. well... From 
the fact of our right arm, the navy, 
having been so strong that the 
enemy has declined to meet us on 
our own element, France will appear 
to have borne the greater part in all 
actual victories won; and thus, even 
without her own intention, will be 
raised in the public opinion of Euro 
to an eminence dangerous to the 
general independence. If you let 
French soldiers into a town, it is 
much like letting a bailiff. into a 
house. Pio Nono has unwarily open- 
ed the doors of the Vatican to the 
man in possession; so has Abdal 
Medjid the gate of the Seraglio; how 
long will it be before either of these 
potentates is able to be master in his 
own house? After all, it may only be 
a quarrel of churches, and we Pro- 
testants are. assisting the Latin 
against the Greek, which does. not 
anathematise us equally. What a 
horrible supposition! _ Dr. Cum- 
ming, and all other Protestant tax- 
payers, made the unconscious cat’s- 
paw of the Pope and Cardinal Wise- 
man, helping him one day to assume, 
de jure and de facto, though perhaps 
behind a hedge of French bayonets, 
the title of Lord Archbishop of West- 
minster! France is our very good 
friend, but. can we trust France on 
such a pinnacle of elevation — will her 
head bear it,—that is the question ? 
TLEPOLEMUS.— Why trust any- 
body? If this country had a standing 
army, @ militia and volunteer corps, 
forming a system of defence worthy 
of her reputation, she has no occasion 
to fear, or indeed trust, any one 
power in the world. I suppose you 
calmly contemplate a relapse into the 
old ~defencelessness. Well, suppose 
the worst to happen — suppose the 
commercial party to get so thoroughly 
the upper hand that the whole of the 
country becomes the property of a 
few monster farmers — suppose the 
depopulation of the rural districts, 
which furnish the only soldiers good 
for anything, at its acme, and the 
towns to have attained their maxi- 
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mum of power and development, 
swarming with a stunted and unmi- 
litary breed of men; suppose the 
army voted an excrescence, and the 
militia a nuisanée, and drab the only 
wear, taking the place of motley as 
folly’s livery—well? In that case 
we must become the prey of some 
European power; a supposition in- 
deed almost too horrible for me to 
entertain ; but better would it be to 
fall into the hands of generous, chi- 
valrous, and civilised. France, than 
to fall hand and foot at the feet of a 
barbarian power like Russia, who 
would knout us into a- uniformity of 
serfdom. 

Crzsvs.—But it seems to me that 
French despotism is as bad as Rus- 
sian ; worse, perhaps, in some re- 
spects, because unnatural and uncon- 
stitutional. 

TLeroLemus.—I take a very differ- 
ent view. Despotism sitting on the 
judgment-seat with public opinion as 
its assessor, is a very different thing 
from that saturnine despotism which 
swallows public opinion as fast as it 
is born. The French Empire, as it at 
present exists, is the exponent of the 
public opinion of France as nearly as 
it can be. If it was not created by 
it, it was ratified by it. Its acts 
have been ever in accordance with 
the current of public opinion. If it 
gagged the press, pulled down the 
trees of liberty, and treated those 
who still worshipped them with a 
somewhat undistinguishing severity, 
it did so because public opinion de- 
manded a sharp cure for the other- 
wise incurable and mortal evil. When 
society came to this, that on the 
slightest pretence, or no pretence at 
all, the pavements and trees were to 
be torn up, and the omnibusses over- 
turned to make barricades, at the 
bidding of any ill-looking~fellow in 
blouse and beard, it was certainly 
time to apply a cutting and cauter- 
ising remedy, however painful ; and 
such application was fully justified 
by public opinion. That the internal 
affairs of France have been justly, 
prudently, and moderately adminis- 
tered since the “coup d’état,” few 
will deny ; and in many eases it must 
be allowed, that the supreme despo- 
tism, tyranny if you will, has been 
most eflicacious in suppressing the 
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multitudinous minor tyrannies which 
are apt to prevail in a free commu- 
nity. Such tyrants as bakers and 
butchers, for instance, who play 
tricks with the public, knowing 
themselves indispensable, have been 
kept within due bounds ; and every 
man who attempts to impose on 
society in any sense, is sure that he 
has the eye of the executive upon 
him. How often, even in this’ land 
of liberty, is one not tempted to cry, 
“Oh for one hour of a Dictator !— 
only one hour of some just, strong 
man, invested with — irresponsible 
power!” Have you never raised this 
cry in thought, if not in voice, when 
suffering an indigestion from alumi- 
nated bread, when losing an impor- 
tant appoiotment by the notorious: 
unpunctuality of an English railway, 
when broken in upon in the midst of 
your enjoyment of a Sunday walk in 
Hyde Park by the demoniacal vocifera- 
tions of a mob; when shocked by 
the sight of a pestiferous gin-palace, 
with its desperate wretchedness at 
the door and tawdry finery within ; 
when deafened by the anctuous roar 
of a conventicle whose ugly roof -is 
seen above your garden-wall ; when 
reading of some abominable job in 
Church, State, or the United Services, 
perpetrated by the clique in power ; 
when compelled to put up at an inn 
retained by one of the parties in @ 
contested election ; when obliged to: 
read through a parliamentary debate, 
a series of after-dinner speeches, or 
the report of a miserable church-rate 
squabble, in which some excellent 
clergyman, in his worthy endeavours 
to secure decent repairs for a  build- 
ing which, only as a matter of taste, 
is an honour to the ground on which 
it stands, has to stand the bullying, 
brow-beating, and vulgar raillery of 
a set of exasperated  sheep-curs, 
making fierce fight to retain posses- 
sion of a pittance which they legally 
owe, yet of which they are legally 
able to resist the payment by the 
quibbling imbecility of the law! 
Have you never, under these circum- 
stances, inwardly said, “Oh for an 
hour of despotism to set right these 
things!’ Better sometimes appears, . 
in painful moments, the despotism 
that civilises, than the liberty which 
barbarises. Liberty and despotism 
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may certainly pull the same way, one 
seeking to destroy society by disor- 
— and the other by asphyxia. 

‘itness the strong sympathy between 
America, or rather that party in it 
which represents extreme democracy, 
and Russia; as regards the present 
war. It is the sympathy of barbar- 
iam in one form with barbarism in 
another. And this contest itself is 
falsely represented as one between 
liberty and despotism. It is really 
one between barbarism and civilisa- 
tion. Both are now fairly pitted one 
against the other, and woe be to 
the world if the former obtains the 


er 

RENZUS.— But why are you so 
ready to believe that, when the pres- 
sure of war is withdrawn, we shall 
have gained no lesson by experience, 
but be ready to lapse iuto our for- 
merly normal state of national help- 
lessness ? 

TiEePoLemus. — Because, amongst 
other things, only to-day I read a 
passage in the Times which even ex- 
ulted in this disgraceful state of 
things: Here it is, and with your 
permission I will read it. “ What 
we are today we were yesterday, 
and. shall be. to-morrow, — a nation 
laying no claim’ indeed to the charac- 


ter of a military monarchy, but a 


power whose resources begin tu de- 
yelop themselves just at the time when 
those of her rivals are exhausted. 
Not having wasted her strength by 
keeping up, during a long peace, an 
immense army nominally for the de- 
fence of the country, but really for 
the repression of liberty, England 
enters into war at some disadvantage, 
and catinot create, all at once, armies 
worthy to represent her wealth, her 
valour, and her unconquerable spirit ; 
but just as the powers that spend 
all their lives in drilling and drum- 
ming begin to feel the weight of war, 
England is beginning to put forth her 
real strength,” &c., &c. All this is 
indeed very fine; but what does it 
prove, but simply this, that the natu- 
ral superiority of England, which is 
sure to be developed in the course of 
a long war, may have existed at first 
had we insured it by proper‘means; 
and had it existed, it would be pretty 
certdin that we should have no war 
at allon our hands. The maintenance 





of an “immense standing army,” by 
which term is probably meant one in 
just proportion to the population, 
would have made England inviucible 
and impregnable, and would have 
been far cheaper in the end than 
having to bear the losses we have en- 
dured, and haviag to make up for 
lost time as well. To begin a war at 
a disadvantage is rather a mild qua- 
lification for the sacrifice to sheer 
mismanagement of an army of some 
forty thousand as five soldiers assever 
stept, besides stores innumerable—a 
disgraceful fact, perhaps without its 
parallel in the history of any nation 
but our own, and in the history of 
our own never before enacted on so 
terrific a scale. If we were always 
prepared for war, we should have no 
fear of the interruption of peace, 
either on the part of France or any 
other nation. But our anti-military 
predilections are the fruitful source of 
dangers in every direction. Fearing 
to offead John Bull’s pacific habits 
by a conscription, we sent agents 
abroad to advertise for British sol- 
diers all over the world ; we have had 
the humiliation of seeing the English 
consul at Cologne punished for zeal 
in serving his own Government ; we 
have even condescended to a brawl 
with King Bomba, and we have ruffled 
Transatlantic susceptibilities, and en- 
dangered an embroilment, by _ille- 
gally endeavouring to allure to our 
standard the free and. enlightened 
citizens, Depend upon it, the rule 
holds good, both for offensive and de- 
fensive war— 


Tn native valor, native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells.” 


Not that I would repudiate a foreign 
legion as auxiliaries, but not the en- 
rolment of such to make up for a 
manifest deficiency of native material, 
thus blazoning our weakness or our 
want of patriotism with singular ef- 
frontery in the eyes of the whole 
world. 

Inenzvs.—Would you have, then, 
a conscription ? 

TLEPOLEMUS.—The name is ugly 
—it reminds one of the Moscew re- 
treat, and last campaignsof Napoleon, 
and the distress of France for want 
of hands to cultivate the ground, 
which proved the great Emperor's 
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ruin. Callitthe Ballot. Surely Radi- 
eal Reformers will not object to the 
Ballot, and Conservatives will pardon 
the name for the desirableness. of the 
thing. The militia, as at present en- 
rolled, is not only nursery for the 
line, but a rival force, If service in the 
militia were compulsory, and in the 
line voluntary, we should have abun- 
dance of native soldiers for all our 
requirements. We might have two 
classes of militia—one strictly local, 
in which every man of proper age 
should be liable to serve, without 
power of substitution, — the other 
movable, where substitution might 
be admissible ; or there might be forces 
bearing the same relation to each 
other as the “ Landwehr” and “ Land- 
sturm” of Prussia, the one a standing 
army for the defence of the country, 
formed of militiamen serving by 


turns, the other a levy en masse of 


the whole military population subject 
to particular contingencies. It would 
undoubtedly be a great hardship if 
our regiments of the line were re- 
eruited by conscription, as they, more 
than those of all other nations, are 
liable to be sent to the ends of the 
earth; but onr navy is, after all, our 
right arm, and to keep this at its full 
complement we must. be satisfied with 
an army for foreign service numeri- 
cally inferior to that of other States 
of the same population, though there 
is no possible reason why it should 
not be of the best..quality,; on the 
contrary, this is demanded by its 
necessary limitation as to number. 
How different is all this from our 
practice! That is like the economy 
which grudges the expense of a light- 
ning-conductor to a church-steeple, 
and then, when the. steeple is shat- 
tered and ruined by the electric fluid, 
has. to put. one up plus. the ex- 
pense of a new steeple. It-would be 
well if a little of the commercial 
genius for which we are so famous 
could animate our war department! 
Ce.sus.—It would certainly save 
money. But to come back to. our 
point of difference: if Russia is brought 
too low, you will destroy the balance 
of power. At present there are three 
soe trustees of ‘the: affairs of Europe, 
ussia, England, and Franee; for the 
other two, Prussia,.and Austria, are 
not. independent, and therefore de- 
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serving of small consideration. . Rus- 
sia. has, it is true, violated her trust 
for her own seeming advantage: well, 
she has suffered for it. If you de- 
stroy her utterly, the other two Pow- 
ers, if they quarrel, will have no third 
party to choose as arbiter, and an 
appeal to the sword will be the inevi- 
tuble consequence of disunion. The 
Duke of Wellington opposed the 
severe measures proposed by some of 
the Allies against France, on the 
cog that we might, some. day, 

ave need of France against Russia. 
Who knows but. what if France 
should become Red Republican, we 
might need Russia’s help against: her? 

TLEPOLEMUS.— And should France 
become Bourbon again, she . would 
need Russia’s help against us, and 
be pretty sure of obtaining it too, 
Would America assist us if we showed 
at any time the colours of distress? 
It is hard to say. Blood might prove 
stronger than water in that case, but 
there would be a large and noisy 
party against us. I must say that J 
can calmly contemplate the reduction 
of Russia te the estate of a second- 
rate power, which it will be time 
enough for her to rise from. when 
her «civilisation becomes something 
more than superficial. At, present 
her first-class is not the result of ex- 
amination, but an act of usurpation. 
If a power ought. to be considered 
great because of its population and 
extent of territory, China has nearly 
as good a claim as Russia; if edu- 
cation and intelligence are to weigh 
at all, much the same— Russia only 
seeming superior to China in the 
fact. that she has more brute force 
at. command, But, on the other 
hand, if civilisation and its atten- 
dant advantages give the right to 
& nation that education does to an 
individual to rise in the social seale, 
there are many European powers 
whose’ pretensions ought to be con- 
sidered before mention is made .of 
those of Russia. First, there is, poor 
Germany, handcuffed, hoodwinked, 
and divided against herself by Russian 
chicane in the first place. Germany, 
to whom we owe so much in every 
po ngage of human progress, is 
only a people now, having ceased to 
bea nation in consequence of the 
machinations of Russia.. Is the com 
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solidation of Germany but a hopeless 
dream? The signs of the times seem 
to be furnishing a clue to help out 
of this difficulty. Austria has just 
concluded a humiliating “ Concordat” 
with the Pope, which puts her gov- 
ernment. nearly out of the pale of 
Civilisation. Prassia remains strong, 
compact, conservative at heart, Pro- 
testant for the most part, central in 
position, and only wanting: the co- 
operation of England and France to 
ace her in her position of natural 
eadership. What if there be a sup- 
pressed whisper of a royal alliance 
with England ?—it will but balance 
the Russian alliance that exists al- 
ready. What if Prussia has played 
but a paltry part in the present 
war?— it is not just, or at any rate 
not expedient, to visit on a people 
the wrongheadedness of a monarch. 
If Prussia has made her neutrality 
lucrative— if we owe her nothing, 
but rather a grudge than otherwise— 
what is that tous? Nations cannot 
afford to be vindictive; and when 
pocketing an affront is the best 
licy for all parties—and we can 
bs so without compromise of dignity 
—it’ would be foolish to -pursue un- 
pleasant feelings to results which 
could ‘be profitable to none. Ger- 
many is our nataral ally by blood, 
intelligence, and religion — Germany 
as expressed by Prussia; and if, 
with the help of France, we can 
secure her unity, we should only be 
falfilling an aspiration of her people, 
to which they most fondly cling, 
notwithstanding that all their hopes 
in this direction have been so fre- 
quently shipwrecked.. As for France 
making any objections to such a con- 
solidation of Germany, France will not 
do 80, if, as we believe, her disavowal 
of ambitious projects of dominion is 
sincere, afid her present views pacific 
and disinterested. The sight of a 
united German people on her frontier 
would be an everlasting deathblow 
to the ambitious projects of Russia, 
for it was by the disintegration of 
Germany that she began to prosper. 
Iren avs. — There is no doubt but 
that a united Germany would present 
a very substantial barrier against 
Russia on her western frontier, and 
might with England and France 
become a trustee, in Russia’s. place, 


But what 
tates and the 


of the peace of Euro 
about the Northern 
Baltic? 
Tierotemus.— There dre three 
States in Northern Europe high in 
intelligence, cultivation, and moral 
and physical strength, which make 
up the ideal total called Scandinavia. 
Two of these— Denmark and Nor- 
way—speak a language that is iden- 
tical; the third, Sweden, speaks a 
language which differs from that of 
the other two not more than the 
French of the south differs from that 
of the north. All three - of * these 
nations take hold of our hearts b 
strong physical and mental similari- 
ties, as well as by likenesses of lan- 
guage. From their rugged nurseries 
some of the very best blood of our 
fathers sprung. They cherish a 
spirit of freedom, like our own, 
respectable and hereditary— not like 
that of the South, evaporating “in 
democratic dreams. They are a race 
well worthy of forming one great 
nation, second in strength to none, 
and likely to be ever loyal to the 
cause of a confederate civilisation. 
To unite them it would not be ne- 
cessary to make one subject to the 
other — an arrangement which the 
pride of’ neither would be likely to 
brook; but the nations of less nume- 
rous population might’ be united with 
Sweden, as Scotland is with Eng- 
land, on equal terms; or, as Norway 
is already united, Denmark might 
be also; or if so much were impos- 
sible, it would seem very feasible to 
make a unit of the three kingdoms 
by an offensive and defensive alliance, 
watched over by a council, where 
the delegates of all might meet to 
discuss matters of common interest— 
something in the manner, though we 
should hope not quite with the man- 
ners, of the Congress of the United 
States. Thus Scandinavia would 
constitute the fourth great power, 
which would thus form an insuperable 
barrier to the progress of Russia on 
the north both by land and by sea. She 
might be even further strengthened 
if Finland could be taken from Russia 
and added to the confederacy; but 
of course this would lay open the 
heart of Russia, and she would never 
be likely to submit to it but in the 
direst extremity. The great diffi- 
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culty is, creating a sufficiently strong 
barrier against Russia in the South. 
The rotting edifice of the Ottoman 
empire may be propt up for a time with 
rods of iron; but we must take. care 
that it does not some day come down 
on the heads of its defenders, for it 
hangs over Europe like the rock in 
Virgil over Ixion and Pirithéus in 
the Shades— 


“ Jamjam lapsura, cadentique 
Imminet eatltie " 


* 


The weakness of Turkey is a reason 
why we must push this war to far- 
ther consequences than we. otherwise 
might find necessary; for could we 
but manage to consolidate Germany 
and Scandinavia, Russia would easily 
be kept at bay by these powers. So 
hopeless does it seem to theorise as 
to the future of Turkey, that Europe 
must be guided by the circumstances 
which will arise in the course of the 
war. But, indeed, the position of the 
nations seems naturally tending to 
the consummation which strikes me 
as so desirable—the formation of. se- 
veral great powers as trustees for 
the peace and independence of Eu- 
rope. Already does Piedmont appear 
as the champion of rational liberty, 
the leader of sound public opinion in 
Italy. While the Papacy and the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies appear 
tottering to their fall, that little north- 
ern monarchy rises in moral and ma- 
terial magnitude. Spain, again, might 
receive a great accession of strength 
by a union with Portugal—a union 
geographically suggested —and take 
somewhat of her old position in the 
councils of nations. Such a raising 
of other powers, which indeed does 
not seem out of the pale of probabili- 
ties, once effected, would. render un- 
necessary any more violent depres- 
sion of Russia than that which she 
has already suffered, as Russia .would 
naturally fall by her own weight. into 
her proper position, and, once set to 
work at improving her material: hap- 
piness, would lose. her dangerous. and 
aggressive character. But until it 
can be effected the war must go on. 
The Allies, if they have the power, 
will perhaps find it necessary to re- 
constitute Poland and Hungary ; and 
if they are once able to plant such 
thorns in the side of Russia, who 
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knows but what she may be driven 
bodily back into the Asiatic barbar- 
ism and impotence from which mor- 
ally and intellectually she has never 
yet emerged ? 

Crxsus. — But why should we be 
so merciless to’ Russia? Why should 
we not be satisfied with the same 
guarantees for peace from Russia, 
which we would take from any other 
European power with which we hap- 
pened to be at war? 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Far be it from us to 
wish to carry out war in the spirit of 
revenge. But mercilessness to the 
government of Russia would be, per- 
haps, merey to her people. We 
should spare her unfortunate people 
to the uttermost, but abate no stroke 
of just. chastisement that we can lay 
on her government. 

Did you see the:statement of Lieu- 
tenant Geneste, who was taken pri- 
soner contrary to the law of nations, 
at Hango? According to that state- 
ment, it appears that the young offi- 
cer who so brutally commanded the 
ambuscade which fired on a flag of 
truce, and on an unarmed party; and 
with them murdered some of their 
own countrymen who were .on the 
point of being released by their kind 
captors, was ordered into arrest by 
the instinctive right feeling of his su- 
perior officer, but released again by 
order-of his government, who formally 
approved of the act more worthy of 
the naked savages. of New-Guinea, 
than of a crack regiment in a Huro- 
pean uniform. The fact that the Rus- 
sian government has taken on itself 
the guilt of the Hango massacre, is a 
sufficient justification to the Allies for 
pursuing it to every extremity; and 
it becomes only a question of expedi- 
ency as to what extent the war ought 
to be carried out. 

Cxtsus. — Bat surely it’ is not ex- 
pedient that we should goad a proud 
power into a vindictiveness which 
will make any future good under- 
standing impossible. 

TLEPOLEMusS, — Russia has avowed 
the policy of conquest so pine. that 
it is useless to think of keeping :the 
peace with her unless. she is bound 
over in such heavy recognisances as 
to make a breach ‘of the peace impos- 
sible. And, indeed, a weak and un- 
armed nation is never safe. The sup- 
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position of. our weakness brought 
this war upon Europe. Had we pre- 
sented the martial aspect of France, 
Russia would never have dared to 
draw the sword. If she sheathes it, 
it will only be on compulsion, and in 
deference to our resuscitated strength. 
The Old Peace Party brought the war 
upon us, your former friends, Irenzeus. 

Trenzvus.—- Never mind them now. 
Ihave repented, not in sackcloth and 
ashes, but by assuming the garb. ge- 
nerally worn in society. 

TixePoLemus. — Well, I think the 
Old Peace Party are now pretty well 
dead and buried, and their present 
utterances are but the squealings of 
discontented ghosts over their graves. 
The New Peace Party, the party of 
the Guardian, and Gladstone and 
Lord John Russell, which I fear that 
ou represent in our conclave, Celsus, 
is much more formidable now, because 
more specious in argument, and more 
respectable in social position, as well 
as in the intellectual reputation of its 
members. Whatever the opinions of 
these men may be, they are doing in- 
finite mischief to their country by 
thinking aloud in the hearing of all 
Europe. 

Cexsus.— The New Peace Party, 
as you call them, simply hold that 
the war was just in its commence- 
ment, but is unjust in its continua- 
tion, seeing that the objects for which 
it was set on foot have beenmgained. 

Tierotemus.— Have I not con- 
yinced you of the contrary ? 

Cuxsus. — I must think over it —I 
canvot yield so easily; but as for 
thinking aloud, it is an Englishman’s 
right. and duty to think aluud; and 
how otherwise are our opinions con- 
scientiously formed to make them- 
selves known? 

TLEPoLEMus. — You must have 
known that no war could be conclud- 
ed without one party or the other 
sueing for peace. If you wished the 
war over, why not have held your 
tongues, and then Russia might have 
sued for peace even before this. As 
it. is, she probably thinks that if she 
is. suffering we are suffering too, to 
judge by our lamentations and grim- 
aces; and she may as well try it on 
a little longer. Russian statesmen 
have some experience at the German 
gambling-tables. They have had a 
run of luck against them for example, 
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and have only a few florins more in 
hand, but they have had’ private in- 
timation that the bank is weak, and 
so they think if the luck would but 
turn, they might possibly,even with 
the last florin, begin a ran of fortune 
that would end io breaking the bank. 
As for our making overtures for 
peace, although we might have known 
better ourselves, all Europe would 
have looked upon us as either beaten 
already, or on the point of being so; 
our prestige would be lost, which is 
the keystone of the arch of our na- 
tional position; and which gone, the 
ruin of our dominion, and perbaps 
of our independence and separate 
existence, would be sure to follow. 
Was it for the sake of making over- 
tures of peace that the voice of the 
New Peace Party has made itself 
heard ? 

Cexsus. — It was for the purpose of 
impressing on the mind of the nation 
that the first opportunity of making 
peace ought to be seized. 


TLeroLtemus. — I'he nation knew — 


that well enough without the teach- 
ing of these wiseacres ; but the nation 
denies that the opportunity bas yet 
arrived, and the on of peace has 
been scared away for the present with- 
out a doubt, because these men, like 
unbroken puppies, have chosen to 
give tongue when they ought to have 
walked quietly on towards the game 
they wished to secure. Never did 
the proverb, “Speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden,” appear more true. 

Cz.sus.—I will not contradict ; but 
there is one consideration connected 
with this war which I do not think its 
advocates have sufficiently weighed, 
It is this: We profess to be fighting 
for the future good of Europe and our 
own: country, setting people to rights 
at the East end of our hemisphere, 
while there is so much at our West 
end in hopeless confusion. It. is like 
the generosity of a spendthrift when 
he gives a dole to every begging letter- 
writer and leaves his just debts un- 
paid. Why do not we first set our 
own house in order, and endeavour to 
do something to ameliorate the con- 
dition of those working classes who 
are apparently sunk in: the lowest 
depth of misery and degradation? 
We are spending in fighting the 
money we ought to apply to the 
relief of domestic burdens, and those 
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burdens become oe every day 
from the pressure of the war. 

bag sar yar nesagponagprce vo but, om 
the first place you are ing the 
question. I allow that this ca mat- 
ter demanding anxious consideration. 
But you assume the real cause of the 
war to be that popularly and _poeti- 
cally assigned to it, namely, that of 
setting the world to rights. I allow 
that. we may hope it will have this 
effect. But the restraint or paralysa- 
tion of the aggressive tendencies of 
Russia, which is the real tangible ob- 
ject of the war, is nothing more than 
a far-sighted, self-defensive policy. 
We arrogate to ourselves no special 
purity of purpose. Is a man never 
to find fault with the sins of others 
because he is a sinner himself? We 
do not even say that we came into 
the war with clean hands, and you 
may throw India in our teeth, if you 
will. But this I do maintain, that 
the war became necessary to check 
a deep-laid scheme of universal domi- 
nion, which has ever been the breath 
of life to the imperial policy of 
Russia. 

If Russia had taken Turkey, Ger- 
many and Sweden would have gone 
next, Germany was already under 
the fascinatiOn of the eye of the boa- 
constrictor of the North. By her 
statesmen, as well as our own, any 
opposition to “the paramount destin 
of Russia” was declared useless, Well 
indeed it was that she was checked 
when she was. The avalanche of 
power was rolling on from the snowy 
region, gathering fresh masses to it- 
self and increased as it went, 
and unless arrested by the strength 
of other elements, would soon have 
come down in ruin and desolation on 
the fairest homes of Western civilisa- 
tion. As to the distress of our work- 
ing classes, we must deplore it; we 
have got society into that artificial 
and fictitious state, by cramming our 
towns and clearing our rural districts, 
that no exceptional condition can be 
borne, and only under the most favour- 
able combination of accidents are our 
masses able to exist in tolerable com- 
fort; but what would that distress 
have been if a Russian fleet, starting 
from the fiords and harbours of Nor- 
way, like the fleets. of our fathers, the 
Vikings, were hovering round the 
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coasts of Scotland, and_ throwing 
shell into Greenock and Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne? But perhaps. you do 
not dispute this; for if 1 understand 
you rightly, you only say that the 
war, @ just one in its commencement, 
ought to stop now because its ends 
are gained, and because its continu- 
ance occasions much distress among 
our working classes, amongst other 
reasons. hat might be said, then, 
against the continuance of this war— 
which I have shown, I think, to be, 
under the circumstances, both just and 
necessary—might be said against the 
continuance of any war, however just, 
politic, or indispensable. If, we are 
not able to carry on any real war 
without greatly distressing our popu- 
lation, we are not fit to be « nation, 
and the sooner we put ourselves under 
the wing of some power that is able 
and willing to protect us, the better. 
We hope it is not yet come to this. 
If.it is, it is for this reason: We have 
encouraged the labouring classes in 
our towns to look to a cheapness of 
the means of life which was alone 
possible under the reign of universal 
peace and commerce with all nations, 
not to speak of a series of abundant 
harvests, and we have no right to look 
on such conditions as other than inci- 
dental. 

The corn laws, which were so in- 
jadiciously repealed; were in fact, a 
kind of benefit-club for the poorer 
members of the community. They 
showed them what they had a right 
to expect as average prices in this 
country, and, by economising supply, 
provided against a rainy day. It is 
not the nature of the poor to distin- 
guish between casual and constant 

lenty. Having once enjoyed acci- 
ental cheapness, they live up to it 
for the future, and are consequently 
pinched in other times. The whole- 
some doctrine that every country 
oaglt, as a general rule, only to con- 
tain a population that it is capable 
of feeding, has been lost sight of, and 
that dependence on foreign supplies 
has been induced which has rained so 
many countries in the old times, and 
will ruin ours, if we do not heed 
whither we are going. The war is 
certainly a sharp and painful remedy 
to such a tendency; it indicates to 
our population—nor at present in the 
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most grievous way, for we are spared a it’was because you were asleep. 
_invasion—something like the natural so good as to tell the story yourself. 
normal prices of commodities in this | Irenzus.—I was at Malvern some 
our island, with which those who are time ago undergoing the water-cure. 
dissatisfied may go elsewhere. Not I was a Quaker then. 

that I would slur the duty of abating © Crtsus—A wet one, I presume, 
no effort to alleviate the ure of between whiles. 

high prices on our poorer classes: the  TLEPoLEmus.—A dry one, as far as 
existence of millions of hungry mouths my experience goes. 

is a fact which humanity cannot ig- Irenzvus.— Well, never mind—I 
nore; but we must not mortgage the had a friend of the Friends in the 
future independence, and indeed exist- next room. I was packed in wet 
ence, of our country for the sake of giv- sheets one day in such a way that I 
ing them a perilous abundance for the was bound hand and foot, and placed 
present. We may do everything short in a sitting position on a chair with 
of this. We may encourage emigra- a metal bottom. Part of the pro- 
tion abroad from our towns, not from cess consisted in keeping up the 
our rural districts—there is too much warmth by the flame of a spirit- 
of that already; we may encourage lamp placed under the bottom of my 
another emigration of a purer and chair. My attendant forgot me. The 
more wholesome kind—-I mean the heat increased; at last it became in- 
emigration of the prodigal children sufferable. A)l the horrors of martyr- 
of our towns into the country, which dom for no cause at all flashed on me 
their. fathers left for the towns, to at once. I screamed for help to my 
- breathe there air with its due mea- friend in the next room. I heard 
sure of oxygen—to bring more breadth his voice, and never did the heart 
of land into cultivation—to bring,out of drifting and starving mariner on 
the latent resources of the soil—and in a raft, who had attracted the notice 
time to produce that abundance from of a ship by his waved handkerchief, 
our own hidden strength, the want beat with greater delight; but judgo 
of which we now so keenly feel, from of my feelings when the voice said, 
having neglected the treasures that “Friend, I am sorry for thee, and 
lie at our feet, and having become would help thee if I could, but I am 
accustomed to look to the foreigner packed in like manner as thyself.” 

for supplies. It is a time, certainly, © TiEzPoLemus.—But how is it you 
for every nerve to be strained by the are sitting here safe and sound? 

rich to prevent the poor from falling § Inenzvus.—The attendant came in 
away from them—a time for every just in time to rescue me from my 
kindly sympathy and friendly assist- literally galling position. But it has 
ance—a time especially for promoting affected me ever since with a night- 
that instruction in common things mare, which spoils my after-dinner 
which: is the basis of all social eco- nap, if I take it in a sitting posture. 
nomy ; but let us beware of yielding I hope you will take my story instead 
to kindly impulse, so far that we are of arguments—indeed I had little to 
ready to barter the enduring interests say. The first edition of the Peace 
of our country for a fallacious sun- Society to which I belonged is out of 
beam of prosperity, which the rising print. Cobden, Bright, and that ilk, 
of some other cloud in another part are used up. Here is Mary with the 
of the heavens may at any moment bed-candles. 

obscure. The crisis is urgent; our | Cxxsus.—And it is time for the 
heartstrings will, no doubt, be pulled; second edition, which you say I re- 
but we must not give way, or we shall present, to be put into sheets. Good 
be jammed and packed up in our social night. 

conditions in such a manner, that we Irenazvus.—Not wet sheets, I hope, 
shall be psa to help ourselves, like mine at Malvern. Good-night. 
or a friend in time of need, like your | Tieporemus.— Sleep well. We 
Malvern acquaintance, Irenaeus. You will provide a fitter binding some 
have said little or nothing the whole day for that second edition.— 





evening—have, indeed, nodded assent 
to my positions ; but I strongly sus- 


“And hang a ealf's skin on these reoreant 
limbs.” 
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A MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES, 


» 


BY A PENINSULAR MEDALLIST. - 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 


I catt it “in the Pyrenees,” be- 
cause, though the affair did not come 
off amidst the peaks which crest the 


highest eminences of that stupendous 


idge, nor in the dark ravines which 
intersect its spurs, the hamlet which 
was the scene of my adventure was 
situated where the base of the range 
already ins to swell out of the 
plain; and that elevated table-land 
was in fact but a step in the ascent to 
the lofty summits of the mountains. 
Having in the Peninsular campaign 
of 1812 received a wound which com- 
pelled me to pass the winter of 1812-13 
at Lisbon as an invalid, I rejoined 
my regiment in the spring of 1813. 
I reached the British headquarters in 
time to partake in the glorious march 
across the north of Spain, and in its 
grand finish under the walls of Vit- 
toria. Our regiment was pushed 
well forward in the early part of the 
combat, won unrecorded laurels, and, 
after victory had declared in our 
favour, advanced rapidly some leagues 
beyond the city, eastward. In the 
next few days, after crossing some 
very high ground, we got into a 
strange, out-of-the-way district, all 
thorns and gravel, dried water-courses 
and barren flats; and at length were 
halted at a small hamlet, where we 
rested awhile, and received an order 
to march in the direction of the 
French frontiers, Vast was our de- 
light at the prospect of getting into 
France; but I, alas! was doomed to 
temporary cp sonapraeg= We had 
a few invalid soldiers, too ill to march ; 
it was necessary to leave them at the 
hamlet till they could be transferred 
to the nearest convalescent depot ; 
an officer must needs remain with 
them in charge; and I was the for- 
tunate individual, kindly selected by 
our gallant colonel. respectfully 
some other arrangement. Why 
couldn’t he have nominated a pawky 
ensign? ‘Captain ;’ said he, 
“T settled it so, my dear'sir, se eon 
with a view to your personal con- 





venience. Consider your health. Why 
you look like a shadow! You really 
must have a little rest. J insist upon 
t.” 

Remonstrance was unavailing. The 
regiment marched, and I remained in 
charge. The imvalids, till we could 
obtain the means of transportin 
them back to Vittoria, were lod 
in a deserted and plundered convent, 
which we fitted up for their reception 


~ as best we were able. I was billeted 


be the alcalde in a farmhouse, an 
old stone building, one of the few 
tenements in the village that ranked 
above a hovel. The farmer and all 
his family had disappeared ; *but I 
was courteously received by a jolly 
old monk. He had prepared dinner, 
brought out unimpeachable Catalo- 
nian wine, and at once made me at 
home by making himself perfectly so, 
both at table and in the chimney- 
corner, where he occupied and filled an 
ancient arm-chair. The said chair 
was constructed of light wood or 
cane, with strips of hide, not leather, 
nailed crossways, and seemed to be 
his by prescriptive right. 

He was an athletic man, a com- 
ound of clerical unction and massive 
orce. Noticing among my b 

a fowling-piece, and, ceremoniously 
apologising, he craved permission to 
examine it; and, when withdrawn 
from the bag in which it usually tra- 


‘velled, took it into his hands, arighted 


it, brought it to the present, cocked 
his eye along it, and scanned it with 
the contemplatio amorosa of a con- 
noisseur from butt to muzzle. He 
then courteously, but with a marked 
interest, begged leave to inquire, was 
I a sportsman? Evidently gratified 
by my reply in the affirmative, he 
assured me that there was no want 
of game in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; and on the word of a Castel- 
lano, =, me a good day’s sport, 
if I felt well enough to accompany 
him the next morning after break- 
fast with gun on shoulder. 
o 
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CHAPTER ‘11. 


Breakfast despatched, we set out, 
I on a mule, the Padre‘on a jackass. 
A lad of the village, Francisco by 
name, who had already begun to at- 
tach himself to my service, attended 
on foot—it was altogether his own 
voluntary act — to bag, and make 
himself generally useful. He was.a 
silent, seriouslooking youth, well- 
conducted, and, as I ultimately 
covered, not deficient in intelli- 


_ ‘When the country people in Spain 
go out shooting, their mode of sup- 
plying themselves with dogs is curious 
enough. On our reaching the Plaza, 
or open space in the village, the 
Padre called a halt. He and Fran- 
cisco immediately began to whistle 

with all their might ;—that was 
enough. Suddenly emerging from 

all quarters at once and evidently 
understanding the summons, came 
galloping up to us in a high state of 
exhilaration, as if for the fun, 

a whole pack of strange, nondescript, 

, yelping curs, no two alike, 
each an original — in short, the street- 

dogs of the hamlet. Certainly I 
never shot with such dogs before ; 
but under the circumstances they an- 

swered our purpose, as I shall pre- 
sently relate. 

The Padre had begged permission 
to examine my gun the day before. 
As we rode along, I now took a look 
at his ; it excited my curiosity. Why, 
it was an old French firelock. I 


dis- - 


ventured to.ask what it had cost him. 
He replied gravely, “Una _ cuchil- 
lada” (a blow with a knife). 

I understood, and, not wishing to 
Pav out = 7 ‘of hep 
further, begged to know what 
he used. 

“ Powder, the best English. For 
shot, balls.” 

“Balls, indeed! How many to a 
load ?” ; 

“To one charge, one bullet.” 

“ And pray,” said I, “what do you 
shoot ?” 

“You,” he replied, “will shoot 
hares and partridges. Where I am 
taking ym, I trust you will find no 
want of either. I shall shoot my 
own e,—or not shoot at all. 

“Come, come, reverend Padre,” said 
I, “let us understand each other, 
You, as a Spaniard, have your way 
of fighting; I, as an Englishman, 
have mine. Are we sportsmen to- 
day, or are we guerillas ?” 

“T am not a guerilla,” he replied, 
“except in presence of the enemy; 
and, to the best of my belief, there 
are no Frenchmen left alive in ; this 
neighbourhood. Were there any, I 
am not an unlikely person to know 
it. However you fight, or I fight, 
this day we are.out for sport, and not 
for war.” 

I might have inquired further, 
but preferred waiting to see the re- 
sult, when. we reached our sporting- 
ground, and got to work. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The wild dogs of the village, who 
accompanied us to the number of 
fifteen or twenty, kept up among 
themselves no end of noise and 
squabble as we went along. One bit 
another; the sufferer yelled with 
pain, jamped round, and snapped at 
a thied. ometimes half-a-dozen set 
upon a single victim, knocked him 
over, throttled and worried him. 
Quarrel, jealousy, mutual exaspera- 
tion and ill-will seemed to inspire the 
whole pack. Had one of my Kentish 
friends met me that day, he would 

e 


have considerably widened his eyes 
to see me out shooting with such a 
following, let alone Francisco with 
his crimson belt and jaunty cap, and 
the Padre, who sat on his donkey like 
a sack of wheat. 

To one of my canine attendants, 
however, my attention ere long was 
particularly directed; — a bitch of 
about a year old, in deportment and 
general appearance decidedly more 
ponmete than the rest, and rather 

unlike a sporting-dog. It ap- 
peared, in fact, that she had noticed 
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me, while I had noticed her; for, in- 
stead of mingling with the general 
hullabaloo as she went slong, and 
taking part in the wrangle and run- 
ning fight with the rest: of the pack, 
she attached herself to me and my 
mule, and trotted on quietly by my 


side. In fact, she seemed to have: 


made up her mind for a day’s shoot- 


* ing, and to be husbanding her forces 


till we reached the ground. Observ- 
ing that this discreet young lady had 
attracted my notice, Francisco stepped 
out till he got abreast, and, after 
walking a while by my side, watching 
his opportunity to speak, said at 
length, “ She is English.” 

“How, English?” said-I. 

“ Her father was English.” 

“Whence comes she?” I asked. 

“From Madrid. She followed me 
from Madrid, when I came homie.” 

“And what do you know: of her 
parentage?” ~ - 

“Her mother was a Madrilefia. 
Her father was an English pointer, 
brought out to Spain by the Cabal- 
lero Don Alfredo de la Montana, 
of the British cavalry.” 

Ah, my old acquaintance, Sir 
Alfred Mountney of the —— Hussars. 
Any dog of his would be a good dog, 
no doubt of it. So here, it saenel 
wasa cross between the half-wild 
race of the Peninsula and a thorough- 
bred pr pe sporting-dog. 

A ride of a Spanish league by a 
gredually ascending route brought us 
at length to the mouth of a ravine, 
which we ascended by a still steeper 
ang This path was in fact only the 

ed of a winter’s torrent, and wound 
upwards between narrow banks of 
rock and stunted herbage, till at its 
extremity we emerged on a table- 
land, which stretched away to the 
horizon. This, my friend the Padre 
informed me, was: the scene of our 
destined sport. Its whole surface, as 
far as eye could trace, was clumps of 
dwarfed and, for’ the most 
thorny shrubs, tangled with tufts of 
coarse sun-dried grass, the intervals of 
the thickets being sand and gravel. 

Ere we had dismounted and begun 
to load, our BF ony jumped forward, 
and commenced a general gallopade 
in all directions over the plain, with 
much yelping, sniffing, “an wagging 
of tails, zealously intent on putting 


up the game. I was beginning to 
wealiee how it would be possible to 
do execution with so many inter- 
lopers, but noticed one exception. to 
the outbreak. The Inglésita, as - 
Francisco called her, stood quietly by 
our side with a very business-like look, 
waiting till we advanced. «I loaded 
with smal]-shot, the Padre with ball, 

The sport, so far as I was con. 
cerned, proved not bad. Hares were 
plentiful, though it was not alwa 
easy to get a shot at them, from the 
— of ve os sob lnaped! was 
there any lack o -leg; par- 
tridges, but the difficulty was in 
gee them to rise. They ran 
ike wild turkeys, so that —call it 
unsportsmanlike if you will—it was 
absolutely necessary to shoot them as 
they ran, or they would have run out 
of sight. ‘The Inglesita kept close 
till I had fired, or went a little in 
advance, ‘and then made herself use 
ful in recovering the game,. Which 
Francisco bagged perpetually, with 
gravity and much _ I once 
thought I noticed her coming to 
something very like a point. Awhile, 
with an air of graceful embarrass- 
ment, she stood on three legs, as if 
not knowing what to do with the 
fourth. As to the other dogs, they 
rendered good service after their 
fashion by beating up the game, but 
got ics _—_ a Bow Pim of was: & 
wo esca) ng a few graing 
under some of the hides ; which 
indeed they almost tempted me to do 
more than once—with a view to their 
improvement. 

was getting éxcited by the sport, 

when I suddenly heard a sharp crack, 
and the whiz of a bullet. $01 my 
reverend comrade had found his game. 
“T have killed!” he shouted; “I 
always kill!” 

The Inglesita ran forward; but 
speedily ran back again, her tail 
swollen, her bristles erect, her wh 


part, — eminently expressive of scorn, 
indi, 


gnation, confusion, and disgust. 
What could it be? The other dogs 
now gathered in the same direction, 
and stood round in a circle, barking. 
with indescribable fury at something 
in their midst, to which they ap- 
peared either afraid or indisposed to 
approach nearer. , 
Phe Padre walked up, and by the 
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nape of the neck lifted his lifeless 
victim, a dog-fox. 

“Senor Padre,” said I, as we 
rambled anes, pie that : the 
game you kill in preference. oxes 
Sieiuge? Nothing but foxes ?” 

“ Foxes,” said he—his eye flashed 
—*“or Frenchmen.” 

Ere we reached home, I became 


acquainted with the Padre’s military 
experiences. The history was simply 
an enumeration of the “Franceses” 
who had fallen by his hand, with a 

rnish of wild adventure. The 
Padre was not sifgular, as a native 
of the Peninsula, in his Gallican 
antipathies, nor yet in his taste for 
shooting foxes with ball. - 


CHAPTER IV. 


In that sequestered village I re- 
mained for some days, in charge of 
my sick and wounded soldiers, things 
going on as usual. The jolly old 
gantgaryy rejoiced in exercising 

e laws of hospitality, and was my 
companion in several shooting excur- 
sions, with Francisco, the Inglesita, 
and the same posse comitatus of 
village dogs. On one occasion the 
Rev. Padre conducted me to a small 
reedy lake embosomed in hills, where, 
what with wild-fowls and enormous 
water-snakes, we had a very fair 
day’s os Generally, however, we 
took the direction of the sandy, 
bushy, elevated table-land, and came 
staggering home under a load of hares 

red-legged partridges, of which 
our patients, much to their own 
satisfaction, got an ample portion. 
It will not surprise any one who has 
gone through the exhausting, and, to 
a marching officer, the inglorious 
fatigues of a campaign, if I confess 
that this period of vocation, though 
not far remote from great strategic 
movements, and almost within the 
sound of big guns, was soothing to 
my spirits, as well as recreative to an 
exhausted constitution. Little did I 
dream that war, in a novel form, was 
about to beat up my quiet quarters. 
But let me not anticipate. The 
Padre, adhering to-his own ideas of 
sporting, went on as before, shooting 
foxes with ball, or shooting nothing; 
in which peculiar line of things ‘be 
continued to meet with occasional 
success, I never knew him miss a 
shot, but of course his opportunities 
were few. 

When the regiment marched on, 


and I was left in charge, it was duly 
notified to me that a military surgeon 
would be sent from Vittoria to attend 
on our invalids. I anxiously waited 
~ by day, but no surgeon came. 
rote letters—got answers —some 
criminative, some plaintive, some ex- 
lanatory and unintelligible, ~some 
ighly satisfactory —still no surgeon. 
The fact is, as I afterwards discovered, 
a young doctor, fresh from England, 
had landed in the north of Spain; 
and this was the gentleman designated 
to give us the benefit of his services. 
But partly from confusion of orders, 
partly from the tardiness of commu- 
nication, partly from his own want of 
campaigning experience, he remained 
for some time, with the best inten- 
tions, totally ignorant of his destina- 
tion; and having knocked about from 
— to place, he at last reached our 
amlet, with his case of instruments in 
the highest order for work, some four- 
and-twenty hours after the last of our 
sick men had been sent off for Victoria. 
Destitute as we were thus left of sur- 
gical and medical aid in our village 
hospital, I had procured, on my own 
responsibility, the occasional attend- 
ance of a rural practitioner—a native 


Spaniard. But he, a silent and | 


meagre man, did little more than 
look at the patients ; one poor fellow 
had already died, on the second day 
from our arrival ; and, after a week’s 
waiting, I was getting so savage at 
this strange neglect, that I was well- 
nigh taking some extraordinary step 
which might have destroyed my pro- 
fessional Pee for life, when 
the arrival of unlooked-for visitors 
brought us seasonable relief. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I had just returned with the Padre 
and Francisco from a morning’s sport 
and was giving orders in front of my 
billet -for the conveyance of hares 
and birds to the hospital, when, look- 
ing down into the lane which led up 
into the village from the open country 
to the south, we became cognisant of 
an arrival. At this time we were 
always on the qui vive, especially in 
that direction. For the defeat of the 


. French at Vittoria had been followed 


by a general break up of their forces 
in Spain ; all were eager to get back 
into France; there was a perpetual 
rush of Frenchmen in small parties 
from south to north, in the direction 
of the frontiers; there was also a 
perpetual decimation of their ranks 
by the exasperated peasantry; and 
my friend the Padre was perpetually 
on the look-out, prepared with a 
knife or a bullet for any “Francez” 
that might cross his path He 
snorted at the sight of the approach- 
ing travellers; his dark complexion 
grew a trifle darker, and his look 
particularly quiet and savage. 

“Four,” said he, in an altered 
tone of voice, a little husky and 
choking-like ; “two on donkies, one 
on mule-back, and one on foot. Are 
you loaded ?” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said I, “ Be 
quiet.” 

“Qh, very good, Sefior Capitan ; 
all the same,” said he. “If you pre- 
fer it, we can give them board and 
lodging for the night, and take them 
to-morrow after breakfast, as they 
pass up the hollow road.” 

“Why, look at them,” I replied. 
“Two of them at least are Spaniards, 
I undertake to say, even at this dis- 


Ce. 

“ Ah, Santa Eufemia!” he exclaim- 
ed, seeing better as they came nearer. 
“A party of wounded men! — Look, 
one of them has his head bandaged, 
another has his arm in a sling.” 

Ere long the party reached us. 
Two were Spanish nts, wounded 
in an affair with the French. The 
third was an addition to my hospital, 
in the shape of an English soldier. 
He had been taken prisoner ; and, in 


the general break-up of the French 
army, had made his escape, assisted 
by the natives. Too much weakened 
by exhaustion and privation to alight 
without help, he looked around for a 
friendly arm. The Padre — 
up, took him affectionately round the 
waist, lifted him easy out of the saddle, 
and carried him like a baby into the 
house. 

“Senor Capitan,” said the Padre 
as he came out with an air of exhila- 
ration, “for such an invalid’as that 
your hospital is just the place. He 
requires no medicine, which you have 
not got. What he needs is rest and 
food, of which I trust there will be 
no want.” + 

The two wounded Spaniards, also, 
were now assisted in, with a view to 
supplying the immediate wants of 
the whole party, previous to ap 
arrangement for their removal to the 
hospital. 

While the Padre was occupied 
with our new guests within, my own 
attention was .directed to the indivi- 
dual who had ‘accompanied them on 
foot. His age might be from five to 
eight and twenty; he wore an old 
Spanish cloak, which nearly con 
cealed his person, gnd a very old 
Spanish cocked-hat. His face, though 
not old, was weather-beaten, and 
lined with wrinkles which indicated 
anxiety and suffering. I could not 
make him-out. His quick eye was 
certainly not English, and, I thought, 
not Spanish, He privately made a 
hasty sign, as if wishing to commu- 
nicate, and bespeaking confidence, 
Guessing how matters stood, I ap- 
proached the beasts, and began to 
examine them. 

“ Monsieur,” said he in a whisper, 
addressing me in French, “I perceive 
that you are an English officer. I 
have the honor to be a French 
officer.” 

“ Very good,” said I ; “ speak gently, 
if you please, but not in a whisper.” 

“ Monsieur,” he continued, “1 am 
aman of immense resources, or you 
would not see me here. My life 
during the last few days has been 
exposed to perpetual peril, which I 
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have eluded only by singular address. 
The skill with which I have treated 
my three patients is just simply in- 
credible.” 

“ Are you then of the miedical pro- 
fession?” I asked. 

“Excuse me,” he coe “T say 
it with pride, I am a soldier” (je suwzs 
militaire). “To save my life, how- 
ever, with equal skill and benevolence 
I treated these sick men. In fact, 
my talents aré universal. From the 
art’ of cookery up to the differential 
calculus, I know everything. May I 
depend on your friendly protection ?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“As a prisoner to the English,” I 
replied, “‘you are safe, of course. 
Should you consider yourself more 
secure in confinement? or will you 
give your parole?. (I knew it mat- 
tered not a rush; for, exasperated as 
the grantee then were against the 
French, beyond the pale of English 

rotection, his life was not secure an 
Instant.) 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “I give you 

my parole d'honneur” — here he 

— “Igive you my parole d’hon- 

newr, that I will not escape from this 
lace.” 

“That will do,” I replied; “at 
least for the present. I think, then, 
you had better take up your quarters 
in my billet, and make yourself com- 
fortable. You know what are the 


ca feelings of the Spanish popu- 
ation. The less we say about your 
being a Frenchman the better.” 

“ Monsieur,” said he, laying his 
hand on his waistcoat, “I have yet 
one small request.” 

“ How can I serve you?” I asked. 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur,” he replied, 
as if about to communicate some 
great fact; ‘but the liberty I- am 
about to take is so immense, I hardly 
know how—” (He bows very low). 

“Come,” said I; “no. ceremony 
between campaigners. If I can help 
you, I will with pleasure.” 

“ During the fast fortnight I have 
suffered intensely. But the acme of 
my privations—ah! might I pre- 
sume?” . 

“Tell me what it is at any rate.” 

He rummaged in an inner pocket, 
and brought out an: old brass snuff- 
box. 

“Look!” said he dramatically, 
and raised the lid. “ Positively ex- 
hausted! Empty! For three days, 
not a pinch! I appeal to a man of 
your sensibilities. Imagine, conceive, 

icture to yourself, if you can, the 
Intensity of my sufferings.” 

I handed him my box. Receiving 
it with an air of eager and devoted 
gratitude he rapidly applied. to each 
nostril successive supplies of the pun- 
gent dust, mingling with his enormous 
pinches profound acknowledgments. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘N 


I stood chatting with my new 
acquaintance in the street, inwardly 
meditative on the extraordinary and 
perfectly French versatility, which 
could at one moment discuss: arrange- 
ments for the preservation of his life 
ufder very ticklish circumstances, 
and the next, negotiate the loan of 
my snuff-box. 

“From what part of France are 
you?” I -asked. “From the south- 
west ?” 

“Ah, ah!” said he. “I feel flat- 
tered by your ‘penetration. In - fact, 
it is second only to my own. Yes, 
sir, with exultation I inform you 
that I am not oply a Frenchman, 
but a Gascon.” © 

The Padre stood by my elbow. 
His look was sombre and dogged. 


Grasping my arm with nervous ab- 
ruptness, he drew me a little aside. 
“So then I find that fellow is a 
Frenchman,’ he said. The Padre 
spoke with hideous grin and rollin 
eyes. I never saw such a horri 
look. 

“Yes,” I replied; “and my pri- 
soner.” 

“T do not perceive how that should 
be,” he answered with forced calms 
ness, “under the circumstances of 
the case.” 

“ Depend upon it,” said 1, “such is 
the fact: _I have taken ‘his: parole, 
am responsible for his safety, and feel 
bound to defend his life as I would 
my own. Besides, are you not aware 
that he has doctored your country- 
men, the two wounded peasants?” — 
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“That I know,” said the Padre, 
“or he would not be alive at this mo- 
ment.” 

‘“¢ Nonsense, nonsense,” said I, tak- 
ing him by the arm as he had _just be- 
fore taken me; “here, come this way. 
Monsieur, this is the Rev. Padre, Don 
José Yriarte yGusman.” (The French- 
man bowed low, with the air of a 
dancing-master:) “And this, Sefior 
Padre, is Monsieur ——” u 

“Le Tisanier,” said the Frenchman, 
bowing _— 

“ His father being French, he is of 
course considered a Frenchman. But 
his mother,” I continued, extemporis- 
ing, “ was a Spaniard ; and in fact he 
himself was born’ in Spain.” ‘ 

“Born in Spain,” said M. le Tisa- 
nier, promptly adopting the idea; 
“ born at Oviedo.” (Another bow.) 

“ By profession, Senor Padre, he is 
a surgeon. And in that capacity he 


has tended your wounded country- me. 


men; who in a recent skirmish, only 
that M. le Tisanier was nt, and 
promptly lent his invaluable aid, 
= both shot dead. Ask them your- 
se f. ” ’ 

“Both shot dead; ask them your- 
self,” said M. le Tisanier. 

“Tn the absence of an English sur- 
geon,” I added, “ M. le Tisanier will 
be invaluable to me at the hospital, in 
attending my own sick men, as well as 
the two Spaniards.” 

The Padre looked a little perplex- 

. “I am somewhat out of order 
myself,” said he plaintively. The 
Padre was robust hearty-com- 

lexioned man of some five-and-forty. 
With the exception of a slight ten- 
dency to corpulence, which was 
merely professional, you might have 
set him down for a picture of jolly 
health, satisfactory appetite, and good 
digestion. 

“Tt was,” I continued, “only the 
popular feeling against the French 
army, amounting, in fact, to exaspera- 
tion, and indiscriminately including 
all in any way of French connection, 
which compelled M..le Tisanier to. 
make a hasty exit from’ Seville, where 
he had practised with immense success 
for, I think you said (looking at M. le 
Tisanier,) nearly six Fis 3 

“ Six years on the 5th of December 
next,” said M. le Tisanier. “ But: per- 
mit me, My.practice is not indiscrim- 
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inate. Ordinary patients I decline. 
In short, I attend to none but hopeless 
cases ; that is, cases given up by the 
faculty.” 

“T never could get any of the facul- 
y to prescribe for my case,” said the 

adre, evidently beginning to feel an 
interest. ; 

“ Precisely,” said M. le Tisanier. 
“There are, in effect, two classes of 
maladies which I comprehend under 
the title of hopeless, and which I 
therefore fegard as peculiarly my 
province — those which practitioners 
abandon, and those which they re 
fase to take up. Yours, Senor 
Padre, appears to be of the latter cate- 
go’ ois i 
“ Just so,” replied the Padre, quite 
mollified and toned down. . “The 
medicos about here, when I consult 
them, uniformly have the cruelt 
to say there’s nothing the matter wi 


“T never heard of anything so ut- 
terly unprofessional,” said M. le Tisa- 
nier. He stept up politely to the Pa- 
dre; felt his pulse. 

“ Your tongue if you please.” ‘The 
Padre put out his tongue. 

“ Ah I perceive,” said M. le Tisa- 
nier. “Pray,” said he, looking the 
Padre very earnestly in the face; 
“pray.” He put his moitth to the 
Padre’s ear, and his voice dropt into 
a whisper. I stepped back. There 
followed a brief: but very earnest con- 
ference, which I did not overhear, and 
which my pen is not sufficiently graphio 
to portray. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the Pa- 
dre, “ suppose we step in and take din- 
ner.” 

M. le. Tisanier, as we followed the 
Padre indoors, contrived, with much 
scraping, to get together a final 
pinch out of my all but exhausted 
snuff box, to’which, during the preced- 
ing conference, his attentions had. been 
incessant; He then returned the box 
with every demonstration of the deep- 
est gratitude. 

“Fou had better give me yours 
also,” said I; “then I can fill both at 
the same time.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” he replied, “you 
overwhelm me with benefits. Bat 
for you I might have been at this 
moment a dead man. The address 
with which, in such difficult circum: 
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stances, you improvised my docto- 


rate, excited my high admiration. 
Talent like yours compels me—yes, I 
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say it fearlessly—compels me to turn 
my thoughts inwards, and to contem- 
plate—myself.” 


4‘ 


CHAPTER VIL 


Acquaintance and good fellowship 
are soon knocked up between soldiers 
on service; and I was beginning to 
acquire quite a liking for my new 
companion, all whose peculiarities of 
character proved highly amusing. I 
took an early opportunity of re- 
marking to the Padre, that though 
his own impressions of el Doctor 
Tisanero had been favourably modi- 
fied, yet I hoped he would exert his 
influence a the espe ta the 
village and parts adjacent; otherwise 
my Sleonet  aiight still be regarded 
and dealt with as a bona fide French- 
man, a result which, in the existing 
state of popular feeling, would be 


highly tragical. “Yes, yes,” said the 
Padre. “A word from me is suffi- 


cient, so long at least as he remains 
in this neighbourhood; and _ that 
word I have spoken. The Doctor 
may with perfect security go to and 
from the hospital. He may also go 
out shooting with us; or go by him- 
self if he likes, provided he does not 
go too far.” . 

M. le Tisanier promptl 
ed his attendance at the hospital, 
and with good effect. Certainly the 
lively step with which he skipped 
from bed to bed was not precisely 
that which one would look for in a 
member of the faculty; but the men 
liked him, and he evidently had 
some knowledge both of medicine and 
of surgery, as well as more than an 
average share of judgment and dis- 
crimination. As a preliminary mea- 
sure, he at once installed himself in 
the entire management of all culin- 
ary arrangements for the sick, who 
now got wholesome aad nutritious 
messes very much to their taste, 
though they could not always tell 
what the said messes were made of. 
With regard to the wounded, clean- 
liness and poulticing were our doc- 
tor’s chief resources; and with these 
appliances, in the absence of more 
regular aid, all the patients seemed 
to be doing well. Much of the 
amelioration, which he attributed to 


commenc- 


his remedies, I could not help im- 
puting to the dietary. Meanwhile, I 
went on, writing savage and ineffec- 
tual letters for a surgeon, though 
somewhat consoled by the reflection 
that matters proceeded no worse in the 
interim. 

But M. le Tisanier was ambitious ; 
he was also a man of an active mind, 
and ever in pursuit of some new 
object of interest and occupation. 
He had concocted, and in due time 
he communicated to me _ confiden- 
tially,a grand scheme. It was no less 
than this; that he, M. le Tisanier, 
in addition to the superintendence of 
the hospital, should take upon him- 
self the management of our private 
kitchen, actually administered by 
the Padre; in other words, that he, 
superseding the Padre, should daily 
cook the dinner for himself, the Padre, 
and me. 

The scheme came out one evening 
after the Padre had retired to rest, 
as we were seated al fresco, enjoying 
a cool cigar, with the intention of 
soon following the Padre’s example. 
M. le Tisanier opened the subject 
with very little preamble, by polite- 
ly informing me that the French 
cuisine beat that of all other nations 
out of the field; that the Gascons 
were decidedly the best cooks in 
France, and that he beat all the cooks 
in Gascony. He proceeded to remark 
that we had flour, milk, eggs, bacon, 
lard, game, mutton, pork, and goats’ 
flesh in abundance, with occasional 
— of very available beef; and 
with such materials, besides others 
which he enumerated, he felt, he 
owned, ambitious (admitting the unde- 
niable merits. of the pt to show 
what his own talents could accom- 
plish in the department of la haute 
cuisine. 

I pause not to detail by what 
means he gradually brought his plans 
to bear. It was a delicate business ; 
for the Padre conceived that he him- 
self understood these matters as well 
as most men; and for my own part, 
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I was so well satisfied with things as 
they were, that I felt no wish for a 
change. The Padre was great at an 
olla podrida, his omelets were  capi- 
tal, and he had once given us a boiled 
turkey stuffed with chestnuts. (Boil 
the chestnuts separate, and pound -in 
a mortar. Flavour with the lean of 
ham or bacon dry-baked and grated.) 
My French friend, however, had a 
purchase on the Padre as his medical 
adviser, in which office he now was 
fully installed, and had entirely won 
the Padre’s confidencg, Availing 
himself of this advantage, he intro- 
duced first one dish, then a second, 
till at length he gradually established 
himself in the superintendence of 
our kitchen, ostensibly operating 
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under the Padre’s direction, but ulti- 
mately having pretty much his own 


way. 

The result of this. arrangement 
was, that when the Padre and I 
went out on our daily excursions in 
pursuit of game, M. le Tisanier gene-- 
rally remained at home, dividing his 
morning between the hospital, to 
which he attended first; and our din- 
ner for three, which he always had 
in a forward state when we rezarned 
from shooting. Sometimes, however, 
he rose early to roam the lowlands 
near the village in search of culinary 
roots and herbs, bringing home also 
innimerable varieties of the mush- 
room, with none of which we were 
poisoned. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We are now fast arriving, benig- 
nant reader, at that point of our nar- 
rative when the plot begins to thicken. 
It may nevertheless be here as well 
to inform you, that the Padre having 
one morning set out early on a visit 
to Vittoria, and not being expected 
back till night, M. le Tisanier had, 
with his usual grandiloquence and 
urbanity, formally announced an in- 
tention on his part to avail himself 
of the opportunity to give me an 
Encuise dinner. 

Abstaining front any detailed ac- 
count of this splendid, and to me 
very novel banquet—for I never sat 
down to such an English dinner be- 
fore, and probably never shall again, 
even in Paris—let me at any rate 
dwell a moment, with fond recollec- 
tions which two and forty years have 
not obliterated, on the entrée of 
roast-beef. For the basis of his 
operations in elaborating this truly 

ritish dish, M. le Tisanier, who 
scorned to receive a suggestion even 
from an Englishman on the subject 
of roast-beef, had selected a consider- 
able portion of the round! The 
culinary preparation of this block or 
clump of raw meat he_ commenced 
some hours before it was to come on 
the table, by placing it on a gridiron 
in a dish, and thrusting it into a ver 
hot oven, where he kept it only till 
it was thoroughly heated through, 
and a little scorched on the outside. 


Then, drawing it out, he transferred 
it before my astonished eyes into 
a boiler, with a view to soup! In 
the -boiler, however, it was not 
allowed to boil, but only to sim- 
mer— nay, scarcely that. After ex- 
periencing, for how many hours I 
did not. count, this gradual and very 
leisurely process of concoction, matu- 
ration and digestion, the beef was 
withdrawn from the boiler, and again 
temporarily deposited, for final brown- 
ing, in the oven. From the oven it 
came direct to table, smoking hot, 
and streaming like Ida, from its sum- 
mit to its base, with a rich and very 
appetising sauce, of which all I can 
— state is, that one in 
ient was toasted shreds of onion. 
Certainly it was not English roast- 
beef; but it ate very tender, and was 
altogether unexceptionable. I was 
therefore able to do ample justice to 
this artistic achievement of M. le 
Tisanier, who watched me with 
anxious eagerness, and professed 
himself mong than a thousand times 
repaid for the labours of the morning 
by - unqualified commendations, 
and the activity of my knife and 
fork. A plum-pudding was to follow; 
but that, alas! proved a failure. 
Just as the beef was removed, and I 
all expectation, Francisco, to my no 
small consternation, brought in- soup- 
plates and spoons! Exactly as it 
occurred on another memorable occa 
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sion, M. le Tisanier had forgotten the 
cloth. That day we had no plum- 
pudding, but we had very respectable 
plum-porridge. 

It was in the cool of the same 
evening that we stepped out from 
the dining-room into the open air, 
each blowing a cigar, and stood at 
the front entrance of the house. Our 
— afforded us a view up and 

own the road, so that no person 
could enter the village at either ex- 
tremity without our perceiving it. 
Suddenly M. le Tisanier threw up 
both his hands and clasped them 
with a cry of agony. 

“ Ah,” he ‘cried, “Frenchmen !— 
look !—prisoners !— my countrymen ! 
—they are lost!—they are doomed! 
—they will be all massacred !” 

True enough, a party was ap- 
proaching, of which four, it. was 
too evident, were prisoners, and 
Frenchmen. 

The whole company was on foot. 
The four prisoners marched two and 
two, their hands fied behind by cords 
connected with a rope extending from 
the front pair to the rear. They had 
their side-arms, knapsacks and ac- 
coutrements ; but their muskets. were 
carried by the peasants who escorted 
them. 

“Go in,” said I to M. le Tisanier. 
“Leave this little affair to me. Go 
in-doors, I entreat you. Manifest no 
aympeahy: or all is lost.” 

“With all his volatility and rodo- 
montade, M. le Tisanier showed on 
this occasion that he wanted neither 
tact nor feeling. _ The affair suffi- 
ciently explained itself. The four 
Frenchmen, having fallen into the 
hands of the exasperated peasantry, 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have been hanged or shot off-hand. 
But. the Padre being ‘looked up to 
by the whole district, not only as.a 
spiritual guide, but as a great guerilla 

ief and military commander, they 
were brought to his abode, in order 
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that justice might be done upon them 
in more lar form. 

Advancing up the road in -sullen 
silence, the whole company, captives 
and captors, arrived in front of our 
billet, and there halted. My first 
object was to get the prisoners into 
my own keeping. 

“Any taken alive besides these 
four ?” I asked. 

“No, Sefor Capitan,” replied an 
elderly countryman. “These are the 
only prisoners out of a hundred or 
more. In tgeir attempt to: esca 
into France, they got into this neigh- 
bourhood, or there would have been 
no prisoners at all. Will Don José 
be here soon ?” 

“The reverend Padre,” I replied, 
“went this morning to Vittoria, and 
will not be home till late. You can, 
if you please, leave the prisoners here 
in custody. By the by, why have 
you left them their side-arms ?” 

I stepped up to the captives as 
if with the idea of removing their 
accoutrements, and communicated 
with one of them by a consolatory 
glance, to which he responded by a 
look of intelligence— pitiful enough, 
to be sure. 

“Oh, I see,” said I. “ Their hands 
being tied, the belts cannot come off. 
What will you do with the prisoners 
till Don José returns? If they re- 
main here, they will be safest in the 
great room at the top of the house.” 

So it was. settled.. From the cer- 
tainty that the prisoners, if at large, 
would speedily fall a sacrifice to t 
vengeance of the enraged population, 
there was no fear of. their attempting 
to escape. They were accordingly 
marched up-stairs, still bound, how- 
ever, and held together by the cord, 
and were locked up in a large room 
with little windows, which occupied 
the whole upper floor of the building. 
Their muskets also were deposited on 
the premises, The captors then sepa- 
ratea for the night. 


CHAPTER ™ 


The coast being clear, I was ascend- 
ing the staircase with the key of the 
attic, which was now a prison, when 
M. le Tisanier burst out upon me 
from his own apartment on the first 


floor! Poor little man, he was in 
tears. He seized my hand. - 

“ Ah,” said he, “my poor country- 
men! If they remain, they will be 
murdered — butchered — massacred ! ~ 
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If they escape will never reach 
the frontier r aot 

“Depend upon it,” said I, “their 
only chance is to stay where the 
are, though in the lion’s den. It wi 
be no easy matter for us to save their 
liveg; but whatever can be done, we 
will do. You had better come up.” 

The prisoners, bound as they were, 
had contrived to seat themselves on 
the floor, and, on our entering, raised. 
themselves with some difficulty on 
their legs. I was struck with their 
martial bearing, even in misfortune. 

My own hand and M. le Tisanier’s 
simultaneously ie into our 
respective pockets. The cords which 
bound the prisoners’ wrists soon yield- 
ed to our knives. This operation was 
not effected without an immense deal 
of parlez-vous between the. prisoners 
and M. le Tisanier. It transpired, in 
the course of the conference, that these 
four soldiers, so far as they were 
aware, were the only survivors of 
150 or 180 men, who, as an advanced 
guard, had preceded a column of some 
3000 of the French army on their 
march to the frontier. 

I now addressed them. “ Sur- 
rounded as you are with Spaniards, 
with no British force at hand, you 
doubtless are aware of your actual 
position ?” 

“Yes, yes,” they answered; “we 
understand.” 

“Then,” said I, “let me most 
earnestly entreat you 1o avoid any 
indiscretion’ which. might augment 
the risks that surround you. You 
must be content to remain where 
you are for the night, and be satisfied 
with straw for bedding. This gentle- 
man isa French officer. Will you be 
guided by him and by me?” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” they replied. 

“What's in the larder?” said I to 
M. le Tisanier. “Got anything to 
give these hungry fellows ?” 

“Hah!” replied he, “I shall in- 
stantly proceed to prepare them a 
superb repast. Let me: see;. in three 
fours” 

“ Better,” said I, “give them at 
once the remainder of the beef and 
bread @ discretion. To-morrow you 
con cook them a regular good break- 

t.” 

“Pardon me,” said a French sol- 
dier, whose hollow cheek and sunken 
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though fiery eye too clearly indicated 
his recent sufferings and privations ; 
“we have a still more urgent want. 
Oh! M. Vofficier, if you please,-water ! 
Those —— Spaniards never think of 
giving a poor miserable prisoner a 
drop to drink, and we were too 
proud to ask. We are half-dead with 
thirst.” 

M. le Tisanier skipped out of the 
room and shot down stairs; and I, 
on his return with a capacious pitcher, 
left him in charge of his countrymen, 
taking with me, however, their side- 
arms and ammunition, which I dé- 
posited with their firelocks in m 
own yen a My motive will 
presently appear. 

Night drew on. The Padre, I 
began to calculate, would soon be 
back from Vittoria. What was to 
be done? By what rhetoric was the 
Padre to be persuaded not only into 
sparing the lives of the four prisoners, 
but into oe them from his 
exasperated countrymen ? 

Perhaps it will here be asked, Why 
did I not take my proper ground as 
a British officer? instead_of trusting 
to the contingency of getting to the 
blind side ofa: vindictive and san- 
guinary. partisan, would it not have 
been more dignified to insist upon 
the laws of civilised warfare, to stig- 
matise the proposed butchery as atro- 
cious, and to demand the lives of the 
captives as a tribute to humanity? 

To this I a The position was 
peculiar, and I was more intent upon 
saving the prisoners than upon main- 
taining niy own dignity. Be it re- 
membered there were no British 
forces within call: with the excep- 
tion of my few sick men in hospital, 
I was the only Englishman in the 
village or neighbourhood. Those 
sick men had indeed their firearms, 
but they had not a round of ammu- 
nition each; besides which, most of 
them were prostrate, either from 
casualities of from exhaustion, and 
thate was not one of their whole 
number whom I should have felt 
justified in turning out on duty. It 
was clear, then, had I made a de- 
mand, and had the demand been 
resisted, that I “possessed no power 
to enforce it. Nay, should it. only 
once transpire among the peasantry 
that I was operating to save the 
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prisoners, so excited at that period 
was the general feeling against the 
French, the whole population of the 
neighbourhood would probably as- 
semble en masse, and cut short the 
discussion by proceeding to summary 
execution. nder these circum- 
stances, I determined, in the first 


CHAPTER X. 


A little after nightfall, the Padre, 
in a remarkably amiable temper, re- 
turned from Vittoria. M. le Tisanier, 
in a state of nervous anxiety, which 
he kept to himself as he was best 
able, tremulously tendered his eager 
energies in preparing whatever the 
Padre would prefer as an evening 
meal. 

“Mil gracias,” said the Padre. 
“ Nothing, nothing whatever. Why, 
it’s out of the question. You don’t 
suppose I would go to Vittoria with- 
out dining with my own fraternity? 
I will merely join you in a cup of 
coffee and a cigar, and retire for the 
night.” 

Spaniards, let me observe are ac- 
counted temperate; but they can 
make as good a dinner as any people 
on earth. After one such meal, how- 
ever, they are in no hurry: to take 
another. 

Our coffee despatched, and our 
cigars in full process of combustion, 
I opened the conference. 

“Well, Sefior Padre, heard any- 
thing about the French?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he; “I was told 
all about them before I entered the 
village. So you have got them up- 
stairs. Quite right.” The Padre, it 
was clear, misconceived my question. 

“The four prisoners, you mean. 
Well,” said I, “ what do you intend 
to do with them?” 

“To-morrow morning after break- 
fast,” he replied, “send out a party 
of the villagers to dig a hole; after 
breakfast, march the prisoners -#he 
spot, shoot them, and pitch them in.” 

M. le Tisanier summoned up all 
his nonchalance, but looked very pale. 

“That, however, Sefor Padre is 
not the point to which my inquiry 
tended. Have. you heard anything 
about the French forces, and their 
movements ?” 
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instance, _ to try fair means, well 
knowing: that if I could gain the 
Padre, his authority with his coun- 


-trymen would suffice—yet fully aware 


that the negotiation was no easy one, 

and that I must prepare for the 

—- alternative of an angry col- 
ion. 


“French forces? Where? he 
asked. 

“Tn this immediate neighbour- 
hood,” replied I. 

“ How can that be?” said he. “I 
understood from my informant that 
the four prisoners up-stairs were the 
only survivors of the whole party.” 

“True,” said I; “of their own 
party they are. But that party was 
merely an advanced guard. The 
main body, three thousand strong, is 
following on the same line of march, 
and in all likelihood will pass close 
to us; nay, very possibly oceupy this 
village for a day or two, and pass 
through it.” 

“Indeed!” said the Padre, rising 
from his easy-chair, “If that is so, 
we must not wait for to-morrow. . Jus- 
tice must be done on the prisoners 
this night. The village must be 
roused without loss of time.” 

M. le Tisanier turned paler than 
ever, and began to look dangerous. 
He was about to spring from his 
seat, but with a look of entreaty I 
kept him quiet. 

“ First, Senor Padre,” said I, “a 
word with you, if you please. Come, 
sit down again for a. moment, and 
hear what I have got to say.” 

The Padre resumed his arm-chair. 
_ “You intend, then,” I continued, 
“to shoot these prisoners, though 
aware that the French forces are close 
athand. Of course you are prepared 
for the consequences.” 

“What consequences?” said the 
Padre, with a look of surprise. “I 
see no need that the French shoul 
know anything about it. Should 
they come here in force, I shall of 
course accommodate as many of the 
officers as I can, and give them 
the best entertainment the house 
affords.” 

“But in all probability,” said I, 
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“the French will know it. For ex- 
ample, should I unfortunately fall 
into their hands—and, having - inva- 
lids in charge, I shall not attempt to 
escape till the last moment—you can- 
not expect me to conceal a transac- 
tion I so decidedly disapprove. Be- 
sides that, my men in hospital would 
be sure to know it, and their disap- 
ety would be as strong as mine. 

ow, in case the French come here, 
even should I get off, there are some 
among my invalids whom it would be 
impossible to remove. Therefore, make 
up your mind. If you will shoot your 
prisoners, I cannot prevent it. Shoot 
them, but be prepared to have it 
known.” © 

“Very good,” said the Padre dog- 
gedly. “I have made up my mind. 
The wrongs of Spain, our plundered 
cities, our ravaged fields, my slaughter- 
ed countrymen, all demand their blood. 
They must die.” 

“Of course, then,” said I, “ you are 
quite secure that you will yourself es- 
cape. If they catch you, they will hang 
youlikeadog.” . 

“ After the massacre of the French 

prisoners in the south,” said M. le Tis- 

anier, “several reverend padres were 
caught and hanged. Two near Seville, 
to my certain knowledge.” 

“They are welcome to hang me, if 
they can catch me,” said the Padre. 

“No doubt,” I added, “ you have 
also prepared a place of security, and 
the means of flight for the females of 
the village.” 

. “ Highly necessary from what I wit- 
nessed near Seville,” said M. le Tisa- 
nier ; “ indispensable!” , 

‘“‘ Ah, as for them,” replied the Pa- 
dre, still unshaken, “they are soon 
fon off. The alcalde will see to 
that.” 

“ Ah, I wish,” said I, trying a new 
tack, “the houses and the furniture 
could be packed off as easily. The 
village would -infallibly be plundered 
and set fire to. This house in parti- 
cular, being your residence, would be 
ransacked and burnt to the ground as 
a matter of course.” 

“ As a matter of course,” said M. le 
Tisanier ; “ ransacked and burnt to the 
goad. That is precisely what was 

one to the houses of the padres who 
were hanged near Seville.” 

There was something in this last 
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thrust which evidently touched the 
Padre nearer than all our previous 
pokes. He looked anxious, 

“Ff, then, I execute the prisoners,” 
said he, “do you really think, in case 
of the French coming here, that this 
house would be burnt down ?” 

“ Beyond a doubt,” we both replied. 

“Ransacked?” he asked tremu- 
lously. 

“ Ransacked from attic to cellar— 
guttec.” (Both as ene 

Th; Padre was obviously staggered. 
“The proprietors of this house,” he 
said, as if conferring with himself, “ are 
most highly respectable people. I have 
the utmost possible regard for them. 
They have already suffered dreadfully 
from the war.” 

Whether the interests of the propri- 
etors were the Padre’s only motive, or 
whether, as I suspected, he had any 
further stake in the premises, we now 
saw our advantage. The Padre was 
clearly in a fix. So, having the best 
of the argument, we for a while held 
our peace, leaving him to work out the 
problem for himself. . It was manifest! 
a settled principle in his mind, that the 
house must suffer neither conflagration 
nor spoil. 

“If the prisoners should be spared,” 
said he. Hurrah! the day was our 
own. 

“Well, Senor Padre,” said I, “the 
case stands thus :—I did not like to 
urge the circumstance at first, be- 
cause I wished to discuss this question 
with you as a matter of discretion, 
and not as a mere point of etiquette 
between you and me. Buat, strictly 
speaking, the prisoners are not 
yours. By the laws of war, they are 
mine.” 

“T-should like to know how you 
prove that,” he replied. “ You laid 
claim to our friend the doctor here, 
because you had received his sur- 
render; and I admitted the plea. 
But on what principle you can pos- 
sibly claim the four Frenchmen up- 
stairs, I am utterly unable to under- 
stand or conceive. They were cap- 
tured by Spaniards, and they were 
brought here by Spaniards, Your 
laws of war, as you call them, are 
really too much for my weak compre- 
hension.” 

“The point,” said I, “is a nice 
one, I admit. But observe. Your 
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countrymen took them, and _con- 
ducted them to your residence. 
Granted. Not, however, as prisoners 
of war, but as culprits, as criminals, 
as victims. Proof:—they arrived 
tied together in a string. As vic- 
tims, as culprits, as criminals you 
yourself arded them, and were 
about to deal with them. OConse- 
quently, they are neither your pri- 
soners of war, nor se countrymen’s. 
That they are, however, my pri- 
soners is sufficiently evident from 
this ; that it was I—not your people 
—who completed their disarmament. 
The practical evidence of this you 
may see with your own eyes in my 
chamber, where their sidearms and 
ammunition, which I myself took 
from their persons, are at this moment 
deposited. And as to the abstract 
uestion, that is fully discussed, and 
for ever set at rest, by Hago Grotius, 
in the seventh volume of his Pan- 
dects, section 123, folio edition, War- 
saw, 1715. 

“And pray, who was Hugo Gro- 
tius?” asked the Padre. 

“A great saint,” said M. le Tisa- 
nier. The Padre reverently doffed his 
bonnet. 

“The point, as you observe,” said 
the Padre, “is indeed a very nice 
one. But now, in respect to my 
house—that is, the house in which I 
reside, this house—the sacking and 
burning——” 
~ “Exactly,” said M. le Tisanier ; 
“in respect to the sacking and burn- 
ing of your house, the case is palpable. 
Whatever escaped the pillagers would 
perish in the flames.” The Padre 
crossed himself. 

“That,” said I, “is precisely the 
point to which I was coming. On 
the one hand, your house may*be 
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sacked and burnt ; on the other, it may 
art 3 uninjured.” 

“You think, then,” said the Padre 
anxiously, “that possibly the house 
may be saved, even if the French oc- 
cupy the village in force?” 

“ What I think is this,’ I replied,— 
“that, in case the French come here, 
as very probably they will within the 
next eight-and-forty hours, should the 
four French soldiers in the attic be 
regarded as my prisoners, and not as 

our prisoners, it will be so much the 
tter for both you and the house.” 

* Admirable !” cried M. le Tisanier ; 
“your prisoners, and not the Padre’s! 
What a splendid disentanglement of 
our @ficalty | My own ingenuity, 
though I frankly admit it to be inex- 
haustible, could not have suggested a 
more perfect solution.” 

“ But how can we manage to have 
them regarded as your prisoners, and 
not as mine?” asked the Padre. 
“Poor fellows! I really feel for them.” 

“Nothing more easy,” I replied. 
“Treat them from this moment as 
they would be treated by the English. 
Spare their lives as a matter of course. 

ot only that: exercise your autho- 
rity to make them safe with the 
people of the village; and let them 
not want for meat and drink.” , 

“Have they been fed to-night?” 
said he. 

“They snore,” said M. le Tisanier. 

“Very good,” said the Padre, “To- 
morrow [ will give them a sheep.” 


“Ahah!” said M. le Tisanier, 
collapsing into a reverie, “ that 


will make —let me see — buillon, of 
course ; consommé—cotellettes—two 
gigots——” 

“Gentlemen,” yawned the Padre, 
“T wish you both a very good 
night.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Next morning I was reminded by 
the Padre that before he started for 
Vittoria we had agreed to spend the 
early part of the day in one of our 
usual country rambles. His object, 
however, in mentioning the project, 
was not to propose its execution, but 
rather to suggest that, under existing 
circumstances, we had better remain 
at home. Tidings might reach the 


proaching, in which case it certain 
was undesirable that either he or 
should be out of the way. The same 
thought ‘had occurred to my own 
mind, and we agreed, for that day, to 
abandon our excursion. 

I was sorry to learn from Francisco 
after breakfast, that M. le Tisanier, 
on his way through the village to the 


village that the French were ap- 
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convent, had been grossly insulted, 
nay, menaced, and even pelted with 
stones. It appeared, in fact, that the 
villagers, though they submitted to 
the reprieve of the four prisoners in 
deference to the Padre’s mandate, 
were anything but pleased with this 
arrangement. Even with the peril 
before their eyes of prompt and heavy 
retaliation, the blind impulse of re- 
venge still urged them on to a deed 
of blood, irresfective of consequences ; 
and their savage disappointment, it 
appeared, had vented its first effer- 
vescence on M. le Tisanier, whom, 
though protected by the Padre, they 
deemed quite sufficiently hateful in his 
ostensible character of half a French- 
man. However that might be, the re- 
ported insult to M. le Tisanier was not 
a thing to be overlooked; so (having 
denounced the outrage to the Padre) I 
followed hit to the hospital, discharg- 
ing broadsides of jobation right and 
left as I passed through the village. 

I had for some time been gratified 
by observing, in my daily visits to the 
sick, that in the absence of a regular 
surgeon, they appeared generally, as 
already mentioned, to be making a 
very satisfactory progress under M. 
le Tisanier’s treatment, medical and 
' dietetic. This day, however, things 
were looking better still ; I found my 
patients not only cheerful, but merry. 
This was the case with all the men. 
Even those who still kept their beds 
had either a smile on their face, or a 
grin. But going out, without being 
observed, into a portico where three 
or four convalescents were seated on 
a bench, I overheard, as they chatted 
together with much festivity, remarks 
which satisfied me that the general 
mirth had its origin in something quite 
out of the usual course. 

“T say, Bill, she’s a prime un; ain’t 

she, though ?” 

- “Ha, ha! Owny think of that ear 
little Frinchman.” 

“Rasy enough for the old un to 
pass har-self off for a he, cos she’s got 
a beard. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ And sich a pair of mishstayshers, 
too! -Oh my eye!” 

The general guffaw which followed 
this last sally was interrupted by my 
advance. But not wishing to investi- 
gate what I could easily discover by 
other means, and was sure to know 
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49 
in the end, I contented myself, al- 
though not without feeling some 
curiosity, with making a few ordinary 
inquiries as on other days, and passed 
on to a different part of the building. 

The intelligent reader will hardly 
need to be informed that my atten- 
tion was directed, by the remarks 
which I had just overheard, to M. le 
Tisanier and his “‘ two wounded Span- 
iards.” I had seen them but once, 
and had noticed them butlittle. The 
one with a slung arm was, as far as 
I could recollect, a somewhat elderly 
personage; the other, whose head 
was bandaged, the bandage partly 
concealing the eyes and face also, had 
all the appearance of a slight, pale 
lad of fifteen or sixteen. Both, I 
now called to mind, rode into the 
village on their donkeys seated side- 
ways. But this is a practice so com- 
mon to the two sexes in the Spanish 
peninsula, that the circumstance had 
not excited my attention. M. le 
Tisanier had suggested, when the 
arrangement was discussed between 
him and me four the‘disposal of these 
“wounded Spaniards,” that, as the 
manners and habits of Spaniards and 
Englishmen are so different, it would 
be best to give them an apartment in 
the hospital by themselves ; to which 
T had assented, as a matter of course. 
From that moment I had left the 
care of them to him, and had seen 
them no more. This morning, how- 
ever, in passing along a corridor which 
led by their apartment, I could not but 
remark that I heard what sounded 
exceedingly like a female yoice, and 
a musical one too. 

Not long after, while meditating 
on this very amusing discovery, and 
drawing the cbvious conclusion that 
it afforded an eligible opportunity for 
poking fun at my lively and talented 
friend, M. le Tisanier, I was joined 
by that gentleman himself, and im- 
mediately expressed my unfeigned 
regret at the annoyance which he had 
that morning ‘suffered in the village. 
He made light of it; and while we 
were still conversing on the sablect 
Francisco arrived with a message from 
the Padre, to thie effect that, we might 
depend upon it, nothing of the kind 
shou!d again occur, and M. le Tisanier 
might pass and repass through the 
village with perfect security. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Arm-in-arm with M. le Tisanier on 
our way back to the billet, I com- 
menced operations. ‘Under your 
kind and judicious treatment, my 
sick men are making most satisfac- 
tory progress. But your two Spanish 
patients—how are they getting on?” 

He. “Ob, as well as can be ex- 
pected., Among the English wound- 
ed, however,” (M. le Tisanier evi- 
dently wished to change the subject), 
“there is one who eminently demands 
the utmost resources of my skill and 
enlarged experience.” 

I. “Many thanks for your invalu- 
able services. By the by, with re- 
gard to these two Spaniards, as I 
draw rations for them in common 
with the other inmates of my hospi- 
tal, I think I ought to see them.” 

He. “Don’t for the world think 
of adding to your daily fatigues on 
their account. You yourself are by 
no means in full bealth. I only wish 
you would place yourself under my 
treatment. That bullet which now 
lies flattened behind the tibia of your 
left leg, bah! in three days I would 
make you a present of it—actually put 
itin your hand. In a week I would 
have you better in health than you 
ever were in your life. Better? Ten, 
fifteen, twenty centigrades above per- 
vox well! How do you feel to- 

iy 

U Not a bad device that,” thought 
I, “with a view to changing the con- 
versation.” For men feel ever grate- 
ful to the car that will listen to their 
ailments, and readily abandon any 
subject besides, to converse about 
their own morbid symptoms. 

I. “Thankyou, thank you ; never 
felt better than I feel at this moment, 
Were my case worthy of your skill— 
that is, what is commonly called a 
hopeless one—allow me, on such a 
supposition, to consider your profes- 
sional services as engaged. Now I 
think of it, in a day or two I must 
report to Vittoria, and of course must 
return your Spanish patients among 
the wounded. Was it a smart affsir? 
You have never told me the particu- 
Jars. When were they wounded ?— 
where ?” 


He, “Ha! You know how my 
countrymen can fight. But headed 
by me” (whistles, and kisses his 
hand), “‘ oh! it was elegant! They 
outdid themselves! Mars? Bellona? 
Bagatelle! Hold: I will in the first 
place describe the locality.” 

I. “Better sketch 4t on paper, 
when we get in-doors. So it was in 
this affair, then, that your two Span- 
iards received their wounds. Seri- 
ous ?” 

He (speaking as if conjecturally). 
—“I calculate that about the time 
when I shall have the pleasure of 
quitting this place in your agreeable 
company, they also will be in a con- 
dition to leave the hospital.” 

Scarcely smothering a laugh, I halt- 
ed, and, half turning, looked M. le 
Tisanier in the face. 

‘Tell me,” said I, ‘‘ were you never 
wounded?” 

In the course of the next few se- 
conds, as he marked the expression 
of my countenance, his own features 
underwent a series of remarkable and 
comical transitions, At length, sud- 
denly calm, but with deep feeling, 
he said in a serious voice, “ Ah, M. 
le Capitaine, you have, I perceive, 
discovered my secret.” Then, with 
a burst or ardour, one hand grasping 
mine, the other on his heart, “Oui, 
Monsieur! j’ai le coeur, comme une 
pelote, tout épinglé de dards!” 

“You perceive,” said I, “that we 
phlegmatic Englishmen, who do no- 
thing, as you facetiously remarked 
the other day, but walk with our eyes 
fixed on the tips of our own noses, 
can see as far into a millstone as other 
people.” 

* Ah,” cried he in a sudden panic, 
“but does the Padre know? Inthat . 
case we are lost! undone!” 

“The Padre,” I replied, “at pre- 
sent knows nothing; nor do I think 
him, sharp as he is in his way, a, like- 
ly person to make the discovery. For 
myself, you may rely on my secresy, 
and, so far as a British. officer can 
help you, on my co-operation. But 
come,” said I, anticipating a gush of 
gratitude, ‘‘ you have now no longer 
a motive for reserve; tell me yory 
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adventures. 
ed?” : 
*“Monsieur,” he answered, “since 
they and I together made our escape 
from Madrid, not Seville, both my 
companions have been wounded at 
least a dozen times, and by that inci- 
dent have saved my life as often.” 

He continued :— 

“T was quartered at Madrid with 
my regiment, the ——Voltigeurs, and 
was the accepted suitor of that young 
lady who-now, with her nurse, is an 
inmate of your hospital, Dona Isi- 
dora, of noble family, 

“After your little affair at Vitto- 
ria, when it was evident that nothing 
remained for our troops but to clear 
out of Spain by the shortest route, 
but before I actually started from 
Madrid, I was exposed on one occa- 
sion to imminent risks on duty be- 
yond the city’s walls, from the fury 
of the fierce population; and after a 
daring attack, in which many of their 
number fell, and most of ours, I es- 
caped in reality by that expedient of 
which you only witnessed the fiction ; 
in short, I did actually tend some 
wounded Spaniards; and thus pur- 
chasing immunity, bringing them 
with me into the city, and using 
them as a pass, I contrived to get 
back, though not without difficulty, 
to the headquarters of my regiment. 

‘Subsequently, as our troops be- 
gan to leave for the frontiers, it be- 
came palpable that not even in the 
city itself was there safety for a 
Frenchman. , Yet how could I escape? 
My life was daily threatened by the 
populace; but how tear myself from 
her to whom I had already plighted 
my faith, and who was dearer to me, 
infinitely dearer, than life itself? She 
saw my perplexity. But not only 
that; her penetrating and anxious 
mind took a correct and prescient 
view of all the difficulties of my po- 
sition. Nay, more; she devised a 
plan for my preservation. She knew 
of my former escape, and the mode 
of it. In an instant, her resolution 
was fixed—she announced her pro- 
ject. She, Monsieur, she herself 
would go with me. She, disguised 
as a guerilla, would be my wounded 
charge; and I, aided by that double 
personation, would escape with her 
into France. 


Are they really wound- 
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“What couldIsay? IfI remained 
longer in Madrid, my life was the 
forfeit. If I escaped alone, I lost her 
for ever. Doubtful how to act, tor- 
mented with hesitation and anxiety, 
I deferred my departure to the last 
moment, and was more than offce 
maltreated in the streets. What in 
a few days decided me was the dis- 
covery that Dofia Isidora herself, 
known as the affianced of a hated 
Frenchman, was exposed to no small 
risk, we will not say of death, but, at 
any rate, of severity, perhaps impri- 
sonment. Finally, all was settled. 
Doiia Isidora communicated the plot 
to her faithful nurse, who the more 
readily became a party, because, from 
her office in the family, she herself 
had already found herself exposed to 
obloquy and threats. 

“We set out, my two companions: 
in the dress of Spanish peasants, I 
habited as you saw me when we met; 
the nurse with her arm in a sling, 
Dona Isidora with a bandage round 
her head; which latter disguise I miy- 
self suggested, as, partially serving 
the purposes of concealment. You 
saw in her, exhausted as she was 
with travel -and privation, a pallid 
boy. You shall see her again, in her 
proper habiliments, radiant with all 
the lustre of Spanish beauty; the 
nobility of her nature, as well as of 
her lineage, impressed on her visage, 
and beaming in her eyes. 

“On the journey from Madrid to 
this village, our sufferings were in- 
credible; so were my escapes, Dis- 
guised though I was, occasionally I 
was recognised as a Frenchman, and 
owed my safety to the ever-ready 
plea, devised and supplied by her 
whom I must ever account my guar: 
dian angel, that I had tended the 
hurts of Spaniards wounded in mor- 
tal combat, that I still had them me- 
dically in charge, and that therefore 
I must perforce be regarded and 
dealt with as a friend and not as a 
foe. 

‘Sometimes the plea barely proved 
available. In my own estimation, I 
was a dead man more than once. 
However, after all our risks and all 
our sufferings, here we are. Notlong 
before we reached this place, I fell in 
with a distressed countryman of 
yours, the soldier I brought with me. 
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Of him also I took charge, mounting 
him on my own mule, and walking 
by his side. Do not thank me for 
this; I deserve no thanks; for, from 
the more friendly feeling with which 
the natives view the English, it all 
told in my fayour. We discovered 
that there was a British officer in this 
village, Iam thankful that we suc- 
ceeded in reaching it, and shall never 
forget your- kindness, both on our 
arrival and subsequently. 

“And now, M. le Capitaine, you 
have heard my tale. But, oh! what 
can I say of that young, that tender, 
that lovely partner of my perils, who, 
with heroic and unflinching endur- 
ance, with admirable tact, with gene- 
rous devotion, has so far piloted me 
in safety on my homeward route, and 
who has risked, nay, is still risking, 
all to preserve my life?” 

I could only answer, “Generous 
indeed!” To say the truth, I was 
so deeply affected, not only with the 
narrative itself, but with the perfectly 
simple, manly, straightforward, but, 
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at the same time, feeling and earnest 
style of the narrator, that “‘ Generous 
indeed!” were the only words I could 
trust myself to utter, without risking 
a greater display of emotion than 
Englishnren usually consider in good 
taste. 

Suddenly falling back* into his or- 
dinary mode of speech, “There is 
but one return that I can make,” he 
added, “there is but one acknow- 
ledgment, That will be a tribute 
indeed! That will be a sublime sa- 
crifice, worthy at once of her merit, 
and of my gratitude! That will 
eternally and adequately record my 
debt, and its discharge! That will 
set her on the pedestal which her 
merit claims! That will secure to 
her an eternal niche in the temple of 
renown! Ah! that which thousands 
of women have vainly wished me to 
do, will I do for her! I will confer 
on her that elevation to which she is 
entitled by her virtues! I will make 
her—yes, I will make her—Madame 
le Tisanier.” 
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Tr is little more than two years 
since the last great struggle between 
labour and capital took place in 
Lancashire, and already we are 
threatened with another suicidal con- 
test of the same kind. The Preston 
Strike of 1853 began a few months 
after Russia had crossed the Pruth; 
and although it lasted about half a 
year, the public mind was too much 
oceupied with Vienna negotiations 
and the impending war to pay much 
attention to a mere quarrel between 
a few thousands of work-people and 
their employers. The consequence 
was, that one of the most disastrous 


strikes ever witnessed in this country 


was brought to a close without 
having excited much more interest 
throughout the country than a serious 
railway accident, or a fatal coal-pit 
explosion. 

e period chosen. by the Preston 
operatives for their trial of strength 
with the masters was very unfortu- 
nate. Throughout the summer of 
1853 trade had been brisk, employ- 
ment plentiful and provisions mode- 


rate in price, But the harvest of 
that year was deficient, and at the 
very time. when the power-loom 
weavers of Preston were demanding 
an advance of 10 per cent on their 
wages, the price of wheat had sud- 
denly risen 50 per cent above the 
average of the summer quarter. 
Simultaneously with the rise at Mark 
Lane, the money market began to 
show symptoms of stringency, as is 
generally the case when a food panic 
prevails; and, as if that were not 
embarrassment enough, the Eastern 
question, which had hitherto seemed 
likely to end in a peaceful ‘solution, 
assumed all at once a more compli- 
cated and unsatisfactory aspect. If 
the ill-advised working-men of Pres- 
ton had taken all these circumstances 
into account, they could hardly have 
failed to see that a worse time for a 
contest with their employers could 
hardly have been chosen than the 
winter of 1853. 

But they had made up their minds, 
and were resolved to gain their point. 
at whatever cost. Had they been left 
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to themselves they might possibly 
have listened to dictates of common 
sense, and to the seasonable warning 
of those grey-headed men among 
them who had witnessed the hard- 
ships and sufferings of a similar 
strike, under similar circumstances, 
in 1836. Few, of them, however, 
could remember that great failure of 
the Preston spinners to dictate terms 
to their employers, and it was easy 
for smooth-tongued demagogues to 
persuade the angry operatives, as 
they assembled in thousands every 
evening, that they had only to stand 
firm by each other for a week or 
two, and they would bring the 
masters down on their knees beg- 
ging them to go back to work on 
their own terms. Besides, it was 
natural for them to ask, why the 
power-loom weavers of Preston 
should not obtain an advance of 
wages as well as the workmen en- 
gaged in other trades. Throughout 
all the summer they had been conti- 
nually hearing of a general improve- 
ment in the condition of the opera- 
tive classes. Surely they had as 
good a right to share in that improve- 
ment as any other class of the com- 
munity. In nearly all the large 
towns of the United Kingdom, the 
wages of joiners, masons, plasterers, 
and others on ed in out-door em- 
ployment, had been raised, on an 
average, from ls. 6d. to 3s. a-week 
above what they had had formerly. 
In Manchester, and several other 
large towns in the north of England, 
the men employed in the building 
trades were receiving 380s. a-week, 
where they. had only earned 26s. at 
the beginning of the year. With 
these facts before them, and know- 
ing that in many instances the em- 
ployers had granted the demand for 
an advance of wages without a mo- 
ment’s discussion, the Preston opera- 
tives naturally fancied that they also 
could not fail to succeed. 

Several attempts were made to 
effect an amicable arrangement be- 
tween the masters and the men 
before coming to an open quarrel, 
but neither party was inclined to 
give way. The masters were firm, 
and the operatives were equally de- 
termined. Of course the men endea- 
voured to show that the employers 
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were in the wrong, while the latter 
complained that their attempts to 
conciliate were not received in a 
proper spirit. In a manifesto, pub- 
lished by the latter at the beginning 
of the strike, they gave the following 
explanations of the case between 
them and the misguided hands :— 


“ A month has now elapsed since the 
associated masters of Preston and the 
neighbourhood, yielding to the request 
of the operatives employed in their re- 
spective mills, and after a full considera- 
tion of the circumstances of each parti- 
cular case, agreed to give an advance 
npon the then rate of wages. Notwith- 
standing this concession, and the wish 
thereby shown on their part to settle 
the question in a liberal manner,’ the 
masters regret to find that the operatives 
have put themselves under the guidance 
of a designing and irresponsible body, 
who, having no connection with this 
town, nor settled position anywhere, but 
living upon the earnings of the indus- 
trious operative, interfere for their own 
purpose and interest in the relation 
between master and servant, — create, 
where it does not exist, and foster and 
perpetuate where unhappily it does, a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and estrange- 
ment—and, in a spirit of assumption, 
arrogate to themselves the right to deter- 
mine, and dictate to the operatives the 
means of enforcing the conditions, upon 
which they shall be permitted to labour. 

“To their spirit of tyranny and dicta- 
tion the masters can no longer submit, 
in justice either to the operatives or 
themselves; and hence they are reluc- 
tantly compelled to accept the only 
alternative left—to close their mills until 
those now on strike are prepared to re- 
sume their work, and a better under- 
standing is established between the em- 
ployer and the employed. 

“In adopting this course, they are 
fully sensible of the serious evils, moral 
and social, which must attend it, and 
which the sad experience of 1836 must 
painfully recall to the recollection of 
many. They feel, however, that the re- 
sponsibility is not theirs; it rests with 
those who have recklessly created the 
difficulty, and forced this decision upon 
them.” : 

What is here stated by the master 
Spinners and -manufacturers of Pres- 
ton regarding the way in which the 
operatives allow themselves to be 
guided by anirresponsible body, com- 
posed of men who live by agitation, 
is well known to all who are acquaint- 
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ed. with the state of things in the 
manufacturing districts. The follow- 
ing instance of the way in which the 
men place themselves at the mercy 
of the agitators was related to us in 
the autumn of 1853, by a gentleman 
at the head of a large manufacturing 
establishment in the vicinity of Man- 
chester. ‘One afternoon,” said he, 
“our throstle spinners came and said, 
‘We must have an advance of 10 per 
cent.’ I said, ‘ We are already giving 
as much as the masters of Stockport, 
and really cannot afford to give more.’ 
They replied, ‘It did not matter what 
was given at Stockport—they must 
have an advance of 10 per cent, or 
they should turn out.’ I was struck 
by their unusual tone and want of 
courtesy, and said, ‘You have not 
come to this resolution of yourselves, 
but have some one at the back of 
ou.’ ‘Yes,’ said the deputation, ‘ we 
ve; two delegates have been over 
from Stockport, and they say we must 
ask for the advance, or turn out; and 
that if we do not strike, they will 
compel us.’ ‘ Well,’ I observed, ‘ this 
was a serious matter to us—we could 
not decide it at once,’ and proposed 
that the decision should be postponed 
till the following Tuesday. To this 
they consented. On Tuesday I was 
detained later than usual at the Man- 
chester market, and did not see them 
until the following day. On Wed- 
nesday, when the deputation came, I 
reasoned with them at some length, 
pointing out to them theserious check 
sustained by the market, and propos- 
ing that the settlement of so serious 
a question should be postponed a few 
weeks to see if any amendment would 
take place in business or prices. The 
answer was that they could not put 
off the decision any longer; the dele- 
gates from Stockport were in the 
village, and could not wait past noon, 
by which time the answer must be 
given. As we were not prepared at 
once for a strike, we then agreed to 
give them an advance. In the after- 
noon of the same day the winders 
came to me and said ‘they also 
wanted an advance of 10 per cent.’ 
I said ‘it was hard upon us for all the 
hands to come for an advance, with- 
out giving us time for consideration,’ 
and proposed to them a postpone- 
ment for a month, To this they 
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agreed, but they were not allowed to 
have their own way. Next day they 
came again, and said the throstle 
spinners had been to them. They 
now told me that they were directed 
to give us no time for consideration, 
and that unless they struck for an 
advance, it was determined that the 
throstle spinners (who had received 
their advance) should strike, in order 
to compel them to do the same. Un- 
der these circumstances we agreed to 
give the additional 10 per cent on 
the following Monday, and they in- 
formed me that, so soon as we had 
i the operatives in a neigh- 

ouring mill had directions from the 
delegates to demand an advance from 
their employers in the same way, the 
object being to attack us notin a 
body, but one at a time.” 

Such, then, are the terms upon which 
the civil war between labour and capi- 
tal is carried on in Lancashire. The 
case we have here given is no solitary 
instance of the tyranny exercised by 
the irresponsible council of the Trades 
Union. Mingle among the manufac- 
turers and mill-owners who assemble 
in thousands every Tuesday in Man- 
chester Exchange, from east, west, 
north, and south, and they will give 
you scores of anecdotes of a similar 
character. They are all aware of the 
plotting and conspiring which is go- 
ing on around them at every moment, 
and, with few exceptions, they fancy 
that the only way to meet the evil is 
by resorting to the same weapons, 
If you talk of a remedy for so lament- 
able a disruption of the kindly tie 
which ought to unite the employer 
and his workmen, most persons will 
tell you that it is useless to attempt 
conciliatory measures. The only way 
to arrest the evil, in their estimation, 
is to unite in self-defence, and put 
down the unions. This has long been 
a favourite idea among the employers, - 
and they have frequently imagined 
that it would be possible to realize it; 
but, unless we are greatly misinform- 
ed, they are not a whit nearer it than 
they were ten years ago. 

Persons at a distance, who have 
studied the working of the factory 
system, or taken into account the 
fatal tendency which it has to destroy 
the individuality of the workmen and 
render him a powerless unit in a gre- 
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garious crowd, may wonder why he 
surrenders his freedom of action to 
the guidance of a small body of men 
of whom he knows nothing, and over 
whom he and his fellow-operatives 
have little or no control, Their sur- 
prise would cease if they knew what 
means are adopted to break the spirit 
of any one who attempts to think and 
act for himself in opposition to the 
orders of the union. Mr. Dickens, 
in his Hard Times, has given a thrill- 
ing description of the persecution to 
which a poor operative was subjected 
because he would not comply with 
the arbitrary mandates of the union ; 
but his testimony may be suspected 
of exaggeration. Let us turn to Mrs. 
Gaskell, then, whose knowledge of 
Lancashire life is superior to that of 
any modern fictionist, and who, in 
her North and South, has drawn to 
the life the situation of a man who 
works in a factory, and dares to think 
differently from those around him. 
It occurs in a conversation between 
Margaret, a clergyman’s daughter, 
the heroine of the novel, and Hig- 
gins, a factory operative, who is asked 
to explain how a certain man had be- 
come a Unionist. 


“ Higgins’s brow clouded. He was 
silent for a minute or two. Then he 
said, shortly enough — 

«T's not forme tospeak o’ th’ Union. 
What they does, they does. Them that 
is of a trade ‘mun hang together; and if 
they're not willing to take their chance 
along wi’ th’ rest, the Union has ways 
and means,’ 

“Mr, Hale saw that Higgins was vexed 
at the turn the conversation had taken, 
and was silent. Not so Margaret, though 
she saw Higgins’s feeling as clearly as he 
did. By instinct she felt that if he could 
but be brought to express himself in 
plain words, something clear would be 
gained on which to argue for the right 
and the just. 

“¢ And what are the Union’s waysand 
means ? 

“He looked up at her as if on the 
point of dogged resistance to her wish 
for ivformation. But her calm face, 
fixed on his, patient and trustful, com- 
pelled him to answer. 

“¢Well! If a man doesn’t belong to 
the Union, them as works next looms 
has orders not to speak to him; if he’s 
sorry or ill, it’s the same—he’s out of 
bounds —he’s none o’ us—he comes 
among us — he works among us, but he’s 
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none o’ us. I’ some places them’s fined 
who speaks to him. Yo’ try that, Miss; 
try living a year or two among them 
as looks away if you look at’em; try 
working within two yards o’ crowds 0’ 
men who yo’ ‘know have a grinding 
grudge at yo’ in their hearts—to whom, 
if yo’ say yo’r glad, not an eye brightens 
nor slip moves—to whom, if your 
heart’s#feavy, yo’ can never say nought, 
because they'll ne’er take notice on your 
sighs or sad looks (and a man’s no man 
who'll groan out loud "bout folk asking 
him what's the matter). Just yo’ 
that, Miss—ten hours for three hundred 
days, and yo'll know a bit what th’ 
Union is.’ 

“*Why!’ said Margaret, ‘ what ty- 
ranny ‘this is! Nay, Higgins, I don’t 
care one straw for your anger. I know 
you can’t be angry with me if you would, 
and I must tell you the truth, that I 
never read, in all the history I haye 
read, of a more slow lingering torture 
thau this. And you belong to the 
Union! and you talk of the tyranny of 
the masters !’ 

“ Nay,’ said Higgins, ‘yo’ may say 
what yo’ like! The dead stand between 
yo’ and every angry word 0’ mine. D’ye 
think I forget who’s lying there, and how 
hoo loved yo’? And it’s th’ masters‘as 
has made us-sin, if th’ Union ‘is a sin. 
Not ‘this generation, maybe, but their 
fathers. Their fathers ground our fathers 
to the very dust; ground us to powder! 
Parson! Ireckon. I've heerd my mother 
read out a text, ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and th’ children’s teeth are 
set on edge.’ It’s so wi’them, In those 
days of sore opppression th’ Unions be- 
gan; it were a necessity. It’s a neces- 
sity now, according to me. It’s a with- 
standing of injustice, past, present, or to 
come. It may be-like war—along ‘wi’ 
it come crimes; but I think it were a 
greater crime to let alone. Our only 
chance is binding men together in one 
common interest; and if some are cow- 
ards and some are fools, they mun ‘come 
along and join the great march, whose 
only strength is in numbers.’ ” 

Poor Higgins could hardly help 
admitting that there was something 
terribly wrong about a system which 
required such tyranny to make it 
work effectually ; but he laid all the 
blame on the employers. ‘It’s th’ 
masters as has made us sin, if th’ 
Union is a sin.” And there are 
many persons in Lancashire who 
will echo that opinion at the present 
moment, with reference to the pre- 
sent Manchester strike. 
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About the beginning of last month, 
the owners of several of the largest 
mills in Manchester gave notice of 
their intention to reduce the wages 
of the self-acting minders and piecers 
in their employment 10 per cent. The 
workers were told that they might 
either agree to the proposed reduction, 
or submit to the diminutiogf their 
wages. The reasons alleged for the 
reduction, were, that the rate of 
wages is higher in Manchester than 
in other towns in the neighbourhood ; 
that trade is dull; and that the mas- 
ters are now only taking back the ad- 
vance which they granted in the sum- 
mer of 1853. The men donot seem to 
have admitted the validity of these 
arguments. They refused to accept 
the reduced wages, and the result is, 
that at the present moment (Dec. 17) 
there are nearly four thousand fac- 
tory operatives without employment 
in Manchester, at this inclement 
season. Previous to the expiry of 
notice, the self-acting minders and 
piecers sent a memorial to their em- 
ployers, in which they suggest the 
expediency of adopting short time 
instead of a reduction of wages. 
After stating their belief that trade 
has generally been unprofitable dur- 
ing the present year, they express 
their willingness to join in any mea- 
sure that may be calculated to improve 
that state of things, and then proceed 
to show, in the following passage, 
that it would be much easier for the 
masters to relieve themselves by act- 
ing upon the cotton market, than by 
lowering wages :— 

“Tt is remarkable that, while you pro- 
pose to relieve yourselves by a reduction 
of wages, which, however important to 
us, is only a small decimal of the cost of 
production, you are giving ten per cent 
of an-advance within the last fortnight 
to the. holders of cotton in Liverpool; 
and, if we may judge by the extent of 
your purchases at this advance, it seems 
almost incredible that it can be of im- 
portance to you to take from our earn- 
ings such a small proportion of the cost 
of production, Gentlemen, we submit 
to you, that at present there is too large 
& production of yarn and goods, and too 
small a stock of cotton in this country, 
and that the simplest plan (and one 
most consistent with common sense) of 
remedying the present state of things. 
is to diminish the’ production of the 
yarn, by reducing the time of working. 
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This we are quite ready to do, as regards 
ourselves; and, as the only valid objec- 
tion to it we can see is, that the example 
may not be followed in other districts, 
we pledge ourselves to do all in our 
power to induce our fellow-workmen all 
over the country to associate with their 
masters in adopting a course which we 
believe to be wise, humane, and efficient 
for the object we all: desire.” 


To an unprejudiced looker-on, . it 
certainly does seem very strange, 
that while the master spinners de- 
clare their inability to pay the pre- 
sent rate of wages, they should not 
only be purchasing cotton at an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent, but laying up 
large quantities of the raw material 
in stock at that enhanced price. The 
more prudent course would seem to 
be the one suggested by the opera- 
tives, as that would raise the price of 
yarn and lower the price of cotton. 
In reply to this suggestion, the em- 
ployers say that the adoption of short 
time in the Manchester mills alone 
would have very little influence on 
the Liverpool cotton market, as their 
entire weekly consumption is only 
about 8000 bales. Supposing they 
consented to put their mills upon short 
time, this would not lessen the quan- 
tity of cotton consumed in the United 
Kingdom to any sensible extent—not 
much more than the one-fortieth ; and 
would, consequently, have little or no 
effect on prices in Liverpool, where 
stocks are lower than they have been 
for some years. Besides, as we learn 
from a reply of the masters to the 
statement of the operatives, it is 
not merely a question of wages, but 
a struggle for the mastery. They say 
that organised efforts, in almost every 
branch of factory labour, have proved 
a source of continual disturbance to 
their establishments for some years 
past; and that they have at last made 
up their minds, in pure self-defence, 
to organise also. Within the last few 
years, the self-acting minders and 
piecers are said to have obtained no 
less than four advances of wages, with- 
out reference to what was paid in 
other towns, but merely in compli- 
ance with the orders of the Union. 
Nor has it merely been with regard to 
the rate of remuneration that the in- 
terference of that body has been ex- 
ercised. In most of the mills now on 
strike, the self-acting minders hag 
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demanded, and obtained, by the 
influence of the Union, an extra 
hand to work most sizes of mules. 
The result of this dictation was, that 
the cost of spinning 1000 hanks was 
10 to 25 per cent more than in towns 
where no such restriction existed, 
and yet the weekly earnings of the 
spinners were less per head than in 
the neighbouring towns. From the 
‘language held by the masters, it is 
clear that they are actuated more by 
a desire to crush the Union, than by 
any wish to increase their gains at 
the expense of the operatives, After 
alluding to the attempts which have 
been made, in some instances, to 
compel work-people who are satisfied 
to join the strike, the masters say, 
“these proceedings exhibit a spirit 
fraught with danger to the best in- 
terests of the work-people? for if 
these efforts were universally success- 
ful, the result would inevitably be 
either the abandonment of the trade 
here, or a repetition of the unhappy 
circumstances which occurred at 
Preston.” 

Since the appearance of this state- 
ment of the Manchester spinners, the 
operatives have held several meetings, 
at which they have discussed the vari- 
ous charges brought against them; but 
whether from the want of able advo- 
eates to state their case, or the fact 
that they are in the wrong—which 
no oratory can gloss over—the im- 
pression produced by a report of the 
proceedings is decidedly unfavour- 
able. At one-meeting, the secretary; 
who ought to be a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, with all the facts of the 
case at command, made a leng speech, 
in which he rambles back to the lat- 
ter end of last century—bids the men 
remember that the factory system is 
not to be compared to any other 
branch of labour under heaven, not 
even to American slavery; and, in 
order to prove this, appeals, not to the 
every-day facts of their own actual 
condition or experience, but to what 
took place some thirty or forty years 
ago. Now, all this is not only absurd, 
but exceedingly mischievous. It 
tends to inflame the minds of the 
working-classes against their employ- 
ers; to fill them with extravagant 
notions of what their condition ought 
to be, which can only end in making 
them discontented and miserable; 
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and, at the same time, it disgusts 
many benevolent persons who might 
otherwise lend their aid in trying to 
effect an amicable arrangement of the 
present unhappy quarrel. 

As regards the employers, although 
they declare that the proceedings 
they haye recently adopted, “ ema- 
nate from no lack of sympathy with 
our work-people,” it is welt known 
that they look with great jealousy 
upon any attempt to come between 
them and the men in their employ- 
ment, with a view to reconcile exist- 
ing differences. During the Preston 
strike, the late Mr. Hume, who had 
been asked to lend his aid in order to 
bring about an arrangement between 
the masters and the men, said he was 
unable to say what side was most to 
blame for the disastrous state of 
affairs in that town; ‘‘ but whichever 
party have refused to refer their dif- 
ferences to arbitration,” said he, 
‘““have much to answer for, both to 
the public, and to the parties who have 
become the sufferers thereby.” Then 
follows a sentence of which the fol- 
lowers of Messrs. Bright and Cobden 
will feel the importance more deeply 
now than when it was penned :— 

“T gee,” said Mr. Hume, “on the list 
of advocates for arbitration to settle the 
disputes of nations instead of having 
recourse to war, many master manufac- 
turers who are at this moment in strife 
against their men.” 

Had Mr. Hume been living now, 
he might have seen the member for 
Manchester, who professes to be aetu- 
ated by the most intense hatred of 
strife in’ every form, leaving his own 
constituents to on a civil war 
which has already brought ruin to 
many an honest and industrious 
family, while he lectures elsewhere on 
the wonderful advantages of penny 
newspapers, on the wisdom of the 
American government; and the im- 
portance of giving the working-classes 
such information as will prevent them 
from lending their aid to a war min- 
istry like that of Lord Palmerston. 
In a recent oration to the inhabitants 
of Marsden, a small manufacturing 
village in the north of Lancashire, the 
honourable member for Manchester 
was at great pains to explain to his 
simple-minded audience, that it is a 
gross mistake to suppose that Russia 
can possibly be a rude and barbarous 
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nation, seeing that the Imperial 
library at St. Petersburg contains 
some 10,000 volumes more than we 
have in that of the British Museum. 
Now, as he must have known that his 
words would be reported in the Man- 
chester newspapers, and as the con- 
test between the masters and the men 
is the most engrossing topic in that 
town at the present moment, it 
seems rather strange that he should 
have occupied a whole evening in 
talking about the war, the United 
States, and the newspaper press, and 
never found time to say a simple 
word about the strike. Many of the 
men who were listening to him were 
spinners and weavers in the neigh- 
bouring factories. They had pro- 
bably been asked to subscribe in aid 
of the Manchester turn-outs, and 
would doubtless have liked to hear 
the opinions of a man who must have 
studied all these questions, and who 
is not only a millowner, but a legisla- 
tor. In his lecture to the mechanics 
and operatives of Marsden, he told 
them that “men were not placed 
upon, this earth merely to weave and 
sell cloth;” a truth which seems to 
have been sadly forgotten in Lanca- 
shire of late years, although he was 
not bold enough to say that. He 
advised them also to bring up their 
children so that they should read and 
think; and that “if ever they got 
into a war, they should know its de- 
finite object, cost, probable result, 
and whether the things to be obtained 
would at all pay for the charges of 
blood and treasure that would 
have to be incurred.” Here would 
have been an excellent opportunity 
for him to make a few remarks on 
the Manchester strike, in which his 
audience would have taken a much 
deeper interest than they can possibly 
feel with reference to the abolition of 
the newspaper stamp; or about the 
wonderful progress of the United 
States, with its “‘representative in- 
stitutions more complete than ours,” 
and its very cheap army and navy. 
He might have advised them to study 
the laws which regulate the labour 
market, with a view to prevent such 
disastrous collisions between masters 
and men as those which occur so 
frequently in Lancashire; and he 
might have added that the masters, 
taking them as a body, stand as much 
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in need of education as the men, in 
order to fit them for the proper exer- 
cise of their duty to those in their 
employment. 

A little reflection upon Mr. Bright’s 
antecedents, however, would have 
shown that it would hardly have been 
safe for him to touch upon the fac- 
tory question under any aspect. Few 
persons in Lancashire can have for- 
gotten his speeches against the Ten 
Hours Bill—a measure which has 
already been so beneficial to the 
labouring classes. No member of 
the House of Commons ever com- 
mitted himself more completely by 
prophesying evil as the result of a 
threatened measure than Mr. Bright 
did with reference to that bill; and 
yet all his gloomy predictions have 
been completely falsified. Instead 
of inflitting ruin upon trade, it has 
greatly improved the condition of the 
‘operatives, while the profits of the 
millowners have been high enough 
under its operation to draw a large 
amount of capital into the trade within 
the last few years. 

Nor would it have been prudent, 
perhaps, for Mr. Bright to enter upon 
a discussion of the question at issue 
between the masters and the men as 
to the way in which the production 
of cotton goods and yarn has lately 
been foreed beyond the legitimate 
demand, to the great injury of the 
community at large—morally, socially, 
and commercially. In a very remark- 
able speech which he delivered to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
last February, with a view to disgust 
the members of that association with 
the war, he spoke in very strong 
terms of the “fierce competition” 
which prevailed at that time in the 
staple trade of Lancashire. 

“We are all now producing, as a 
rule,” said Mr. Bright, “rather more 
than our customers consume. We are 
all anxious not to suspend our operar 
tions, and we all are competing for the 
diminished number of customers; and 
the consequence is, that profits are al- 
most universally brought down to no- 
thing; and in many branches of trade, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt there 
is actually loss being made by those who 
are regularly engaged in them. Well, 
then, if profits are gone, what comes of 
employment? We know at this moment 
that, if it were not for the annoyance 
which it gives to spinners and manufac- 
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turers to see their works shut two or 
three days a-week, and their hands idling 
about—and that they don’t like to sub- 
mit to a pressure which their neighbours 
are still able and willing to bear;—if it 
were not for that—a feeling of pride, to 
a large extent—or for a feeling of good- 
will to the work-people in some, or for 
hopefulness that things will mend in 
others, and that determination not to be 
beaten which is common to Englishmen— 
I am sorry to say, even when they are 
wrong;—if it were not for all these 
causes, mén who are carrying on busi- 
néss at this moment six days a-week, 
would probably, far more rationally, 
be working only three or four-days.” 
What was true of the spinners and 
manufacturers of Lancashire, when 
Mr Bright was thus addressing them 
last February, applies with much 
more force to their condition at the 
present moment. From the most 
recent trade reports we find that, in 
spite of the unprofitable state of 
trade, the average consumption of 
cotton this year has been 4000 bales 
per week above that of 1854. In- 
stead of suspending their operations, 
putting their mills on ‘short time, 
and thereby restoring the healthy re- 
lation between supply and demand 
in the market, they are all running 
the same suicidal race against each 
other, under the delusive gambling 
spirit, which leads every one to anti- 
cipate for himself a probable chance 
of gain, even if a ‘number of his 
neighbours should be ruined. In 
such a race of “laissez-faire and 
devil take the hindmost,” Mr. Bright 
can see nothing to blame. Most of 
the manufacturers go on out of bene- 
volent, or at least laudable motives. 
They hope that things will mend— 
don’t like to give in so long as their 
neighbours hold out. What a sad 
state of things is involved in this de- 
scription of that great branch of our 
manufacturing system, of which mo- 
dern political economists are in the 
habit of boasting so much! When 
Mr. Bright drew so oa a picture 
of the deadly race of competition 
in which he and his fellow-mill- 
owners are engaged, his object was 
simply to persuade his audience that 
the sole cause of their present diffi- 
culties is the war with Russia. Had 
he given utterance to all he knows 
on the subject, he would have told 
the Chamber of Commerce that the 
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annihilation of profits in the cotton- 
trade arising from the “fierce com- 
petition” of spinners and manufac- 
turers is nothing new. ,The same 
lamentable depression has occurred 
over and over again during the last 
twenty or thirty years, as he knows full 
well; and in almost every case it has 
arisen from the miscalculation of the 
millowners themselves, and not from 
the misconduct of Government, If 
his object had been to give the manu- 
facturers of Manchester sound advice, 
as to what they ought to do under 
existing circumstances, he would 
have cautioned them against errors 
into which he and they have so fre- 
quently fallen, of carrying on their 
business in a gambling spirit, basing 
their operations, not on sound calcu- 
lations, but on their supposition of 
what the respective prices of the raw 
material and the manufactured article 
will be some six months or a year 
afterward. The result of this sys- 
tem is, that a large number of those 
persons engaged in the cotton trade 
are liable, at any moment, to be 
thrown into embarrassment, bya short 
erop of cotton, or a falling off in the 
demand for their goods. But whole- 
some advice was not the article which 
Mr. Bright was prepared to furnish 
to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on the occasion to which we 
refer. He thought the opportunity 
favourable for manufacturing a little 
political capital out of the business 
embarrassments of the members. of 
that body at the expense of the 
Government, with a view to his own 
justification for having taken the 
side of Russia; and it must: be con- 
fessed that the attempt did more 
credit to his cleverness than his con- 
science. His recent lecture to the 
working men of Marsden was an- 
other bid for popular support in the 
same direction. Under the guise of 
addressing them on the best mode 
of improving their minds, he suc- 
ceeded, by a very adroit circumbendi- 
bus, in giving a peace lecture, im- 
plying condemnation of the public at 
large, and the most unbounded lauda- 
tions of Mr. Bright’s exertions to 
persuade Parliament to make peace 
with Russia on her own terms. 

To return to the Manchester opera- 
tives, who at this inclement season 
are suffering the sad consequences of 
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their own ignorance and that of 
their employers. Among all thought- 
ful men there can only be one opin- 
jon as to what ought to be done in 
order to prevent such disastrous col- 
lisions in future. As regards the 
present strike, it will no doubt run 
its course, as so many of a like 
kind have done during the last half- 
eéntury. The only point worthy of in- 
quiry now, is as to some mode of 
escape from this constantly-recurring 
state of civil war between masters 
and men. Among the various sug- 
gestions proffered with a view to that 
object, one of the most practical is 
the adoption of the plan devised by 
the work-people engaged in the carpet 
trade, which is said to have worked 
most satisfactorily for the last fifteen 
years. The following explanation 
of the working of that plan was 
ae last year by Mr. William Hen- 

erson, chairman of the Carpet Ma- 
nufacturers’ Association, in a letter 
published soon after the termination 
of the Preston strike:— 


“Previous to 1839 the carpet trade 
of the north of England had been fre- 
quently agitated with strikes — some- 
times occurring in one firm, sometimes 
in several firms at the same time. Vic- 
tory. went at one time with the masters, 
and at another time with the men. 
Feelings of injury and mistrust prevail- 
ed, and in some instances the struggle 
became so violent that the masters had 
to apply to the police for protection of 
their lives and properties, both by day 
and night. I have heard the late Mr. 
Howard of Leeds, and other large carzet- 
manufacturers, say that the struggle 
with their workman had cost them every 
thing but their lives. 

“Tn 1839 these disputes and the or- 
ganised combination of all the weavers 
in the district reached a height which 
convinced the masters that they would 
soon be unable either to rule their own 
establishments or to compete success- 
fully against the carpet - manufacturers 
of Scotland and Kidderminster. They 
therefore determined to organise a sys- 
tem of defence. The result was a strike 
which lasted some weeks, but ended in 
the workmen accepting the terms —- 
ed by the masters. 

“The masters immediately caused it 
to be understood that they wished the 
trade to be ruled by justice to men as 
well as to masters; and that to effect 
this, an annual meeting should bo held 
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in some central town, to which the work- 

men of each manufactory should send a 
delegate, so that any grievance existing 
in the trade might be known at once to 
all the masters and all the men. 

“The proceedings are as follow :— 
Sufficient notice is given that the 
annual meeting will take place; the 
whole of the masters generally attend, 
and a delegate is sent by the weavers of 
each firm, These delegates hold a pre- 
liminary meeting, and discuss the views 
of their constituents, and arrange their 
scheme of wishes. They then enter the 
room where the masters are assembled, 
and often state their case with an elo- 
quence which would do credit to those 
of higher position. Numerous questions 
are asked by the masters, and the real 
bearings of the case, whether of wages 
or discipline, are ascertained. The de- 
legates then retire, and the subjects are 
discussed and settled by the masters, 
with a determination to do full justice 
to their men. The result of this plan is, 
that for the last fifteen years the delegates 
have only once retired with dissatisfac- 
tion, and upon that occasion they prayed 
the masters to reconsider their verdict. 
The masters immediately held another 
meeting, and arranged the disputed 
point to the satisfaction of both parties. 

“Since 1839 five strikes have occur- 
red in distant districts. In each of these 
cases the masters of the north of England 
succeeded in effecting a settlement; and 
while they have obtained the friendship 
of these distant masters, they have re- 
peatedly received the thanks of the 
men.” 

The only obstacle to the adoption 
of some such plan as this for the pre- 
vention of strikes in the cotton trade, 
is the large infusion of the Irish ele- 
ment in that branch of industry, and 
the irresistible tendency to conspire 
which that race appears to hay 
both at home or abroad. That diffi- 
culty, however, may be overcome if 
the masters will take up the ques- 
tion in earnest, There never was a 
more favourable moment than the 
present for promulgating such a 
scheme. The followers of Bright 
and Cobden would surely rejoice to 
have an opportunity of putting their 
arbitration principles into practice, 
and the advocates of war with Russia 
cannot fail to join any movement 
which tends to prevent a wasteful 
civil war, and promote most efficiently 
the development of our national in- 
dustry and strength. 
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THE INNS OF COURT, AND THE BAR OF ENGLAND. 


Accorpine to the Law List for 
the year 1855, the Bar of England 
numbers 38800 members.* From this 
body is selected nearly the whole judi- 
cial staff of England, from the Lord 
Chancellor downwards, both at home 
and abroad, and almost-every officer 
concerned in the direct administration 
of justice in England—as Recorders, 
County Court Judges, Stipendiary 
Police Magistrates, Tovah Barris- 
ters,and a great number of other guasi- 
judicial temporary or permanent func- 
tionaries—as Masters, Commissioners, 
and so forth. To this body, more- 
over,‘are intrusted the lives, liberties, 
characters, and property of every 
member of the community, when 
questioned and endangered; and 
through their intervention, as advo- 
cates, are adjusted disputes referred 
to the appropriate tribunal at home, 
from every judicature throughout the 
widespread dominions of the British 
Crown. Where, then, and how, is 
this formidable phalanx educated? 
—Nay, is it educated at all? By 
whom? Or does the State answer, 
with a sort of strange nonchalance— 
“Tt educates itself, when and as it 
pleases, and I do not’ use its services 
till it is duly educated, as evidenced 
by the judgment of another body’ of 
men, through whose discretion or 
favouritism those services are bestow- 
ed on the public—that is, attorneys 
and solicitors!” It may occur to our 
readers that this is really rather an 
important question to the country at 
large, or would at all events be consi- 
dered such by an intelligent foreigner. 

An Englishman would readily point 
to the House of Lords, and say, with 
truth, “See how largely this august 
assembly has been recruited from 
the ranks of the Bar—more, indeed, 
than from all others put together ;” 
and might ask, ‘‘ How could this have 


been, had not each individual recruit 
exhibited superior, and often most 
splendid forensic, judicial, and states- 
manlike qualifications, unsullied per- 
sonal character, great acquirements, 
transcendant endowments, incorrup- 
tible integrity and patriotism?” “Ay, 
ay,” it might safely be answered— 
“those were giants who overcame 
obstacles insurmountable to any save 
energies like theirs: but look at the 
Bar in this present year of grace, 1856, 
and say—is the state of it encourag- 
ing or discouraging, creditable or dis- 
creditable to the country? And if 
the latter, in either case, is there any 
cause to which it may be referred— 
and is that cause removable? Was 
it in existence at the periods referred 
to, and more or less powerful then 
than now? If individual capabilities 
continue the same, are facilities and 
opportunities for developing and dis- 
playing them increased or diminish- 
ed? Survey the Bar that now is, 
might such a one say—the em- 
ployed and unemployed ; see whether 
many be pining and perishing in 
cruelly unjust neglect. and obscu- 
rity, who have fine intellects con- 
summately trained, richly furnished 
with general and professional Know- 
ledge, and, with but the opportu- 
nity, formed to shed lustre cn English 
advocacy, and to adorn and dignify 
the judicial bench! Do you see, 
in those who are gaining the profes- 
sional prizes, characters such as these, 
only more fortunate than their un- 
happy rivals; or men succeeding asit 
were, in spite of the want of personal 
fitness and worth,—mere feeble and 
flippant mediocrity, only voluble vul- 
garity,—men insensible of and indif- 
ferent to the want of acquirements 
and accomplishments, to all consi- 
derations of personal rectitude, deli- 
cacy of feeling, and integrity? Are 
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causes in operation which, making 
allowance for sundry shining excep- 
tions, would degrade the English advo- 
cate into the drivelling but eager and 
unscrupulous legal tradesman—which 
proclaim that in that jield, at least, the 
race neither is, nor shall be, to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men ofunderstanding,nor yet 
Savour tomen of skill ?* Is the existing 
state of things, in short, calculated to 
dismay, or inspirit, a high-minded 
candidate for admission to the Bar, 
and competition for its prizes? Would 
such an one say, Judging from all I 
see and hear, the thing is hopeless, 
for I disdain the tricks by which I 
see SO many succeed; and my heart 
sinks at the sight of high qualifica- 
tions. so often not only useless, but 
a hindrance to their possessors? Or 
should such an one take heart of 
grace, but nerve himself for a desper- 
ate and protracted struggle, on being 
assured by confident and responsible 
advisers—“ We are all aware that an 
industrious and accomplished barris- 
ter is, under the present system, sure of 
ultimate success ?” for to this assertion 
have solemnly and publicly.pledged 
themselves, in print, under their 
hands and seals, the gentlemen, more 
or less eminent in their respective sta- 
tions, recently appointed by the Queen 
to inquire into, and inform her on the 
subject.t Such, we repeat, is the 
cheering, but to many, startling con- 
clusion arrived at. by an eminent 
common law and an eminent equity 
judge, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, distinguished English and 
Irish Queen’s Counsel, the accom- 
plished Clerk of the Parliaments, a 
retired Indian Judge, an accom- 
plished member of the Bar, and an 
experienced and able university-bred 
attorney.t Is it then, true, that, as 
these gentlemen declare, in England, 
“an industrious and accomplished 
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barrister is, wnder the present system, 
sure of ultimate success?” If so, 
their business was to consider simply 
whether the existing system could be 
so altered as to accelerate the arrival 
of that “success,” by facilitating the 
entrance into, and removing hin- 
drances to progress in the study of 
the law; to invite and encourage the 
worthy and the competent, but as 
sternly repel the unworthy and in- 
competent. Of late years, it has been 
confidently and repeatedly alleged 
that the whole condition of legal edu- 
cation in England was at fault; that 
there was no system for teaching 
students the principles and practice 
of a noble profession; no mode of 
guaranteeing personal fitness; and 
yet that there existed rich and power- 
ful organisations for such purposes, 
but which had grossly neglected their 
duty, and unrighteously squandered 
on personal advantages and indul- 
gence, those vast resources which 
had been conferred by the State, solely 
for the purpose of providing insti- 
tutions for the maintenance and 
training of students, During the 
last session, Mr. Napier, the ami- 
able, accomplished, and learned Ex- 
Attorney-General of Ireland, in 
order to put Parliament and the 
public in possession of the truth of 
the matter—one, undoubtedly, of 
great importance and _ interest— 
moved for and obtained a Com- 
mission “to inquire into the-ar- 
rangements in the Inns of Court 
for promoting the study of the law 
and jurisprudence ; the revenues pro- 
perly applicable to, and the means 
most likely to secure, a systématic 
and sound education for students of 
law ; and provide satisfactory tests of 
fitness for admission to the Bar.” 
The moderate-sized Blue Book before 
us, extending to not more than three 
hundred pages, contains the result 
of extensive and well-conducted in- 
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¢ Vice-Chancellor Wood; Mr. Justice Coleridge; Mr. Napier, Q. C., late Attor- 
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Richard Bethel, Solicitor-General ; Sir Thomas E. Perry, late Chief Justice of Bom- 
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Thomas Greenwood, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; and Germain Laivie, Attornoy-at-Law. 
There was an eleventh member of the Commission, James Stewart, Esq., Barrister- 
at Law; but we fear that it is serious indisposition which has prevented his taking 
any share in the labours and responsibility of the Commissioners. 
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quiries by the Commissioners, as well 
as their unanimous recommendations 
founded on them. It is not often that 
the reports of Parliamentary commis- 
sioners contain so much permanently 
interesting and valuable information 
as the one which has but just issued 
from the Queen’s Printers. It places 
before us the true condition of the 
legal profession in England with re- 
ference to education, and illustrates 
it by comparison with the existing 
systems of Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and America. Of all these 
matters we propose to give our 
readers some short account ; not con- 
fining ourselves to the brief and ably- 
drawn Report, but selecting such por- 
tions of the evidence as have struck 
us most forcibly, and appear at the 
same time likely to interest the public. 
We shall begin with the state of legal 
education in Scotland, proceeding then 
to France, Germany, the Two Sicilies, 
and America, in quest of corresponding 
information ; then exhibiting a faith- 
ful picture of the state of things ex- 
isting in England for many years 
before, and shortly previous to, the 
issuing of the Commission; and, 
finally, presenting the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Commission- 
ers, with such observations of our 
own as may appear justified by a care- 
ful and dispassionate consideration of 
the whole subject. 

But, first of all, we consider it an 
act of bare justice to the Benchers of 
the Inns of Court, who have been so 
long assailed by the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who evidently knew 
nothing of the mattter, to draw atten- 
tion at once to the manner in which 
the Commiss:oners have dealt with 
such charges as have already been 
alluded to. Let it be borne in mind 
that the Benchers of an Inn of Court 
always consist, from time to time, 
for the most part, of the most distin- 
guished members of the Bar— of 
those eminent in respect of not mere 
professional success, but of general 
accomplishment, and scholarship. Mr. 
Hallam in the Inner Temple, and Mr. 
Macaulay in Lincoln’s Inn, may, with- 
out being alone in that respect, fitly 
indicate literary eminence at the Bar ; 
the Bench of Lincoln’s Inn numbers 
among its members every one of the 
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Equity Judges; all but two or three 
of the Common Law Judges were 
Benchers of the Inns to which they 
belonged ;—the Bench consisting, gen- 
erally, of those who are raised to the 
rank of Queen’s Counsel, or are se- 
lected, by the Benchers, from among 
the most eminent members of the 
Bar who have not received silk 
gowns. All these, it will be observed, 
are gentlemen who have passed their 
professional lives constantly under 
the eyes of their brethren, the judges, 
the attorneys, and the public; and it 
is surely no light matter to impute 
to such a body of men—numbering 
in all, about a hundred and sixty 
—unconscientious dealing with the 
revenues of their respective Inns! 
After stating that they conceive that, 
as regards the Temples (Inner and 
Middle), a direct trust arose by ac- 
cepting the grant of the present site 
of the Temples from James IL, they 
proceec. thus: “ And in justice to the 
Benchers,. who form the governing 
body of each Inn of Court, we are 
bound to observe that there is every 
disposition, on their part, to render 
the funds of the societies available for 
the purpose of the education of the 
students, whether such Trust exist or 
not. And we can state with confi- 
dence, of all the four Inns, not pnly 
that we have found no trace of the 
misapplication of their funds to the 
personal advantage of individual 
Benchers, but on the contrary, we re- 
cognise creditable instances of disin- 
terestedness and public spirit, dis- 
played in the relinquishment of con- 
siderable fees, heretofore payable to 
Benchers holding offices in the Inns.” 
And, moreover, the Commissioners 
thus commence their Report: “In 
the prosecution of this portion of their 
inquiry, your Commissioners desire 
to state that they have received every 
assistance from the several Treasur- 
ers, Principals, Sub-treasurers, Stew- 
ards, and other officers of the diffe- 
rent Inns of Court, and of Chancery. 
These gentlemen most readily attend- 
ed and gave evidence, supplied detail- 
ed returns, and full tabular statements 
(which will be found inthe Appendix), 
and cheerfully furnished all the infor- 
mation which was required of them.” 
To this subject, however, we may 
think it right to return hereafter, 
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L. In Scornanp, the education of 
the Bar has lately occupied the 
serious attention of the Faculty of 
Advocates, who have made extensive 
inquiries on the subject of training 
for the Bar in England, Ireland, 
America, France, and Germany. At 
the present moment, an advocate at 
the Scotch Bar requires, before admis- 
sion, to go through no particular 
course of study; is not obliged to 
attend any philosophical classes, nor 
to produce any certificates from pro- 
fessors in universities. All he has to 
do is, to pay about £350 of fees, and 
to stand a very Joose examination on 
the civil law, and another on the 
law of Scotland, neither of which 
takes up more than five or ten min- 
utes. “It would be absurd,” says 
Mr. Patrick Frazer,* “to designate 
such forms as these a test of scholar- 
ship or of legal acquirement; and the 
result is declared to be that the gen- 
eral scholarship and enlarged study 
of jurisprudence formerly exhibited 
by Scotch lawyers, are in danger of 
being regarded as very unnecessary 
and pedantic accomplishments.” 

“In order to elevate the tone of 
the Bar, and preserve the body from 
an irruption of uneducated men, a 
committee has beem appointed to 
devise some means for the attain- 
ment of this object,—the question 
to be determined being whether or 
not’ the Faculty shall insist upon a 
compulsory university curriculum of 
four or five years. 

“ While, however, that would ex- 
clude uneducated pérsons, it might 
also prevent able men from becoming 
members of the body, not having had 
@ university education: whereas the 
great commentator Lord Stair was 
an officer of dragoons, and so also 
was one of their best judges, Lord 
Corehouse.t| To provide for such 
exceptional cases as these, some diffi- 
culty has been experienced.” 

The practical result of the delibe- 
rations of the committee, was the 
proposal to the Faculty of the follow- 
ing scheme of examination, to come 
into effect on the 1st of last November 
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(1855):—Evidence “of both” general 
and legal learning is to be afforded. 
by every candidate for admission to 
the Bar of Scotland, Of -general 
scholarship, a university degree is 
held to be the proper, ‘but: not indis- 
pensable, evidence,—it being imma- 
terial, so the possession of a satis- 
factory amount of such knowledge be 
ascertained, ‘how’ or when it ‘was 
acquired ; but it comprises these four 
branches, Latin, Greek, Ethical’ and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, and Logic, 
or; in lieu of the last, at the option‘of 
the tandidate, Mathematics. As to 
legal education, the committee were 
unanimously of opinion that there 
ought to be a short university course 
of legal study, and have prescribed 
the following:—Two years’ atten- 


dance at a university, comprising, 


first, one session at civil law; second- 
ly, another, being a separate year, at 
the Law of Scotland; thirdly, During 
either of: the two years, or during # 
third year, another session at one of 
their law classes, or at the class of 
conveyancing ; and, fourthly, Darin 

either of the two years, or a thi 

year, one session at the class ‘of 
medical jurisprudence. During the 
year preceding the law examitiation, 
in order that the candidate “may do 
himself full justice by concentrating 
his attention on his studies,” he is 
prohibited from engaging in any mer- 
cantile or legal business. On'the ex- 
piration of this year, the candidftte, 
on production of certificates of due 
attendance at the law classes, is to 
be examined, first in civil law, in 
the Institutes of Justinian, with 
some elementary treatise, and on the 
title in the Pundeets, lib. 1., tit. 
xvii., De diversis regulis juris antiqut 
—being a collection of those maxims 
nearly all of which have been incor- 
porated into the Scotch law, This 
title, also, must be studied with an 
approved commentary, on both of 
which the examination is ‘to be 
made. Besides this, a thesis, certi- 
fied as the candidate’s own composi- 
tion, on a title in the civil law, is 
to be prepared, as at present.’ The 
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text-book for examination on Scotch 
law is to be Bell’s Commentaries, in- 
stead of Lrskine’s Principles, which 
have been greatly impaired ¥ recent 
legislation. Before quitting t 

of legal education in Seotland,. we 
must pause for a moment to applaud 
the spirited and dignified tone of the 
document laid. before the English 
Commissioners by Mr. Fraser, on the 
part of the Faculty of Advocates ; 
and we commend the following para- 
graph* to the very particular atten- 
tion of a considerable section of the 
English Bar: “It is possible to 
treat law as a mere mechanical art, 
and it is also possible to argue a case 
without knowing Latin; and if it 
were enough to become a body of 
mere case-lawyers, contented, in 
argument, with simply placing be- 
fore the Court an accumulation of 
authorities, applied with the tact 
derived from a knowledge of prac- 
tice, then philosophical knowledge 
would be not only useless, but an 
encumbrance. Treating law on this 
footing, the mind is apt to confuse 
the Law itself, with the forms and 
routine which alone, too often, con- 
stitute the study and the practice of 
a lifetime. These are not 
the times for lowering the standard 
of qualification. It is the duty of the 
Faculty to save the people and the 
Courts, who are chiefly the sufferers, 
from the pleading of ignorant and 
uninstructed minds. . . . . Such 
a training”’—as the liberal one in- 
dicated in the Report—‘ carries 
along with it a dignity and an eleva- 
tion of mind which raises its posses- 
sor above the mean incidents of his 
profession, and preserves honourable 
and moral distinctions unvitiated in 
the exercise of our art, too often em- 
ployed to confound and obliterate 
them.” Such sentiments do honour 
to the distinguished body that adopts 
them. 

II. In Franoz the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts (bachelier-és-lettres) 
is required as proof of a liberal edu- 
cation, before a student is inscribed 
as pupil at the Ecole de Droit. 
The regular course then extends to 
three years’ attendance on the classes 
of the various professors—includ- 
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ing lectures on the Roman Law; 
on the Code Bape on the Study 
of .law generally; on Criminal Le- 
gislation; on Civil and . Criminal 
Procedure; on Criminal .Law and 
Penal. Legislation; on Administra- 
tive Law; on the Rights of Nations; 
on the History of Roman.and cf 
French Law; with Conferences on 
the Pandects. The student. has fur- 
ther to write theses on the Civil Law, 
the Roman Law, Criminal, and Com- 
mercial Law; and having passed all 
the examinations on these several 
subjects, he receives, at the end of 
the third year, the diploma cf 
Licencié en Droit, is entitled to be 
sworn before the Court, and -becomes 
thereupon an Avocat. If, however, 
he seek to obtain the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, which is requisite in order to 
become a Professor in the Faculties, 
a fourth year’s attendance is neces- 
sary at the Ecole de Droit, where the 
studies are deeper than those of the 
preceding year, and terminate by two 
severe examinations—one in Roman 
Law, especially the Digest, and the 
other in French Constitutional Lay, 
the History of French and Roman 
Law, and International Law. The 
obtaining of this doctor’s degree is a 
recommendation, though not a sine 
qué non, for judicial and magisterial 
functions. The total amount, in 
mere fees, paid to the French uni- 
versity, to obtain the right of being 
called to the Bar, is 1000 francs (or 
£44) ; 560 francs more being required 
for the year of the Doctorate. 

Ill. Throtghout Grrmany. every 
appointment in the law, from that of 
notary public to the judicial bench, 
is in the hands of Government, 
under the patronage of the Minister 
of Public Justice; and the training 
necessary to qualify the candidates 
for such offices, is strictly the subject 
of Government regulation. The 
training begins at some gymna- 
sium, or state school, where the 
youth intended for the law are in- 
structed in classical and. general lite- 
rature; and here they acquire all the 
knowledge of these branches of edu- 
cation which they are ever likely to 
obtain. 

From the gymnasium, or high 
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school, the young student of law is 
transferred to some university, by cer- 
tificate ‘of competent attainment in 
those preliminary studies. At the 
university his preparation for the 
profession of the law may be properly 
said to begin. These studies consume 
three years of his time, and comprise 
attendance upon Lectures on General 
Law (Encyclopedia of Law), the 
Institutes of Justinian, the Pandects, 
the Common Law of Germany, 
Feudal Law, and History of Law and 
Criminal Law. 

At the close of his university career, 
he presents himself to the judge of 
some one of the courts of law, bring- 
ing with him testimonials of due 
attendance upon lectures, and good 
moral -conduct, and applies for exa- 
mination as an auscultator, or hearer 
of law. Tf upon such examination 
his attainments in the subjects of 
university law prove sufficient, he is 
admitted, as auscultator, to the prac- 
tieal study of the law under the 
judges of the court. In this capacity 
he takes notes, makes abstracts of 
proceedings, draws up reports, and 
acts in many respects as clerk or 
assistant to the judges. 

After spending two years, or even 
more, in this capacity, but without 
official function or pay, he applies to 
be examined for his advancement to 
the higher preparatory station— 
namely, that of referendarius. If 
found competent, he enters upon a 
more direct participation in the busi- 
ness of the court, though as yet 
under the strict superintendence of 
the judges, and still without recog- 
nised function or pay. At this stage, 
however, he is competent to take 
upon himself the duties of a notary 
or advocate; but if he aspires to the 
jadicial dignity, he has to undergo a 
third and last examination, of a 
much more general and searching 
nature, touching upon all >the sub- 
jects of previous study, and testing 
his power of applying them in prac- 
tice. If he succeed in satisfying the 
examiners—no easy task—he is 
named Assessor to some Court of the 
First Instance; yet still without pay 
or emolument, until the Minister of 
Justice shall find an opportunity of 
transferring him to the bench. All 
these studies usually occupy seven or 
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eight years of the student’s life; and 
it is not till he has passed throug 
these successive trials, and is, more- 
over, fortunate enough to find a va- 
cant place at the bar or on the bench, 
that he enters’ on the profitable 
exercise of his profession. 

‘On the balance of advantages re- 
sulting from the whole system of legal 
training in Germany, a high German 
authority—Dr, Randolph Gneist, Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin—bears this testimony : 
“T consider that the legal educa- 
tion of the German universities works 
well for the education of advocates 
and judges; and that we owe a 
great deal of the present state of our 
legal legislation and practice of the 
Courts—which is perhaps the best 
on the Continent—to the method of 
lecturing in our universities.” He 
also refers the defects in the Ger- 
man system of legal administration, 
to the éffects of their political insti- 
tutions, which merge the character of 
judges and advocates in that of ser- 
vants of the State. “Judges of the 
superior courts,” he continues, “ are 
now chosen solely from among the 
judges and officers of the inferior 
courts: this I regard as a perverse 
system, and should deem it a most im- 
portant reform to choose all judges 
out of the number of excellent advo- 
cates, as was the case in Prussia till 
about the middle of the last century. 
And instead of opening the Bar to 
free competition, the Minister of Jus- 
tice has, since the year 1849, followed 
the plan of leaving vacant a number 
of advocates’ places in the different 
courts, in order to keep the Bar in 
a certain state of dependence, by a 
certain species of monopoly.” On 
the subject of examination, Dr. 
Gneist has this remark, with which 
we shall take leave of Germany:— 
“They tend to bring forward and en- 
courage talent, and to stimulate am- 
bition in all classes of students; they 
put all in the way, but do not decide 
much as to fitness, which can be 
tested by actual practice alone.” 

TV. In the Knyepom of the Two 
Sromirs, any one intended for the 

rofession of the law must first pass 
is examination in delles-lettres ; and 
then undergo a course of examinations 
before a board of the professors of 
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law, in one of the universities, on 
the following subjects: 1. Jus Na- 
ture et Gentium; 2. Civil. Law; 
8. The Neapolitan Code of 1849; 
4, Neapolitan Criminal Law; 5. 
Commercial Law, with an optional 
examination in Canon Law. @ ex- 
amination in the first two is carried 
on in Latin. On satisfactorily pass- 
ing these examinations, the young 
lawyer receives a diploma, called 
Laurea, entitling him to practise in 
any court in the kingdom. The pre- 
paratory course of legal studies oc- 
cupies from four to five years; and 
the different subjects may be studied 
either with a private lecturer, or at 
one of the universities, where there 
are professors appointed by the gov- 
ernment to give lectures, gratis, on 
every branch of knowledge. 

VY. In the Unrrep, Srates oF 
Amerioa, the facility of admission 
into the legal profession is great, and 
those distinctions which are in this 
country observed are disregarded. 
The same person practises as attorney 
and counsellor (the word “ barrister” 
seems not used in America), either 
alone, or in partnership; and takes 
pupils—sometimes' a considerable 
number—who pay about £20 a-year. 
These he is expected to teach their 
profession, making use of their services 
the while, as attorneys in England those 
of their clerks, After having spent in 
the ‘office a period of from two to 
three years, dependent on_ being 
twenty-one years of age, or under, 
the youth gives public notice of his 
inteziion to apply for liberty to 
practise. After having  apeines a pri- 
vate, desultory, brief, and exclusively 
professional oid vocé examination 
of half-an-hour, or an hour, which 
may be extended, if it appear neces- 
sary, to several hours—but generally 
speaking “ pretty well testing the 
student’s knowledge,” and having 
brought a certificate of moral charac- 
ter from his master,—a motion is made 
in court by the latter, or any other 
member of the Bar, for the admission 
of the candidate. He is then for- 
mally permitted to practise; the only 
fee payable being one dollar to the 
crier. When asked whether there 
was any appeal froma rejection by 
the ‘board of examiners, the witness 
answered—“T am not aware of any 
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a having ever. been made, I 
ay that, in general, a rejection is 
softened with the adyice to with- 
draw the application, and. to study 
longer. The examination not. being 
very strict, I think it would be.a 
hopeless thing to appeal; for I do 
not think that any student was ever 
rejected, who could, with any pro- 
priety, have been admitted.” All legal 
duties are discharged by the Attor- 
ney-Counsellor of the United States. 
** We feel no hesitation,” said a witness, 
a member of the American. Bar, ‘at 
all, in going through the. poutine of 
serving processes ourselves. Even dis- 
tinguished members of. the Bar, in 
full Praece, would serve a. rule to 
plead, or serve a subpeena on a wit- 
ness, and make an affidavit of having 
done so!” They alsosee and examine 
the witnesses privately before going 
into court: the very notion of which is 
repulsive to the English Bar. “In the 
United States,” says this gentleman, 
“the turn of things is rather to en- 
able everybody to do everything.. This 
results from the character and habit 
of our people. That division of la- 
bour which is characteristic of Eng- 
land, is not so of us. Here, you obtain 
& great precision in everything by the 
division of labour. In our country, 
we do not to the same extent. In 
other departments, suchas. that of 
manufactures, the principle of the 
division of labour prevails,. but such 
is not generally the case with respect 
to the labour of the Bar.” There were 
only two American witnesses exa- 
mined by the Commissioners—one of 
them styled “General,” and who 
stated that he had been only eight 
years in the legal profession, having 
been up to-middle age in the army. 
The former, when asked “ the general 
course of proceeding for :admission 
to the Bar in America,” commenced 
by saying, “I can speak only as a 
Pennsylvania lawyer. I am inclined 
to think that our condition, as a Fe- 
deration of Independent. States, is 
searcely sufficiently appreciated. out 
of the United States. . Everywhere 
abroad, inquiries are made of me, 
constantly, with regard to the; condi- 
tion of things in. remote, States,. of 
which I am nearly as ignorant as.a 
stranger to America.can be;.owing to 
the vast extent of the United States. 
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The system of proceedings for admis- 
sion to the Bar differs considerably in 
different ‘States. - As to Philadelphia 
I:can speak, and partially as to New 
York, and also.as to the practice in 
the .courts of the United States, 
properly so termed.” Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this facility of ac- 
cess. to the American Bar, and the 
blending, by the advocate, of functions 
deemed here so:incompatible, deroga- 
tery, and inconsistent’ with the inte- 
rests.of the public, no one who reads 
the:law reports of the United States, 
and the text-books of its Kents and 
Storys, will fail-to think of the Trans- 
atlantic Bench and Bar with the ut- 
most respect.—It may be added, that 
four-fifths of the lawyers in America 
were-educated in their universities. 
Let. us now, however, return to 
England. Onerous, diversified, and 
honourable as are the duties devolving 
on. the English Bar, heavily taxing 
alike their integrity, talent, ‘and 
learning—what will the non-profes- 
sional reader suppose to be required in 
order to be admitted into its ranks,— 
to becomea competitor for its. prizes 
and honours, from the Great Seal 
dewnwards ?—If, by means of a lega- 
cy or otherwise, a waiter at a tavern, 
an errand-boy in an attorney’s office, 
a ticket-porter, a'sweep, or, as was very 
recently the case, a policeman !* found 
himself in possession of three or four 
hundred. pounds, and had a fancy to 
become a barrister,—if he could get 
a couple of ‘barristers or a Bencher 
to say simply that he was a respect- 
able person, and proper to be admitted 
a member of an Inn of Court, in order 
to:be:called to the Bar (and God for- 
bid:that ‘such a certificate should be 
withheld from the humblest member 
of society, if nothing were known 
really discreditable to him in respect 
to: character and conduct), he would, 
on paying about £40, be enrolled a 


member of any of the Four.Inns; and 
if he only baptbdk twelve times a-year 
of a'véery comfortable and’ inexpensive 
dinner provided by the Inn, in its hall, 
at the end of three years he would be 
entitled to be called to the Bar, ard 
figure thenceforth as “A. B., Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law.” A ehanee and curious 
inquiry might perhaps elicit the fact 
that, in our fledgling friend’s opinion, 
Corpus Juris was the name of a place 
that he had somewhere heard of— 
but never ‘mind, he was a counsel 
learned in the law, and might hold 
up his head ‘with the best of thosé so 
mysteriously denominated ; and one or 
two hard hits at starting might, if he 
had sense and spirit, send him, on the 
sly, to the Sunday school which he 
had so shamefully neglected in. his 
youth. Not many years. ago, one of 
these bold aspirants to fame and for- 
tune, having to address a judge on 
the last day of term, and being forced 
to use the words “nolle prosequi,” piv- 
nounced the latter word “prosegui :” 
on which he wasconsiderately remind- 
ed, though without seeing what was 
meant by the sarcastic judge, that on 
the last day of term (when there was 
usually a press of business), it was not 
right “ unnecessarily to lengthen pro- 
ceedings?” And it is'said that the 
lite Mr, Justice Williams, a’ capital 
classical scholar, one day exhibited a 
face of staring horror on hearing @ 
young barrister talk of “ andita gueré- 
la!”—The latter, on being corrected 
by # brother at’ the bar, restored the 
word to ite dignity, but then fell foul of 
its companion, and finished, in despair, 
with clipping both of their plames— 
and presented them hideously as— 
audita queréla’!” Anticipating for a, 
moment, we may quote from the 
Report before us a stinging sentence, 
from the evidence of one of . the 
Readers—a most accomplished scholar 
and jurist,f who thus signalises the 
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exploits of two, recent, candidates, for 


admission to the Bar. .‘ One gentle- 
man had never heard of the, Spanish 
Armada; and the other had never 
heard of Lord Clarendon! . Yet,” he 
continues, “the former was thought 
worthy of passing, by the Council 
(of, Legal Education), and holding 
rank in a profession supposed to con- 
sist of educated men; and the latter 
was Selected for honourable notice!” 
How could this come to pass? A 
few pages further on, the same wit- 
ness, in a laudable and generdus 
spirit, deprecates, but with acknow- 
ledged imisgiving on the subject, 
instituting a preliminary examina- 
tion into general scholarships,. lest 
“it should discourage people. who 
might, by labour, qualify them- 
selves efficiently to discharge the 
duties of their profession ;” and 


-in a note. to. his evidence*. he 


says—‘I doubt if either Dunning, 
or Lord Hardwicke, or Lord Kenyon 
(not to give modern _ instances, and 
there are many), would have passed 
@ preliminary examination!” Rem 
acu tetigisti, Mr. Phillimore; your ob- 
servation brings suddenly before us the 
great practical question -with which 
we, have to deal, and which may be 
stated through the medium of an 
“instance,” simply and directly thus. 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, one of the 
greatest holders of the Great Seal, was 
thus spoken of by another illustri- 
ous English lawyer, the Earl of Mans- 
field :—“ He was, indeed, a wonderful 
character—he became Chief-Justice 
of England, and Chancellor, from his 
own abilities and virtue.” He who 
wrote this was every whit as great.a 
man as he of whom he wrote, if nota 
still greater; but was, in addition, from 
his youth, an accomplished scholar, 
Lord Hardwicke was the son of an 
obscure and needy provincial attorney, 
and the articled clerk of a London 
attorney, whose office he quitted, to 
enter himself at an Inn of Court for the 
Bar, in the year 1708. If Mr. Philli- 
more’s surmise be correct, and we ex- 
press no doubt about it, a preliminary 
examination would have settled the 
biisiness of Mr. Philip Yorke; who, 
though he might in that event have 
become a thriving attorney, and suc- 


ceeded to his master’s business in 
Brooke Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, would 
never have blazed forth as Lord High 
Chancellor of England and Earl of 
Hardwicke, with the applause. of all 
men, as conferring more honour on his 
rank and dignity than hederived from - 
them. — If, then, Mr.. Philip Yorke 
could not have trotted through his 
paces in the elementary. classics, 
ought he to have been rejected, or 
at, least_ postponed till he had acquired 
the qualifying amount of preliminary 
knowledge? Ez sic de similibus: . A 
man may be an adept at Greek and 
Latin prose and verse composition, or 
mathematical mysteries, and yet have 
no more inclination or qualification 
for the law, than for being a soldier, 
8 sailor, a doctor, or following any 
kind of trade that can be suggested ; 
and, on the other hand, a man may, 
from early circumstances, over which 
he could have no control, never have 
had the opportunity of acquiring clas- 
sical, mathematical, or useful or ele- 
gant general knowledge, and yet be 
born as great a legal, as another 2 
military, genius. Is the country, 
therefore, to be deprived .of his - 
splendid and invaluable services, and 
he himself excluded from the most 
brilliant. race for. distinction which 
she can exhibit. to her. sons? . This 
is a question involving grave con 
siderations; one to which the Com- 
missioners have addressed  them- 
selyes,.in a visibly unbiassed spirit, 
and with praiseworthy effort, to col- 
lect trustworthy information; and 
after having “carefully weighed and 
deliberated upon the evidence brought 
before them,” they present definite and 
practical conclusions. It will be our 
endeavour to assist our readers in 
forming their own judgment, on a 
matter so closely touching the per- 
manent interests of the country as 
the proper constitution of the Bar of 
England. 

““With reference to improvements 
in the study of the law in this 
country,” say the Commissioners, 
they “have specially directed their 
attention to tivo questions: first, whe- 
ther. or not an Examination should 
be required, previous to admission as 
a student at an Inn of Court; and, 
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secondly, whether there should. be 
an examination before the call to the 
Bar. We caused questions,” they 
continue, “calculated to elicit the 
opinion of the profession upon this 
subject, to be largely circulated. 
Copies, with letters requesting their 
opinions, were sent to.Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lyndhorst, Lord Truro, Lord St. 
Leonards, the Lord Chancellor, and 
all the Common Law and Equity 
Judges,* and to other distinguished 
members of the prefession, . . We 
have examined all the present Readers 
(or lecturers to the Ins of Oourt), five 
in number, and numerous other gentle- 
men of eminence, both barristers and 
solicitors.” Now, let it be observed, 
that there are five Judicial Peers; 
fifteen Common Law and seven 
Equity Judges; three thousand eight 
hundred barristers; twenty -four 
Adyocates' at Doctors’ Commons; 
one hundred and seven certificated 
Conveyancers and Special Pleaders; a 
large body of Students; and ten thou- 
sand attorneys and solicitors.t So 
that, excluding the four Treasurers of 
the Inns of Court, who are Queen’s 
Counsel; thé five Readers, of whom 
one is a Queen’s Counsel, and the re- 
mainder are barristers; six attorneys, 
who are Principals or Heads of the 
Minor Inns, or Inns of Chancery ;— 
out of the whole array of Judicial 
Peers, Judges, Bar, and Attorneys, 
in all thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven persons, among 
whom were “largely circulated the 
questions of the Commissioners,”— 
whom one should have thought deeply 
interested in such a question,—how 
many do our readers suppose have re- 
sponded to the = po of Parliament 
and its able and zealous Commis- 
sioners, whose conduct is throughout 
above all praise?— Positively, not 
one of the Judicial Peers; only two 
of the Jud one of the Com- 
mon Law (Baron Martin), and one 
Equity Judge (Vice-Chancellor Stu- 
art), who send, moreover, very brief 
written answers to a few only of the 
Commissioners’ queries; five barris- 
ters, of whom not one is a Queen’s 
Counsel or even Serjeant, and on 

four are in practice; not one certifi- 
cated special pleader or conveyancer ; 
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only three,,attorneys; and, not)\.a 
single student! Yet the Commissien 
had been moved for in the House of 
Commons, and obtained, after earnest 
discussion,.on account of the acknow- 
ledged intérest and importance of} the 
subject. The Commissioners. were 
discreetly selected, and courteous and 
patient in their conduct. of the in- 
quiry ; and sat no fewer than éwenty- 
nine times to receive evidence.,, Is 
not this most extraordinary? May we 


not well ask what can be the mean- . 


ing of it? Grave.questions seem |to 
arise out of such a state of things. 
Is it referable to the prevalent feeling 
of so powerful and numerous.a body 
of educated men, in all ranks of the 
profession, deeply interested in ..its 
welfare, that existing evils and in- 
conveniences have beem grossly .ex- 
aggerated, great practical difficulties 
overlooked by non-practical.men, who 
have misled Parliament and the press ; 
and that the present modes of teach- 
ing and learning the various branches 
of the law, are deemed satisfactory 
by those most deeply. concerned? 
Where, it may well be asked, are the 
complaints against the Benchers of 
the various Inns of Court, of criminal 
supineness in the discharge of their 
manifold and sometimes very deli- 
cate and harassing duties; of) cor- 
rupt or oppressive conduct. towards 
barristers or students, with one soli- 
tary and well-known exception. of a 
gentleman to. whose case it.is not 
necessary here to allude, though. it 
appears at length in the Appendix, 
and who sought in vair.to.reverse 
the deliberate decision of a, body of 
Benchers, sitting in their judicial 
capacity, and hearing all evidence 
tendered and addresses. by counsel? 
Must. we attribute to. the. judicial 
Peers, judges, barristers, students, and 
attorneys, callous indifference on such 
a subject,—a degrading acquiescence 
in a degraded and degrading state. of 
things ?—that they are wedded to a 
vicious system by. which they. have 
themselves profited, are profiting, or 
hope. to profit ?—or are we to accept 
the result as a silent but. decisive 
acquiescence in that bold and -una- 
nimous declaration, already. referred 
to,t of the Commissioners .them- 
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selves; after all’ théir ‘inquiries and 
deliberations, that “ an’ industrious 
énd accomplished barrister is, wnder 
the present: systém, sure of ‘ultimate 
success?” The queries ‘circtlated by 
the Commissionérs* are searching and 
comprehensive, excellently calculated 
to'elicit desirable information, un- 
der the heads of “ Working of the 
existing system under ‘the Inns of 
Court ;” “ Chamber Study ;” “* Exami- 
nations ;” Compulsory Examina- 

‘“Law Degrees ;” 
“Time and Expense of Study ;” “ the 
Admission of Students with or with- 
out a Preliminary Examination ;” the 
“Period of Studentship ;” the “ Gene- 
ral Regulation and Government of 
Students.” These questions were 
drawn up by Vice-Chancellor Page 
Wood, and Mr. Greenwood, a highly 
accomplished Bencher of Gray’s Inn. 
With these queries one of the only 
two judicial respondénts dealt thus, 
decisively and somewhat unceremo- 
niously :— 

“The questions are framed in a 
spirit of restraint of the free pursuit 
of the knowledge and accomplish- 
ments necessary for a proper legal 
education. It ought not to be for- 
gotten,” although it ‘too frequently 
is, “that the study of the law 
should not commence till the age of 
manhood, and until after an educa- 
tion in classical learning, and ‘in such 
& degree of moral and physical science 
as is proper for every gentleman. To 
@ mind so prepared, and with matured 
faculties, the dignity and respect dué 
to’ it are not consulted by even an 
invitation, much less a ‘compulsion, 
to enter upon the sort of drilling and 
discipline which seems indicated in 
the system of eramen méntioned in 
the questions. The mere exercise of 
memory and diligerice may enable a 
student of law to pass a brilliant ex- 
amination ;‘ bat with all that he may 
be wholly ‘incapable of exercising 
the duties of so important a profes- 
sidn' with advantage to himself, or to 
the public.’ The high point’to which 
examination for university honours 
has been carried, results too often in 
injuring’ instead of improving the 
higher faculties, and the means of 
suecess and distinction in after-life. 
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More’ enlightened fand liberal views 
on this’ subject’ seem ‘now to ac- 
tuate the public mind. eee 
Lord Coke says, that reading, hear- 
ing, conference, meditation, and re- 
cordation, are necessary to the study 
of the common law, but that an or- 
derly observation in writing is most 
requisite of them all. Opportunities 
for all these should be afforded by 
the Inns of Court. <A well-digested 
course of lectures by a lawyer, with 
qualifications for that duty sufticiently 
eminent to attract a concourse of stu- 
dents, is of high importance. But the 
profession of the law is one exercised 
for the most part in the face of the 
public, and with such opportunities 
of testing the proficiency and capacity 
as make all private examinations, and 
the conferring degrees by the Inns of 
Court, of little avail to those who 
may obtain them, and of no value 
before that force of public epinion 
which will reject all tests but its own. 
The student who might fairly. think 
he has opened the avenue to distine- 
tion by a successful examen, if he 
attain that success by mere effort of 
memory and diligence, will make a 
poor figure compared with him of 
active and thoughtful intellect, who 
disdained to subinit to the ignobleé 
drudgery, and pursued ‘a course 6; 
reading, hearing, and reflection suit- 
able to the inclination of his mother 
wit, and unfettered by the requisi- 
tions of an examen. Lectures by 
persons really qualified to deliver 
them with profit to the student, and 
access to a good library, are things 
of the first importance.” 

The Vice-Chancellor (Stuart) who 
has thus ably expressed himself, was 
recently appointed such, having long 
been eminent as an Equity Queen’s 
Counsel; and we entertain no doubt 
that these opinions eal ayo by a 
very great majority of the pro- 
fession, of all ranks, ad 

The only other judicial witness is 
Mr. Baron Martin, a gentleman also 
recently. raised to the bench after 
having for years enjoyed an extensive 
practice at the Common Law Bar, 
as both junior and leader. He is 
a gentleman of thorough practical 
knowledge of the profession, and 
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his answers are curt and decisive, 
A’ great number of the questions, 
however, he declines to answer, a3 
those on which he has “either no 
knowledge, or has formed no opinion.” 
As to others, he thinks that since 
the recent alteration in the practice of 
fhe Common Law,.an intelligent. and 
industrious man may dispense with 
attendance in a barrister’s or plead- 
ér’s chambers; that three years would 
be consumed in learning the elemen- 
tary part of the profession, to the ex- 
clusion of general jurisprudence; he 
is opposed decidedly to compulsory 
examination; that answering qnes- 
tions in it affords a very slight test of 
the capacity to transact real business ; 
that no acquiréments beyond those 
of a liberal education should be re- 
quired of a candidate for the Bar; 
and he sees no objection to giving 
honours to those who voluntarily com- 
te for them.—Are we, then, to infer. 
m tffe remarkable silence of four Ex- 
Chancellors, the present. Chancellor, 
and all the other Common-Law and 
Equity Judges, that their opinions 
are substantially in accordance with 
both or either of those of the afore- 
said ‘Vice-Chancellor and Baron? 
And is such accordance to be simi- 
larly presumed, from the silence of all 
the other eminent learned and expe- 
rienced persons—Queen’s Counsel, 
Serjeants, Barristers, and Attorneys, 
invited to attend, or with ample know- 
ledge of the sitting of the Commis- 
sioners? The question is one desery- 
ing serious attention on the part of 
the legislature, if it propose to act 
upon this Report. 

But. even, of the surprisingly few 
witnesses called before the Commis- 
sion, an extraordinary discrepancy of 
Opinion exists on the two important 

uestions before us, Sir Fitzroy 

élly, then Treasurer of Lrxcoin’s 
Inn, says, that beyond securing good 
character and a liberal education, in 
those applying to be admitted into 
an Inn o Gourt, “no general system 
of Tegal education would be practi- 
cally useful ;”* his opinion is, “ that 
compulsory examinations before a call 
to the Bar are not expedient ;” but he 
does not object to compulsory. at- 
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tendance. on, lectures, ‘‘ as.far;ag they 
at present. exist ”—-as..to: whieh aye 
shall presently . speak ;.....‘‘ that, |.3s, 
limited. in. number, .and occupying » 
very, limited . portion , of. ,,time.’’t 
and he assigns, reasons, of no, Jittle 
ractical. force. for, his ; conclusions. 
coe he, thinks, that ,compul. 
sory examinations for the Bar, would 
be attended with one most serious, evil 
consequence, which we shall give. in 
his own words, since . his, .opinion,is 
assuredly one in which a, very great 
number of competent authorities con- 
cur. oisenin 
“@Q. 25. It has been. suggested 
that one objection to compnisery exa- 
minations would be, that they might 
deter country gentlemen. and. others 
who intend to be. called tothe Bar 
merely to fill the position, of magis- 
trates, or enter. the. Inns withont;. 
being called to the.Bar, from ,at- 
tending the Inns of Court. . Do you 
think there is .any.force in, that 
objection? A. Yes, I do, . It..ap- 
pears to me thst. many persons.may 
wish to enter .themselyes .at, the 
Inns of Court, and afterwards. to be 
called to the Bar, with the, view.of 
acquiring a sufficient, degree, ; of 
knowledge to be. very useful, to, them. 
as country gentlemen, and yet, wholly 
insufficient. to enable, them to; prac- 
tise at the Bar; and. any..examina-: 
tion with a view to. competency,.to 
practise at the Bar would, of course 
have the effect of excluding, such) 
persons, and I think that would be.a; 
real evil.” 99" 
The then Treasurer. of.,the, Dug 
TemPLEs says:. “I am a very strong 
advocate for a preliminary.examina- 
tion, as respects general. information, 
before a man is admitted :as.a.stu- 
dent, As. far as my opinion goes, I 
think that this would have.excluded 
all the most objectionable, men. that 
I have ever known, atthe Bar ;”-his 
mind has.“ wayered a, good deal ” as, 
to.a compulsory examination, for the: 
Bar ; he declares that it, has for many 
years occupied the anxious attention; 
of the Benchers ofthe, Inner Temple; 
and that “certainly .some of, our 
He eminent men have, been, against 
it. 
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Piz, Mr. Whitehurst, Q.C.,* is strenu- 
ously opposed to rinady pre pies 
examination ofa candidate for ad- 
mission to ‘an Inn of Court. |“ Why,” 
he asks, “should a man who never 
opened a Greek or Latin - book 
not'be'a lawyer? I believe a great 
mamber of men have risen to great 
eminence in the profession who never 
Jearned Latin or Greek.” He thinks 
that’ “practically you cannot im- 

S eott on the present system ;” and 

6 is opposed to the compulsory exa- 
mination. 

Mr.. Whitmarsh, Q.C., the Trea- 
surer of Gray’s Inn, approves of a 
compulsory attendance on lectures, 
but: as strongly disapproves of a com- 
pulsory examination, and for reasons 
substantially accordant with those of 
his brother Treasurers, This gentle- 
man does not appear to have been 
asked his opinion as to the propriety 
of a preliminary examination of ap- 
plicants for admission into an Inn of 
Court.‘ Thus, then, we see four gentle- 
men of professional rank, long stand- 
ing, experience, ‘and’ eminence, ¢x- 
pressing opinions agreeing with those 
of the only two judges ‘who afford 
evidence to the Commissioners. 

The next class of witnesses consists 

- of the five Readers recently appointed 

by the Benchers to lecture on Juris- 

prudence and the Civil Law, Com- 
mon Law, Conveyancing, Equity, and 

Constitutional Law ail Legal His- 

tory. These five gentlemen concur in 

recommending a compulsory examina- 
tion previous to the call to the Bar, 
without which ‘they regard the sys- 
tem of Lectures as nugatory and illu- 
sive; but they differ as to the pro- 
priety of the preliminary examination 
of candidates for admission into an 

Inn of Court. Some insist that such 

ns ought to have received a 
iberal education, and if not graduates 
at a University, be able to esta- 
blish the fact by standing a mo- 
dérate classical examination, which 
would be at once fit and advantageous, 
without deterring any from applying 
for examination, except those who 
have not been liberally educated. 

Others deny the necessity, and even 
doubt the utility of such an examina- 
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tion; deeming it likely to deter some 
from entering an Inn, of Court, who 
might afterwards prove learned and 
creditable members of the Bar. 

The grounds on which is advocated 
& compulsory examination before be- 
ing called to the Bar, are—that. it is 
the best security for industry; that 
the student will not derive adequate 
benefit from lectures, unless he know 
that he is also to be examined on the 
subject of them; and that it would 
secure, at all events, his having the 
necessary information before he is 
called. The g rR of the system, 
on the other hand, conceive that. it 
would lead to the acquisition of only 
a very limited and superficial know- 
ledge, and would be of no practical use; 
and that while it might discourage 
some of retired or reserved habits, 
who, though not calculated for court 
business, might make valuable cham- 
ber counsel, it would also deter country 
gentlemen and others wishing to be 
called tothe Bar with a view merely to 
acquiring such a status, and so much 
professional knowledge, as would be 
useful to them as magistrates, poli- 
ticians, legislators, and statesmen ;— 
which these -witnesses would 
as a serious evil. A similar difference 
of opinion exists as to a separate volun- 
tary examination for hogours. 

Before quitting this class of wit- 
nesses—the five Readers—it. may 
be observed that the dates of their 
respective calls to the. Bar are 
respectively the years 1832, 1833, ~ 
1840, 1846, and 1850, only the first 
of these gentlemen being of the 
rank of Queen’s Counsel; while the 
four Treasurers of the Inns of Court, 
all of them of that rank, date respec- 
tively their standing from the years 
1803, 1820, 1822, and 1826. As far, 
therefore, as length of professional — 
experience is concerned, it lies de- 
cisively on. the side of the latter; 
while it is but due to the former te 
state that they are accomplished and 
able men in their various depart- 
ments, were selected by the Benchers 
with an anxious regard to fitness 
for their positions, and have fully 
justified the propriety of their ap- 
pointment.— The evidence afforded 
by the five Barristers examined, may 
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be: dismissed with the remark, that 
they are of the average length of 
standing of the examiners, one or 
two being in good practice; that 
they are men of judgment and ability ; 
and ‘their opinions on the particular 
subject: under consideration evince the 
same contrariety displayed by the 
other witnesses.—The three Attorneys 
were examined chiefly with reference 
to the condition of legal education in 
their branch of the profession; and 
theirsevidence is of a highly satisfac- 
tory. character, reflecting credit upon 
their order, and showing a just soli- 
citude to secure proper tests, not only 
of “personal fitness for admission to 
practise as attorneys and solicitors, 
but of possessing a liberal education, 
before entering the profession. 
‘The conclusions at. which the Com- 
missioners have arrived, having re- 
gard to their own personal qualifica- 
tions, ‘from status and opportunities 
for observation, and the character of 
the evidence submitted to them, and 
in the foregoing pages fairly epito- 
mised; are worthy of deliberate con- 
sideration, and are as follows :— 
“From the foregoing considera- 
tions, we deem it advisable «that 
there shall be established a Prelimi- 
nary Examination for admission to 
the Inns of Court of persons who 
have not taken a university degree; 
and: that there shall be Examinations, 
the passing of which shall be requi- 
site for the call to the Bar.* 2)... 
That: to pass such preliminary exa- 
mination, such persons must possess 
a competent knowledge of English 
History and Latin ; that no person 
shall be admitted unless he shall 
have passed the preliminary exami- 
nation, or obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or Master’ or 
Bachelor in Law, at some univer- 
sity within the British dominions; 
that the subjects for the examination 
of students desirous of ‘being called 
tothe Bar shall be divided into two 
branches, consisting of the following 
subjects :—First Branch. a. Consti- 
mal Law, and Legal History; 
b. Jurisprudence ; c. The Roman Civil 
Law.—<Second Branch. ‘a. Common 
law; 5. Equity; ¢. The Law of 
Real. Property.—-That no person 


shall be ealled ‘to the Bar, tmless° he 
shall’ reeeive’a certificate of Having 
passed’ a satisfactory examination in 
at least one stibject in each’ of thé 
above branches; and such exaimifia- 
tion may ‘be passed, in’ each branch, 
at either the sate time or at separate 
times, ‘as such person may think fit." 
Assuming that the Legislature’ will 
be induced to sanction these two Exa- 
minations, we haveno hesitation in'ex- 
pressing our warm approval of the mo- 
deration ‘and discretion exhibited’ in 
fixing the character and degree of both: 
We think the happy mean of ‘requiré+ 
ment has been hit in such a way a8 to 
disarm many objéctors.—And now, as 
to the propriety of requiring any exa- 
mination at all, as the condition of be- 
ing admitted a student ora practitioner 
of the law, we also have an opinion 
to offer, not hastily formed, nor with- 
out having availed ourselves of ex- 
tensive opportunities for observation, 
not only of the characters and positions 
of professional men, but of the nature 
of the study and practice of the law, 
in England. And after weighing, with 
dispassionateness and care, every tittle 
of evidence contained in the Blue Book 
before us, and applying to it'a quarter 
of a century’s observation and expe 
rience, we entertain not a shadow of 
doubt, that both these Examinations 
ought to be imposed on candidates 
for admission’ to the Bar of Eng- 
land, if it is to be regarded—a thing 
now greatly in peril—as  béing 
really a liberal and learned’ profes- 
sion, and a credit’ to the ¢ountry. “It “ 
seems to us an outrage on public feél- 
ing and common sense—a marvellous 
and discreditable sanomaly—that “a 
profession like that of The Law, stwd- 
ded with prizes and distinctions, 
concerned with momentots interests, 
public and private, affecting every 
member of the community; and the 
duties of which are dischargéd, whe- 
ther well or ill, whether honourably 
or disgracefally, in the blazing ‘day- 
light’ of publicity—should pe its 
gates to every ignorant and ‘pre- 
sumptuous blockhead who may hive 
been able simply, so to speak; to ‘pay 
for his footing, and be ‘urged on by 
the mere force of pettifogging,' job- 
bery, and nepotism. As‘ it is, those / 
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forces, are..cruelly ,potent;  but',it 
is, simply,, a8 it were, ,adding ,insult 
to injury, to see. those: forees. direct- 
ed towards one so_barbarously igno- 
‘rant. that one. would not admit him 
to one’s table;| much, less put him 
in, the. way, of quickly distancing 
one, highly, educated from his boy- 
hood, with an eye, to. being fitted for 
entering a liberal and learned prefes- 
sion, ambitious to obtain its prizes, 
to uphold its character for dignity and 
worth, and.add to the number of its 
really great men; capable of appreci- 
ating and being nobly influenced by 
high and virtuous motives and im- 
pulses. That one thus distinguished 
the country possessed in Philip Yorke, 
Earl of Hardwicke, as in others who 
could be mentioned, is quite true; but 
one swallow does, not. make a sum- 
mer; we must-not legislate for mere 
exceptional cases... All, that is re- 
quired is, some fair and moderate 
amount of proof that. a man is nota 
mere. beast of burthen, so to. speak, 
so, far as that can be faintly indicated, 
by the character and extent of early 
education and .employment. What 
appears in Maga is read not only in the 
British dominions, but elsewhere; and 
we should blush for England, and all 
interested. in its Bar, were it to go 
forth that “a competent knowledge 
of English history and Latin” were 
held by the Legislature too high a 
qualifying amount of general know- 
ledge, to be looked for in aspirantsfor 
the dignity..and emoluments, of the 
Bar! ,. We trust that: the idea will 
be, utterly scouted. The sparks. of 
all sciences, it. has been said long 
ago,.are taken. up in the ashes of the 
law; every sort of knowledge is from 
time to. time, and often suddenly, in- 
volved. in. the practice of the Bar, 
independently of the knowledge of 
that arduous science, law itself; and 
what is he-to do, who.isdestitate of the 
mere elements. of classical and liberal 
knowledge? He will be galled, and 
may be crushed, at the very moment 
when he. perceives the went. of that 
which, it will be too late to. aequire. 
‘“tHas it-ever ocourred to. you,” asks 
one of the Commissioners of a witness,* 
“that perhaps one reason of the want 
of expansion in the professional know- 
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ledge of English lawyers, is the im- 
mense complication of the law which 
they. have: to study, and that it is 
quite enough to engross the whole of 
the powers of one man’s mind -to 
make himself master of it?” Such 
in truth it is; and if so, how prepés- 
terous and cruel to plunge into it one 
who has yet to acquire the: veriest 
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that knowledge which it is more a 
disgrace not to have, than a credit to 
possess! and by the want of which 
he will be daily more and more. dis- 
tracted, harassed, and humiliated! 
The late Mr. @hitty was one of the 
most successful and laborious practi- 
cal lawyers that ever appeared at the 
Bar, both as practitioner and author; 
and in a note to his edition of Black 
stone's Commentaries: on the subject 
of legal education, “ asswmes that.the 
student has. received a competent 
general education, and which should 
be more comprehensive and complete 
than is deemed essential to the can 
didate in most of the learned profes- 
sions.”t, Lét an aspiring ticket-por- 
ter, a policeman, or: a suddenly-en- 
riched: costermonger, of good: charac- 
ter, come-to the English Bar, if he-be 
so minded; but. if he be made of the 
right stuff, and worthy of a moment’s 
consideration on the part of any well- 
wisher to ‘our national institutions, 
he will pause willingly: for even a 
year or two, in order tooacquire such: 
drapery as may barely suffice to:cover 
the naked limbs of his ignorance! 
To. us it seems too late in the day:to 
offer, such, objections, and: a mere 
waste of time and patience:to answer 
them. Let him who thinks different- 
ly, and at the same time regards the 
honour of the English Bar, say whether 
he,should be quite satisfied if hesaw 
two written Opinions of an English 
“ counsel learned in the law,” ‘possi- 
bly but only moderately learned in 
the vernacular, beginning respectiver 
ly, one thus: “and I am of op- 
pinion that plaintiff must be nonsuit;” 
and the other, : “‘jugging from: the 
facts before.me, and which is all that 
is in the case propounded tome.” And 
with these, which the reader may;if 
he charitably choose, deem fictitions 
instances, we quit thistopic.—As tothe 
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propriety of ‘instituting the second 
on wc that into’ rofessional 
noma before permitting a stu- 

+0 be called to the Bar; although 
we happen to know that our opinion 
differs from that of some of the most 
distinguished members of the English 
Bench and Bar, we cannot hesitate to 
express our firm conviction, that the 
Commissioners have come to a right 
conclusion. We regard the entire 
stheme proposed for improving legal 
education, as valueless without the 
substantial and stringent condition of 
acompulsory Examination. ‘The want 
of it turns attendance on lectures 
into a farece—lecturers into puppets. 
This seems to be the view entertained 
by-all the five lecturers examined by 
the Commissioners; and their evidence 
is well worth reading and consider- 
ing! We are among those who fear 
that much more is nowadays expected 
than ought to be from lectures, how- 
ever excellent. Their sole practical 
utility seems to consist in directing 
the students’ attention to general 
principles—offering hints and sug- 
gestions conceriiing their nature and 
value, and how they are brought to 
bear upon practice: and the more in- 
viting the eloquence, and skilful the 
judgment, with which this is done, 
and the greater the weight derived 
from personal reputation, of course 
the better:—but to absorb the 
whole: or a greater portion of a 
stadent’s precious time in attending 
to lectures, is, in our deliberate opin- 
ion, fatal folly. As far as they can be 
combined with that absolute sine qua 
non, attendance in the chambers of a 
practitioner, and enabling the student 
toappreciate the course of actual busi- 
ness passing under his eye and hand, 
as well as those of the experienced 
practitioner, his preceptor, lectures are 
valuable: as far as they are intended 
to supersede such attendance—a dili- 
gent devotion to chamber business— 
lectures are a mere delusion. and 
snare, calculated to produce, in the 
main, mere pert flatulent pretenders, 
however apparently well they may 
have come out of the examination. 
And, moreover, as to the persons con- 
ducting that examination, we have al- 
ways been of opinion that they should 
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by HO means be the lecturers them- 
selves, but third parties,—men skilful 
in the practicé of the profession, 9 few 
of whose matter-of-fact searching que- 
ries might make sad havoc with the 
student’s self-complaceney, and show 
him that’ his foon had not. been, as- 
similated, 80 to speak; that he had 
not realized knowledge; had been 
merely feeding on essences evaporat- 
ing in the taste. The true object of 
lectures should be to illuminate and 
methodize practical details by, the 
light ‘of principle; and the instrue- 
tions to be given to examiners, of 
practical ability and experience, 
should be these—ascertain how far 
the examinant has approached to- 
wards qualifying himself for immedi- 
ate action in any given department 
of the profession; for the very day 
after he is called to the Bar, he may 
have important interests intrusted to 
his management, and by those who 
care little beyond pushing forward a 
relation or a connexion, Nor is this 
all. A single sentence in the evi- 
dence of an acute attorney* examined 
by the Commissioners, puts the case 
on its proper footing, puffs away a 
cloud of imaginary objections, and 
affords a clue to understanding the 
whole matter. “If the admission of . 
a barrister had no other effect than 
that of entitling him to practise in 
court, it might perhaps be assumed 
that the attorneys would find out and 
employ the best men, who would 
therefore rise according to their 
talents, and the incompetent men 
would fail in obtaining employment; 
but considering barristers of a few 
years’ standing have by statute the 
monopoly of many honourable and 
lucrative employments, I think that 
that alone ought to induce the re- 
quirements of a compulsory and strict 
examination.” 

The Legislature has recently thought 
proper, for instance, to make a barrister 
of three years’ standing! eligible to be 
a revising barrister; and in that capa- 
city to decide every question of fact and 
evidence affecting the oriipiervtd 
franchise of an individual, or a mul- 
titude of .individuals, without any 
appeal ‘in case of error! except in 
point of law,—and even the appeal, in 
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case.of error in,law, he may. refuse to 
allow, and’so admit. pegs reject, 
a genuine voter, without any redress, 
except in a very litnited, degree, and 
at‘a practically prohibitory, expense, 


before a committee of the House of 
Commons. “Now is it.not monstrous 
to’ place poblis and private interests 
this, at the mercy of, any imberbis 
puer, withont a vestige of guarantee 
for personal fitness. to sustain so. seri- 
gus a responsibility ? 

And ‘we feel. constrained. by. a 
sense of public duty, to direct atten- 
tion to a circumstance investing this 
arguinent with twofold force. It is a 
topic specifically mentioned by one 
of the most accomplished and learned 
witnesses examined before the Com- 
missioners. “J think* there are a 
vast nuinber of young men, who, re- 
lying on a connexion, with attornoys, 
and careless of all information which 
they cannot coin’ at once, would 
gladly avoid enlarging the basis upon 
which their knowledge is to be raised. 
No discovery can be made on a flat.” 
This. gentleman speaks elsewhere of 
“the evil of the alinost absolute power 
of“attorneys over the. English Bar :” 
and -again— I venture to repeat, that 
the evil which we are now suffering 
from, is that to which Lord Bacon 
réfers, when he says, ‘the. rewards of 
learning are in the. hands of the un- 
learned’—pramia sapientia penes vul- 
gus. The more you,can correct that. 
thé” better, and diminish the over- 
whelming and malignant influence of 
attorneys on our branch of the .pro- 
fession.” This is nervous language, 
and conveys a most serious accusa- 
tion against a body of men number- 
ing, as we have seen, an England only, 
no fewer than ten thousand, It is no 
part of our province, at present, to 
assert or deny that there is. any suffi- 
cient foundation for so bold and graye 
a, charge against. so respectable and 
influential a. body of men;.,but. if 
they really have it in their. power, 
from motives and, considerations 
how . natural or excusable © soever, 


to urge forward into, .and. keep. 


back from, employment. and public 
notice whomsoeyer they please, then, 
in. at. least the former of the two 
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ublic should be-able. to secure some 
ittle. guarantee.of at least: inchoate 
fitness for. the.“ greatness to be thrust 
upon” the . favourite. . The. existing 
relations between. the . two great 
branches into which the legal..pro- 
fession, in. England is at. present. 
divided—that, is, the Bar end. the 
Attorneys—are, undoubtedly such as 
occasion “an overwhelming influence” 
being exercised by the latter upon the 
former.. Two og three attorneys in 
moderate practice, can, with ease, se- 
cure to a young barrister of. only 
moderate abilities, with only a modi- 
cum. of professional learning, and; 
without. one vestige of general accom- 
plishment, from the moment. of his 
donning wig and gown, a moderate 
and even handsome income at the 
Bar. If the. fortunate favourite. be 
also a man of eloquence, ability, learn~ 
ing, and industry, his fortune is :ra- 
pidly made; for he is early trained 
in. the exercise of his profession ; his 
name is continually before. the. eyes 
and in the ears of his profession and 
the public; and his.income inereases 
almost as fast.as he could.wish. . If;in 
either, of these two cases, the. young 
barrister, or his backer, be, unseru- 
pulous, the result .is the same, as. far 
as concerns money-making and noto-; 
riety; but there is this difference— 
which, however, he does not, or can- 
not, or cares not to appreciate—that 
his success”. gives him no. personal 
weight whatever with the Bench 
or. the Bar; who. regard. him-with a 
contempt. and indignation , sufficient 
to, blight one with the slightest.sen-. 
sibility. In. such cases, attorney and 
counsel play into.each other’s hands, 
systematically and. profligately, .at 
the expense of the unconsciously be- 
trayed client; and, their intimacy is: 
cemented. by a derogatory and: most 
degrading community of interest, each 
utterly dead to the rights and. duties 
attaching to.members of a profession, 
as powerful as it ought to be honour- 
able. .We can conceive, in such cases, 
of practices being resorted .to. whieh 
ought, if detected, to insure one party’s 
being disbarred, and the other struck 
off the rolls. . That such. things exist; 
and to a considerable extent, can be 
denied by no honest. and experienced: 





cases, it surely is desirable that the 
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member of either branch of the pro- 
fession; but he would with infinitely 
greater alacrity express his belief, that 
a great number of barristers and at- 
torneys are untainted with the leprosy; 
in their respective departments sternly 
jealous of the integrity and honour 
of the profession, and as eager and 
loud’ to denounce mal-practice of 
any kind, as to expose and punish 
it when able. Disagreeable, how- 
ever, as it may sound, the pa- 
tronage of the Bar at large is un- 
doubtedly in the attorneys, whether 
oreditably or discreditably bestowed, 
and the fact has a disadvantageous 
influence on the character of the 
Bar. How to render interest, in- 
trigue, and prejudice impotent, is a 
problem not easy to solve, in the pre- 
sent state of the profession; but we 
cam see causes in operation which 
may, possibly, and much sooner than is 

d, lead to organic changes in 
the: position of the Bar, and its rela- 
tions to the other branch of the pro- 
fession. 

The only consideration which ought 
to regulate them is the public inte- 
rest; which may require that a 
stately fastidiousness and long-esta- 
blished usage should yield to it,—if, 
for instance, they operate so as to 
keep worth and ability in the back- 
ground; and drag worthlessness. into 
the sunlight of success. How long, 
for: instance, it may be before the 
dividing line between the functions 
of: counsel and attorneys is formally 
obliterated, and professional status 
ose on a level with that in the 

inited States of America, we know 
not; but however strange, at pre- 
sent, it would appear in England,— 
and we are among those by whom 
it-would be deprecated—it might be 
found only to effect that directly, 
which is at present being more and 
more done indirectly, in ways to 
which we need not here, at present, 
allude, Again, according to the law 
of England, as solemnly declared on 
a recent occasion (a.p. 1850) by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench,* counsel are 
at-liberty to receive their instructions 
directly and. personally, in -both civil 
and criminal from the lay- 
client, without the introduction of 
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an attorney ; and if that course were 
ones ‘to be’ sanctioned by one or two 
popular and leading members of the 
Bar, it might quickly effect a profes- 
sional revolution, without, and in de- 
fiance of, any intervention of the Le- 
gislature; and it might ‘be, that 
while a fearful inroad might ‘be 
made on “ bills of costs,” the ‘well- 
qualified Bar would not be the suf- 
ferers. Great abilities, eloquence, 
and learning might then come cheer- 
fully and gracefully forward into the 
arena of public competition, demand- 
ing and obtaining only “a clear stage, 
and no favour,” instead of withering, 
as has been most truly. said, m 
“the sad seclusion of deserted cham- 
bers, and ‘the sadder seclusion of 
crowded courts,” from the total in- 
ability to command professional con- 
nexion, and~ secure a chance of 
po eeege | noble powers of advo- 
cacy. t’ the present moment, 
how many out of the three thou- 
sand eight hundred members of 
the Bar, gifted with every physical 
and mental requisite for success, con- 
summately disciplined by university 
education, distinguished by its highest 
honours, and who have sedulously and 
suecessfully devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of professional knowledge, 
are compelled to withdraw in despair 
from court and chambers, from ‘cir- 
cuit and sessions, and betake them- 
selves, dispirited and almost broken- 
hearted, to other walks of life? From 
such men are recruited the ranks of 
our most brilliant and powerful, but 
anonymous writers ‘for the public 
press, in every department of letters, 
science, and ‘politics—whose genius 
and acquirements elevate and refine 
thé public taste, and uphold the best 
interests of society, for pecuniary re- 
turns necessarily out of all proportion 
to those which would have been in- 
sured them by a fair start in their 
profession—while they see mediocrity 
triumphant! How can such a state of 
things, which defies disproof, be recon- 
ciled with the surprising’ assertion, 
already adverted to, of the Commis- 
sioners,—* We are all aware that an 
industrious and accomplished barris- 
ter is, under the present , sure 
of ultimate’ success”? Who, practi- 
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cally acquainted, with, the various, de- 
partments of the Bar, cannot point.to 
‘industrious. and, accomplished. bar- 
OT tho, if they continue, nomi- 
nally in the ranks of the profession, 
betake themselves. to ill-paid book- 
making, or reporting cases which they 
could have infinitely, better 
themselves? And while such is the 
ease, the advocacy of the Bar is prac- 
ically in the hands of some twenty or 
ieee men, & few at least of whom 
need not feel. unduly disparaged, if 
it, be suggested that. they are,inferior 


to the neglected class above referred- 


to, but are, fortunately for themselves, 
steadfastly urged forward, from first 
to,.last, through evil report, and 
through good report—by a high hand, 
. oyer every obstacle. 

_ Advice was lately given, by one of 
the greatest men in the kingdom, as 
we have been informed, to.a widely- 
known member of the Bar, to set the 
example of acting, under certain cir- 
cumstances, upon the recent decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench; and the 
propriety of doing so has beenseriously 
considered in several quarters. We 
do. not profess ourselves di to 
recommend such a course; but if it 
were to be adopted, from the. opera- 
tion of causes to which we have ad- 
verted, can it be doubted that. it 
would infinitely enhance the value of, 
and render indispensable, that. com- 
pulsory examination into. professional 
fitness, of which we are speaking ? 
These are topics. on which the Com- 
missioners are silent, though they are 
topics directly suggested by many par- 
tions of the evidence laid before them. 
For. these, and many other reasons 
which are assigned by the Commission- 
ers, With irresistible cogency, we con- 
cur in their. recommendation, that 

ing a bond fide examination into 
professional fitness should be deemed 
an. indispensable condition of being 
called to the Bar, whether the candi- 
date do or do not intend, or profess, to 
practise at the Bar. er, how- 
ever, Parliament can be persuaded.to 
adopt that sent de another matter ; 

t 


haying regard. to the great number-of 
gentlemen in the House of Commons 
who might. be di to concur in 


the reasonings of those witnesses from 
which the Commissioners, and we with 
them, dissent altogether, _ What is to 
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be.said, in fine, against the following 
pregnant paragraph in. their Report? 
“We are fortified in. this conclusion 
when we look to the course adopted 
by. the, other learned. professions, :as 
well as in the subordinate branch of 
the law. The clergyman, the -physi-+ 


argued cian, the surgeon, the apothecary, as 


well as the attorney or solicitor, are 
all required to pass an examination 
before they are permitted to practise. 
In the navy and army, a like eva- 
men of oflicers is. required before 
they are entitled to their first. com- 
mission, and also before a lieutenancy 
in the one or a captaincy in the other 
is attained. In every other country 
in Europe an educational. test is ap- 
plied to advocates, either by requir- 
ing 8 degree in law at a university, 
or else by a distinct professional exa- 
mination.. In Scotland, the Faculty 
of Advocates have so recently as in 
the. last year required a test both of 
general and professional knowledge.” 
We would, however, take this oppor 
tunity of entering our solemn protest 
against the extravagantly absurd and 
cruel character of the Examinations 
which have been latterly paraded 
before the world by men who, in 
doing so,- unconsciously show them- 
selves men whose opinions are prac- 
tically worthless and mischievous. . It 
is high time that. such Examination: 
run mad, should be put a stop to 
before it seriously injure and cripple 
the public service. While thus con+; 
curring with. the Commissioners in 
their unanimous recommendation of 
the two examinations of candidates 
for admission into an Inn of Conrt, 
and for being called to the Bar, we: 
are equally agreed with them as to 
“ the objects to be had in view in pro- 
viding for the professional education 
of law students of the Inns of Court” 
—and the double duty thereby im- 
posed on the Inns of Court: to the 
student who is compelled to have re- 
course to one of them before he can. 
practise at the Bar, to make pay- 
ments to them, however reasonable 
in amount, and devote a certain con- 
siderable period, prescribed by them; 
to exclusive preparation for the Bar:: 
to the, community, .which has in- 
trusted the Inns of Court with: the 
important and exclusive right of con- 
ferring that of. practice at the Bar, 
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and eligibility for numerous lucra- 
tive, responsible, and dignified ap- 
pointments. On these subjects, we 
conceive that there can be no diffe- 
rence of opinion among the authori- 
ties of the Four Inns of Oourt. If 
we recur to their earlier history, 
it will be evident that the student 
was, during the period of his stu- 
dentship, assisted in his studies by 
readers, in different branches of the 
law, by taking part in “moots” or 
“exercises”—long since dwindled 
into mere forms, or entirely aban- 
doned—in which might be acquired 
practical dexterity in argument; in 
addition to attendance in the cham- 
ber of a practitioner, which was pro- 
vided at the students’ own expense, 
while the Inn supplied the Readings 
and Exercises, and afforded a ready 
access to the library for a small pay- 
ment. 

The Inner Temple (which appears 
by the evidence* to be “such a very 
favourite society, that gentlemen in 
the other Inns, on the point of ap- 
plying for silk gowns, used to change 
from the other Inns for the Inner 
Temple, till it passed a rule to prevent 
the practice”) has been favourably dis- 
tinguished -by its efforts to raise the 
standard of qualification for the Bar. 
It alone, of all the Inns of Court, 
about twenty-four years ago institut- 
ed a preliminary classical examina- 
tion, before admitting an applicant as 
student; but though attended with 
the best effects, the examinations 
were discontinued, owing to the other 
Inns not following the example. 
Again, in 1833, the Inner Temple in- 
stituted two lectureships, by eminent 
men, who were paid liberal salaries ; 
but the attendance did ‘not justify 
their continuance for more than two 
years. In 1847, the Inner Temple, 
Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn, 
instituted lectures again, which con- 
tinued till the establishment of the 
present system in 1851. In that 
year, a general meeting of the Benchers 
of the Four Inns was convened, which 
resulted in the appointment of a 
Council of Legal Education, consisting 
of eight members, two selected by 
the Benchers of each Inn; who speed- 
ily, but with great care and considera- 
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tion, devised the system now in force, 
and which is as follows: There is a 
preliminary examination for the admis- 
sion ofstudents. There are five Readers 
for the Four Inns, each of whom re- 
ceives a yearly salary of three hundred 
guineas: each Inn maintaining one 
Reader, and contributing towards 
the fifth. Students pay a fee of five 
guineas on admission to an Inn} en- 
titling them to attend the lectures of 
all the Readers. The latter deliver 
lectures on Constitutional Law and 
Legal History; Civil Law, and Ge- 
neral Jurisprudence; Common Law; 
Equity; and the Law of Real Pro- 
perty; and also hold evening classes 
for those who are willing to attend 
them. The students pay an addi- 
tional fee, not exceeding three guineas 
in the whole, for being admitted to 
these classes. 

No student can be called to the 4 
Bar, unless he have attended, during 
one whole year, the lectures of two 
Readers at least, or have submitted 
himself to public examination; but 
here all effort to enforce the acquire- 
ment of information ceases. In order, 
however, to encourage a course of 
study, a voluntary examination has 
been instituted, which takes place 
three times a-year; and a studentship 
of fifty guineas a-year, to be held for 
three years, has been founded by the 
Inns of Court, which is conferred on 
the most distinguished student at 
each examination. Three other stu- 
dents may be selected by the Council 
of Legal Education, as having passed 
the next best examination; and to 
them a certificate of honour is given, 
which exempts them from keeping 
two terms prior to their call. Cer- 
tifidates of having “satisfactorily 
passed the examination” are also con- 
ferred on such other students as the 
Council may consider entitled to re- 
ceive them; and persons desirous of 
being relieved from attendance at 
lectures, have the option of passing 
this voluntary examination as an al- 
ternative.t v 

As the grand result of their la- 
bours, the Commissioners insist on 
the expediency of having a system, - 
common to all the Four Inns of 
Court, for testing the general know- 
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Jedge ofpersons: applying to be: ad- 
; mitted as’ students,: and’ the, legal 
sknowledge : also,-to ‘be required asa 
_eondition for, the ‘call to. the Bar. 
They regard the advantages of this 
‘combined, over separate, action of the 
Inns,. as. presenting obvious advan- 
tages, in respect of uniformity, justice, 
and expense, and as also affording a 
wider field of competition in the ex- 
aminations, than would be presented 
if each Inn were to employ separate 
readers, with a separate series of ex- 
aminations.. “‘ We think, moreover, 
that considerable advantage would 
result to the Bar, as a liberal profes- 
sion, from a better recognised, and 
more definite and permanent combi- 
nation of the Inns of Court, in refer- 
ence to legal education and examin- 
ation, than exists at present in re- 
spect to the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion; and that the Inns. might be 
united in'a University, still preserr- 
ing their imdependence respectively, 
as distinct Societies, with respect to 
their property and internal arrange- 
menis, Such a University might not 
only regulate the examinations, but 
likewise confer, Degrees in Law.’* 
The institution of ‘these two examin- 
ations, and the incorporation of these 
Four Inns of Court into a Legal Uni- 
versity, with the appointment of all 
necessary officers, for the -purpose of 
imparting legal knowledge, and test- 
ing the extent to which it has been ac- 
quired,—-admitting into it duly quali- 
fied students, calling them to the Bar, 
and. conferring degrees in law,—such 
are the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. The constituent members 
of the university, it is proposed, shall 
be—‘ The Chancellor, Barristers-at- 
law, and Masters of Laws ;” the Chan- 
cellor to be elected, for life, by all Bar- 
risters, including Serjeants and Mas- 
tersof Laws. A Senate is to be elect- 
ed, consisting of thirty-two members 
—eight for, each ‘Inn,’ five being 
benchers, elected by the ‘benchers, 
and, three barristers, elected by the 
barristers.: A fourth of the Senate is 
to retire annually, but is- eligible’ for 
re-election. . The Senate is to elect,out 
of its members a Vice-Chancellor to 
preside, with a casting-vote at the 
meetings of the Senate—neither he 
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nor the Chancellor receiving any 
emolument, nor, we suppose, the other 
members of the Senate. The meet- 
ings of the Senate are to be in’ the 
hall of one of ‘the Inns of Court, and 
the government of the’ university in 
the Chancellor and Senate. Other 
regulations are proposed, to adapt the 
existing arrangements to legal educa- 
tion, transfer the functions of ‘the 
Council to the newly-constituted Uni- 
versity, and prescribe the courses‘of 
examination, and manner of conduct- 
ing them. The Inns of Court are ‘to 
retain their present power of calling 
students to the Bar (without being 
compelled to call those who shall have 
passed an cxaminationt), and the dis- 
barring of persons after their call, 
subject, as at present, to an appeal 
to the judges. The Commissioners 
have not thought it within’ the scope 
“of their commission to consider the » 
propriety of incorporating the advo- 
cates of Doctors’ Commons into the 
proposed University,’ but see little 
difficulty in such being done, if deemed 
desirable; and do not propose to do 
so with Serjeants’ Inn, for the ob- 
vious reason, that the judges exercis- 
ing an appellate jurisdiction over the 
Inns of Court in regard to the call te 
the Bar and disbarring, from time 
immemorial, are members of that Inn. 
The Report concludes with the fol- 
lowing admirable paragraph :— 

“We would venture to suggest, in 
conclusion, that the several univér- 
sities of the realm will, in our judg- 
ment, co-operate more “effectually im 
advancing legal education, by a sound 
and liberal training for the students 
intending afterwards to enter upon 
the profession of the law—a aoe 
limited, in respect to that study, te 
general principles,—than by increas- 
ing the amount of special instruction 
which the Inns‘of Court should pro- 
perly supply. We feel assured that 
there is no more important part of 
the solid preparation for entering 
upon any of the learned professions 
than the discipline and the cultiva- 
tion of an enlightened university edu- 
cation ; and looking to the increased 
facility of such preparation, and the 
probable effect. of the improved sys- 
tem in. the Inns. of Court, which we 
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humbly recommend for their adop- 
tion, we anticipate, with hope and 
confidence, the maintenance of an 
educated and enlightened bar, upon 
whose integrity, independence, and 
learning the pure administration of 
justice, and the security of civil 
society, must, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, largely and per- 
manently depend.” 

Few, whose opinions are worthy of 
& moment’s consideration, will, we 
apprehend, be disposed to dissent 
from the views here expressed, with 
a dignity worthy of the occasion. 

There is a signal significance and 
propriety in that section of the fore- 
going paragraph, where the univer- 
sities are recommended to restrict 
their training of those destined for 
the law to the “ general principles” of 
law, rather than ‘“‘ by increasing the 
amount of special instruction which 
the Inns of Court should properly 
supply.” We are a liitle surprised 
that the Commissioners did not for- 
tify their conclusion by a remark- 
able passage in the Forty-eighth 
shapter of the famous treatise De 
Laudibus, by Sir John Fortescue, 
Qhief-Justice of England in the reign 
of Henry VI., and afterwards ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor. ‘“ The 

ws of England,” says he, “ are 
studied in a .public manner and 
place, much more commodious and 
proper for the purpose than in any 
university. It is situated near the 
King’s Palace at Westminster, where 
the courts of law are held, and in 
which the law proceedings are plead- 
ed and argued; and the resolutions 
of the court, upon cases which arise, 
are given by the Judges, men of gra- 
vity and years, well read and prac- 
tised in the laws, and honoured with 
degree peculiar to them. Here in 
term-time the students of the law 
attend in.great numbers, as it were 
.at. public schools, and are there in- 
structed in all sorts of law learning, 
and in the practice of the courts. 
The situation of the place where 
they reside and study is between 
Westminster and the city of London, 
mvhich, as to all necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, is the best supplied 
f-any city or town in the kingdom. 
The place of study is not in the heart 
of the city. itself, where the great con- 
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fluence and multitude of the inhabi- 
tants might disturb them in their 
studies; but in a private place, sepa- 
rate and distinct by itsélf-in the 
suburbs, near to the courts of jus- 
tice aforesaid, that the students at 
their leisure may daily and duly at- 
tend with the greatest ease and con- 
venience.” 

The Inns of Court are not in the 
nineteenth, as they were in the fif- 
teenth century, “in the suburbs,” but 
rather “in the heart of the city it- 
self,” and yet “in a private place, 
separate and distinct by itself;” 
for in the Four Inns of Court may 
be enjoyed by any student all the 
retirement and. solitude which he 
may and ought to desire. On the 
subject of these Inns of Court, and 
the management of them, especially 
with reference to their finances, the 
Report before us, and its Appendices, 
contain most interesting and authen- 
tic information. None of the four is, 
a corporate body; all are ancient 
voluntary societies, the heads of which 
have always been the most.eminent 
members of the profession of the law, 
intrusted with the power of admit- 
ting members, calling or refusing to 
call them to the Bar, and afterwards 
disbarring, at their own instance, or 
compulsory, for adequate misconduct, 
subject to an appeal to the judges; 
functions with which it will be seen 
that the Commissioners do not pro- 
pose to interfere, and recommend 
their continuance as at present. The 
minor Inns, whatever was their origi- 
nal condition and object, are, for 
purposes of education, no longer exis- 
tent; and having neither funds nor 
machinery for the purpose of legal 
education, are summarily dismi 
from notice by the Commissioners. 
The Four Inns of Court are—the 
Inner and the Middle Temple, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn. The pro- 
perty of the latter two is said, and 
truly, by the Commissioners, to have 
been acquired by the purchase of the 
members, from time to,time, and with 
no trace of any trust being attached 
to it. They conceive the Inner and 
Middle Temples, however, to be diffe- 
rently circumstanced, in this latter 
particular, and to be subject to “a 
direct trust,” by their acceptance of 
& certain grant made to them by. 
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James I., under the following cireum- 
stances, which may be seen at length 
in the, very interesting evidemce* 
of Mr. Whateley, Q.C., then (June 
1854) Treasurer of the Inner Temple, 
who stated that he was instructed 
by the Benchers to afford the Com- 
missioners every information which 
they could ask for, and was within 
their power. From the earliest in- 
formation afforded by their archives, 
it appears that “The Men of the 
Law,” as they were called, have 
occupied the Temple since the reign 
of Edward I.—that is, for nearly six 
centuries—from the year 1815, when, 
on the dissolution of the Knights 
Templars, they made a composition 
with the Earl of Lancaster, to whom 
the Temple had escheated, for.a lodg- 
ing there. On the Earl’s being exe- 
cuted for treason, the Temple was 
granted by Edward II. to the Earl of 
Pembroke, and afterwards conferred 
on the Hospitallers of St. John b 
Act of Parliament, and afterwards 
became vested in the Crown. Each of 
the two societies paid a fee-farm rent 
of £10 from the reign of Edward II. to 
that of James I. In this latter reign, 
the Templars seem to have been 
alarmed because, being unable to 
show any grant for their property, 
some one suggested that they had no 
title: whereupon they petitioned the 
king successfully for a grant; “upon 
which the Templars made the king a 
most magnificent present of a stately 
cup of gold, weighing 2003 ounces of 
ure gold.” This grant, however, Mr. 
hateley says, “ gives us nothing : it 
is literally an extinguishment of 
rights, if anything at all. It is a 
payment on one hand, and a receipt on 
the other; and the grant is in fee, for 
the maintenance and education of 
the Professors of the Law, and the 
students. I do not,” continues this 
gentleman, “ by this mean that it 
throws any doubt on the duty of the 
Inns of Court, but it is a very dif- 
ferent thing whether it was given 
by the Crowi# for a special purpose, 


or whether, being their own property, . 


‘they got this grant of confirmation. 
. . . Ithink our Parliament ought 
to be available for the education: of 
students.” And he proves satizfac- 
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torily that a very large proportion, if 
not the greater part of the existing 
Temples, were from time to time 
built at their own private charges, by 
the members of the Inns. There was 
originally only one Inn; but in the 
reign of Henry VI.,-the men of . 
the law were so multiplied, and grew 
into so great a bulk, as could nog 
conveniently be regulated in one so- 
ciety, nor was the old hall capable 
for so great a number: whereupon 
they were forced to divide themselveg, 
and built a new hall.” It was not, 
however, till the year 1782 that they 
divided and set out by metes and 
bounds their respective property, as 
existing at the present day. The 
charter of James I., dated 6th August, 
1608, is set out at length, in English, 
in the Appendix.t The charter re- 
cites that “the Inns of the Inner and 
Middle Temple, London, being two 
out of these four colleges, the most 
famous of all Europe,” were dedi- 
cated to the study of the law, and 
contains this provision, “ which said 
Inns we strictly command shall serve 
for the entertainment and education 
of the students and professors of the 
law residing in the same Inns, for 
ever.” 

Judging from the mass of evidence 
submitted to the Commissioners, the 
management of these Inns must bea 
matter both onerous and responsible 
to those intrusted with it—namely, 
the benchers, on whom devolves 
the maintenance and regulation of 
the chambers (of which the Inner 
Temple has, it seems, no fewer 
than 280 sets), letting them, keeping: 
them in repair, and the churches and 
chapels, the libraries, and the ‘halls 
where the Bench, Bar, and students 
dine daily during each term; and all 
the arrangements respecting the ad- 
mission and calling to the Bar of 
students, and deciding judicially all 
matters requiring such interference. 
There is no salary or advantage what- 
ever attached to the office of Ben 
with the exception of a sum of £100 
attached to the Treasurer for the time 
being: while-there are a certain 
limited number of chambers to which 
the Benghers succeed for life, accord_. 
ing to seniority ; but in the Inne, 
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Temple, where these bench chambers, 
it seems, twenty-six in number, have 
existed since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, each Queen’s Counsel pays £315, 
and in the Middle Temple £331, as a 
fee, on admission to the Bench. The 
Commissioners deem this not a satis- 
factory arrangement; not because 
there is any loss to the Inn from the 
difference between these fees and the 
rents of the chambers, but because 
the limited number of chambers “ acts 
unequally on benchers of different 
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ages, some of whom never arrived at 
that advantage.” © The revenues of 
thé Inns are derived from the rents 
of chambers, and the fees paid by 
benchers, barristers, and students; 
the Commissioners presuming those 
paid by the student as by no means 
seriously burthensome, except where 
his means are very limited. 

The gross income of the respective 
Inns, with their outgoings and net 
income, in the year 1854, was as fol- 
lows :— 





: Inner Temple. Middle Temple. Lincoln’s Inn. Gray’s Inn. 9 
Gross Income, £21,168 16 0 £10,192 10 74 £18,242 12 38 £8848 4 8 
Outgoings, 15,945 0 10 10,191 138 9 14,3845 3 2 8717 3 8 

Net, - - £5,223 15 2 £0 16 104 £38,897 9 1 *874 4 4 


“The apparently large amount of 
rents received by Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Inner Temple,” say the Commis- 
sioners, “and of rents and dividends 
sreceived by the Middle Temple, might 
dead to an exaggerated estimate of 
the resources derivable from the pro- 
perty of these bodies. The necessary 
autgoings, however, incidental to pro- 
perty of this peculiar character, are 
very large, and leave but a limited 
net income to the Inns of Courts.” t 
Thus we learn that Lincoln’s Inn is 
encumbered by a debt of £40,000, in- 
curred in respect of erecting a new 
‘hall and library; the Inner Temple 
got out of debt, after long-continued 
heavy expenditure, for the first time 
in Christmas, 1858; but it has been 
ascertained by their architect, Mr. 
Smith, that “from £100,000 to 
£120,000, at least, will have to be 
laid out in replacing churches that 
must come down, or they will come 
down of themselves.” { Similar is 
the position of the Middle Temple, 
“in consequence of the great age, 
and consequent dilapidation of many 
portions of their buildings.”§ A 
necessarily heavy item in the expen- 
diture of all the Inns is that in re- 
spect of the dinners suppliéd each 
‘day in the terms to benchers, barris- 
ders, and students; the latter two ob- 
taining, forsome two shillings, a din- 
ner, including wine, which could not 
de obtained elsewhere under at least 
#ix shillings. We cordially concur 


with the Commissioners in what they 
say on this subject :— 

“We believe that considerable ad- 
vantage might be made to accrue to 
the profession generally, and espe- 
cially to the students, from their din- 
ing together not unfrequently in the 
hall. It has become all the more im- 
portant to provide opportunities for 
this social intercourse, since, owing 

_ to a change in the habits of the times, 
the members of the Inns of Court 
have toa great degree ceased to re- 
side in their precinets or vicinity. 
The barristers also of the Common- 
Law and Equity Courts no longer 
meet at Westminster Hall.” If, by 
any judicious retrenchments in other 
directions, the number and frequency 
of these dinners could be increased, 
we should consider it a most worthy 
expenditure of the revenues of the 
Inns. It would tend to generate a 
home feeling and esprit de corps on 
the part of the students—to introduce 
them to each other at a critical period 
of life, and tend to the formation of 
friendships valuable throughout their 
career. 

The Commissioners close this por- 
tion of their Report by thus remark- 
ing: “If, in consequence of any 
falling off in the income of the Inns 
of Court, they should#find themselves 
unable to contribute to legal educa- 
tion more ‘than their present limited 
contributions, the requisite resources 
fonw carrying into effect the plan of 
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education suggested in our Report, 
might be obtained by a moderate 
additional fee imposed on the stu- 
dents, which, as directly applicable 
to the promotion of their education, 
could not be objected to.”* 

We have now placed our readers 
in possession of the leading features 
of this very interesting Blue Book, 
which affords them materials for ar- 
riving at just conclusions on the 
highly important subject to which it 
refers. Nothing, indeed, can be other- 
wise that relates in any serious de- 
gree to the Bar of England—a body 
whose members, from time to time, 
have reflected true glory upon their 
country and her institutions. God 
forbid that the standard of excel- 
lence aimed at by its members, should 
ever be lowered either morally or in- 
tellectually. If mean and sordid im- 
pulses and objects are henceforth to 
be thus actuating the mass of stu- 
dents and practitioners, the day will 
ere long arrive in which a scholar and 
a gentleman will scorn to reckon him- 
self among its members. Causes are 
now in operation, as is known to every 
practical professional man, very dis- 
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advantageous for high-minded candi- 
dates for success. To some of them we 
have already adverted, and may per- 
haps do so on some future occasion 
more fully and distinctly. One of 
those causes is calculated to sap the 
independence of the Bar, and to lower 
its tone of moral feeling. Another.is 
likely ere long to extinguish the race 
of great lawyers, by annihilating the 
schools in, which such have heretofore 
been trained, and also discouraging 
men from making adequate attempts 
to become such. Let no one, how- 
ever, despair; for although the able 
Commissioners whose labours we 
have introduced to our readers, ex- 
press an opinion in which we think 
no one else will coneur—that “ an 
industrious and accomplished —bar- 
rister is, under the existing system, 
sure of ultimate success”—(of which 
success it may be that they form a 
very moderate estimate)—neverthe- 
less we should lament to see the edu- 
cated intellect and chivalrous honour 
of the country tamely surrender the - 
noble profession of the Bar to those 
who would turn it into a discredit- 
able trade. 





* Revort, p. 10. 
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WET DAYS AT BRYN CEFN, 


~ Tne good Dr. Arnold was very 
imgry with poor Izaak Walton, and 
the strongest grounds for his anger 
were furnished by the fact that he 
“fished through the civil wars.” It 
was most unpatriotic of the patriarch 
of the angle to wander among peace- 
fal scenes, captivated himself by rural 
Nature, and captivating trout by his 
ingenious baits, while Englishmen 
Were cutting each other’s throats as 
hard as they could from one end of 
the country to the other. He ought 
to have taken, said the historian of 
Rome, one side or the other. We 
think so too: we think he ought to 
have been with the 


“ Gallants that fought for the crown,” 


for old Izaak was a gentleman and 
‘man of taste, and could have had few 
sympathies with the Roundheads ; 
but that he preferred attracting speck- 
Ted bellies to breaking those round 
heads, was no great fault after all, 
for most probably he had not studied 
the merits of the case, and was un- 
willing to do so, lest he should be 
forced to hate a party of his country- 
men. For hate is a necessary element 
of civil though not of other wars, and 
every good man does well to keep it 
out of his heart. Less excuse, per- 
haps, would have been found for 
those who were summering in the 
peaceful valleys of North Wales, doing 
and talking, sketching, fighting over 
Mr. Ruskin and the pre-Raphaclites 
with a fierceness which, had the real 
subjects of dispute been present, would 
have covered them as thickly with 
friendly and hostile darts, as the body 
of Patroclus was covered by Greek 
and Trojan javelins, when all the 
while the first reverberations of the 
great Russian war were echoing 
through Europe, and the silence even 
of those peaceful valleys was broken 
by the booming of the cannon of 
Bomarsund. 

But all men are not in the army 
or the navy, though every man ought 
to have a heart, arm, and eye for his 
country’s service if need be; and 
having no vocation to the Crimea or 
the Aland Isles, it rather vexes us to 





read and hear diurnally of the heroic 
deeds and sufferings of others; not 
that we envy them their well- 
earned laurels, but that we have 
what the French call “l'amour propre 
blessé.” We feel infinitely small in 
comparison with them, merely talking 
over their deeds while they are doing ; 
and accordingly last summer we pre+ 
ferred hiding our heads in the wil- 
derness, and dreaming out the days, 
with half-shut eyes, in the lap of 
mother Nature. 

But all summer days are not fair 
days, especially in Wales, which is 
as well entitled as Scotland or Ire- 
land to the old story of the traveller, 
staying at an inn, who remarked, 
“Tt always rains in this country, 
does it not?” and the landlady 
replied, with apologetic indignation, 
“Indeed, no, sir; sometimes it 
snows.” We, at all events, have no 
right to complain; for though our 
first fortnight at Bryn Cefn was con- 
tinuously wet, the last fortnight was 
fine, and the three-peaked Snow- 
don stood for that length of time in 
undraped muscularity, like Hercules 
in a sculpture gallery. This is, we 
believe, quite an exceptional state of 
things, for Nature, always most coy 
when she is most beautiful, and wrap- 
ping her cloudy coverings round her 
in terror when an artist would look at 
her, like Diana surprised by Acteeon 
in her bath, is of the coyest possible 
character in that compact group of 
mountains known by geologists under 
the name of Snowdonia. After tan- 
talising us all, however, for a fort- 
night, sometimes wholly wrapt up, 
sometimes, like a Turkish lady, show- 
ing her face, and then in a moment 
vesting it in a fit of shyness, she at 
last rewarded our innocent admira- 
tion, and stood revealed before us, 
as the queen of Lydia of Herodotus 
appeared to the bewildered Gyges. 
It was precisely the case so well de- 
scribed by Schiller in his Hrwartung, 
when speaking of solitude on a lovely 
evening— 


“Der Giirtel ist von jedem Reiz gelést 
Bi mir ent- 


Und alles Schéne zeigt 
blésst.” 
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From every form of Beauty drops the zone, 
And Nature stands casltcbed,” hake by 
tse, Me alone. 


And Nature well may be chary of 
showing herself in Snowdonia. This 
country is the Italy of the north, if 
Scotland is the Switzerland. How 
so? Not as to climate, for although 
we had a fortnight of Tuscan weather, 
yet we were singularly blessed. But 
in this does the resemblance hold good, 
that Italy, while, like other countries 
of Europe that the artist loves, it has 
great scenes with vast horizons and 
sweeping lines, yet, unlike them, it 
has much more, an inexhaustible 
store of little pictures—exquisite bits 
of six feet square or thereabouts— 
furnishing endless studies, so that 
the artist may set up his easel any- 
where, and without stirring from the 
spot from April to November, merely 
turning himself, fill his folio with 
water studies enough to line the 
Royal Academy’s large room, each 
differing much from its fellows in 
form,colour,or chiaroscuro. Of course, 
the spot must be selected, and this 
will scarcely be an exaggeration. You 
are, we suppose, in Italy. You have 
perhaps all at once beside you a little 
classic fountain, and a succession of 
picturesque boys and girls drawing 
water thence; ‘a little shrine of the 
Madonna with a candle; a bit of 
Roman ruin with a wild vine gad- 
ding over it; a rock with cactus and 
wild fig; a wood a little farther off 
with a hint of the sweetest water 
that ever held a naiad; a broken 
aqueduct with a raw umber coloured 
plain; a lolling beggar—not one of 
our puling, whining mendicants, but 
a happy son of the soil, rather glad 
than otherwise that his legs are gone, 
because he has every excuse for bask- 
ing and doing nothing; and if you 
sit still, more figures pass which may 
Be detained for a trifle, because the 

are only too glad to be idle even if 
not paid for it; a friar begging for his 
convent; a pilgrim; a shepherd, who 
sits at Rome as a model for Saturn; 
&@ woman with a roll of linen half on, 
half off her head ; a vine dresser, look- 
ing like one of those dear brigands (as 
a very young lady would say); a 
cow-driver, with some of those gentle 
mouse-coloured cattle with wide 
_ horns, or the real original white bull 
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of Clitumnus; and, besides these 
figures, a succession of fine morn- 
ing, noon, evening, and night effects 
in sky and earth, which would give 
endlese variety even to the same 
scene. I do not think we are far 
wrong as to the resources of Italian 
landscape. 

But we are in North Wales. If 
know of some such favoured spots 
there. That fern alone, with its 
folds and turns, so very, very diffi- 
cult to draw, would furnish a trial 
of skill for ever: it has character 
enough of itself, and, with the dry 
plants among it, all the elements of 
variety in life and death; within ite 
recesses, all the chequered shade 
seen in the dull forests, such as Cres 
wick loves to paint, each of its curi- 
ous cryptogamic stems being perhaps. 
one of the forest trees of fairy-land. 
Perhaps the wholeinvention of fairy- 
land, if fairy-land be indeed an in- 
vention, is owing to the observation 
of the wonderful manner in which the 
greater scenes of nature are repre- 
sented in the lesser. This is the case 
with our fern forest. Often, when 
children, have we let our fancy run 
wild on a homelier spot, the aspara- 
gus-bed, fancying the plumy feathery 
branching stems of that plant a mi- 
nute pine-forest, and so on through 
the whole garden, and it seemed-to 
us that only a population was want- 
ing that the whole world should be 
repeated on a smaller scale. . This 
aecounts, we think, for the existence, 
at least in the imagination of all 
people who live in a natural way, of 
fairies and fairy-land. We have not 
forgotten that we are in North 
Wales. In the first place, close te 
our eyes we have that clump of ferna; 
full of pictures. Then we have the 
cave at the mouth of which they 
grow, with an overhanging rock: im 
that rock alone, accurately painted, 
are most of the colours on the pa- 
lette. The prevailing tone is an in- 
describable grey. It i8 a cool, but 
not a cold grey. In the mist it does 
not please, but is a great relief to the 
eye when ecentrasted with the warm 
sky of summer, Above the rock in 
question is a clump of young birch- 
trees, whose plumy. heads move im 
the lightest airs; their comminuted 


leaves look intensely dark against 
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the sunset, and they divide the light 
into numberless soft radiating shafts, 
which fall in a red haze, of different 
degrees of strength, on the torrent 
and rocks below. A little on one side 
we have the lower course of a moun- 
tain-rill, sometimes hidden, some- 
times sparklingly revealed: where it 
is hidden, it is marked by an exube- 
rant variety of vegetation, prominent 
among which is the purple foxglove, 
the plant above all others the artist’s 
own, with its spike of coloured bells 
hung on the stem with such exqui- 
site elegance, an accurate portrait 
ef which would be in itself no con- 
temptible picture. On the slope hard 
by we have a Welsh cottage, looking 
as if it had grown out of the ground 
quite as much as the foxglove, with 
its low weather-stained walls, and 
roof like a wild-flower garden, with 
moss and stone-crop, and the fox- 
glove again, growing seemingly in 
ignorance of its not being still’ rooted 
in the soil. 

Lower down lies a calm lake, with 
its silver glare ever and anon broken 
by the leaping out of a fish, as if 
to prove that it is water, and not 
plate-glass. Beyond the lake are 
mountains rolling up into the sky, 
purple and green, the green of that 
hue which is so easily understood by 
the eye, but so hard to paint without 
bringing it too near, but best repre- 
sented by Percy. These craggy heads 
must be delicately painted, with 
plenty of aerial perspective, blue 
shadows and crimson lights, for they 
are many miles off, and unless we 
take great care, we shall lose the 
effect of distance altogether. To esti- 
mate this, we must see them where 
we look through the wood at them, 
and then the misty blueness can be 
appreciated. Cutting the mountains 
into unequal sections are several white 
threads which come down from the 
middle heights, and end in dark hol- 
lows on the shore of the lake. These 
are runnels which rise in the inclined 
moor above, and have no precise 
spring, but a generally spongy space 
in the bog. And we have woods of 
birch and _mountain-ash principally, 
both in the foreground, and middle, 
and far distance, the berries of the 
latter trees sparkling most pleasantly 
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among the nearest foliage. We must 
not forget the lazy cows that are 
standing in the lake, with their legs 
cut off and doubled downwards, like 
the court-cards in some packs, so 
made to save the trouble of turning; 
nor the sheep, which appear like 
specks of ochre on the accessible 
slopes, seeming, as they walk in 
quest of tid-bits of grass, to move so 
very leisurely at the distance at 
which we see them. We say no- 
thing of the clouds, for over the 
same scene is an ever-shifting cloud- 
land, mcantain capes, rocks and seas, 
of all shapes, sizes, and colours, 
changing as often. and as unaccount- 
ably as the kaleidoscope, changing 
every hour and every minute, and 
defying the rapidest sketcher, even 
with body-colours or coloured chalks, 
to register, before it passes, any one 
of its phases in its entireness. 

But we are anticipating and ante- 
dating our impressions. We must 
not forget that as yet it is the wet 
season, and we are waiting for the 
mist-curtain to be withdrawn from 
the scenery with the impatience that 
a schoolboy feels before his first play 
at the sight of the seemingly eternal 
drop-scene, though painted by Stan- 
field in his youth; or that a school- 
girl feels in the room of cloaks and 
hats and looking-glasses before her 
first ball—the half opened door re- 
vealing a paradise of lights and 
white flounces, and coats red and 
black beyond, with musicians pre- 
luding for the first quadrille. It is 
a dubious morning; all the early 
birds are flown from Bryn Cefn inn, 
and we are getting together our 
sketching materials in hopes of a 
day out of doors. Our luncheon is 
brought in by the landlady in a piece 
of the Times, with our flask contain- 
ing some cognac to mix with the 
mountain-stream. Shall we start# 
Yes or no? ‘There is no question 
about the sun shining brightly; 
though we can but half see him, we 
are obliged to let down the window- 
blinds to keep out the glare; but 
then there is a driving sleet out of 
doors in spite of the sun, of the 
Highland mist kind; it comes from 
Snowdon, the weather-quarter; it 
hides the head of Moél Liabod, and 
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allows only his shoulders to be seen, 
his shoulders shaggy with trees; it 
wets everything, and seems, unlike 
good honest rain, to come up from 
under, and get into the neck and up 
the sleeves, and it rattles against the 
portfolio like invisible hail. At all 
events, it will not do yet for us ama- 
teurs; but all the professionals are 
out notwithstanding. First of all, 
we saw out of bed the advanced 
guard of Mr. Lake the cloud-painter, 
three small boys carrying his enor- 
mous easel and umbrella, bound for 
the Llyn Ogwen country, followed 
by the artist himself ready for action. 
Next we saw sally out together Mr. 
Vandyke Brown, the figure-painter, 
and Mr. Boniface Milborde, the 
medieval painter, bound for the roots 
of Moél Liabod, where are to be found 
an infinity of subjects. Then we saw 
pass out young Cuthbert Chase, whom 
we may call the rock-painter, but who 
is poet and scholar as well as artist. 
Lastly (shame to us), with a courage 
worthy we will not say of a better 
cause, we observe the going forth of 
the amateur, the fisherman, and 
painter in water-colours, the Briton 
with the German name, the Rev. 
Doctor Kellermann. He does not 
seem exactly to know what he is 
bent on, for he carries his rod stuck 
in his fishing-basket and his portfolio 
slung on the other side. No matter, 
he is gone too; and I suppose we 
must equip ourselves in the same 
double manner and follow him, own- 
* ing, at the same time, that our rod 
is as little bloodthirsty as that of 
the gentleman’s in Redgauntlet, who 
had all the conceit taken out of him 
by a little rascally boy with a crooked 
pin and a natural fly; for, alas! we 
took up the gentle art too late in 
life, and we have given away two 
rods in despair, but always bought 
new ones, never liking to give it 
up. 
But the mist drives on unendingly, 
the sun glaring away all the time, 
and our landlord says that things are 
hopeless for the day; so the sketch- 
ing things are left behind, and the 
rod, after flogging the Llugwy with 
no result for half an hour, is brought 
back. We bring out a few old sketches 
to touch them up, which is in the opin- 
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ion of Chase a little bit of dishonesty; 
for a sketch, in that it is a sketch, pro-! 
fesses to be finished, or left unfinished, 
on the spot. But, argues dishon- 
esty, is it not legitimate to sketch 
at home from imagination? | Yes, 
says Chase; but then, the sketch 
-ought to be one thing or the other 
—either done entirely at home, or 
entirely sub Jove. We fear he is 
unanswerable. Fair readers of Maga, 
who sketch out of doors when the 
atmospheric conditions are fayour- 
able, and finish in doors when they 
are not, keep your consciences pure 
as your hearts are, and avoid, by 
scrupulous honesty, such cross-ex- 
aminations. What is become of the 
artists? Are they going to weather 
it? The state of things must soon 
put a veto on water-colours, the oil- 
studies will be spotted and blurred. 
There is no knowing, however, how 
much may be done under difficulties, 
We have seen an enthusiastic sketcher 
at Lynmouth, in Devonshire, work- 
ing under an umbrella, yet the pro- 
duction, formless and outlineless as it- 
appeared at first; only wanted a few 
after-touches to make it as good as 
any, though the picture looked at first 
as if it had beensat. We must explain 
this expression. .A painter of our ac- 
quaintance once said, in reference to 
one of the great Turner's later pictures, 
“T could sit a better one.” We have 
heard of sitting for a picture, but 
what did sitting a picture mean? 
He meant that he might sit on his 
palette promiscuously, and then on 
the canvass, and that in this manner 
a picture would be produced, : with 
rather less pink-and-yellow light in 
it than a masterpiece of the great 
master. How the “Oxford graduate” 
would have turned up his eyes if he 
had heard him, half tempted, probably, 
to turn up his sleeves too. But here 
comes the Doctor, fairly beaten by the 
weather, for he only works in water- 
colours ; his white whiskers are full of 
the rain-drift, but his rosy face looks 
merry and good-natured as ever. He 
is one of the kindest and best, ay, 
and youngest-of men, the Doctor, 
though his hair and whiskers are as 
white as you please. When circum- 
stances are most against him he 
never grumbles, thinking, like Mark 
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Tapley in Martin Chuzelewit, that it 
is most creditable to be jolly under 
adverse circumstances. The Doctor 
takes out his fly-book, mends some 
old flies, and begins to make some 
new ones. But here comes No. 2, 
Mr. Cuthbert Chase, the rock-painter ; 
not that he paints rocks only, for he 
is good in foliage, he is good in light 
and shade, especially happy in the 
slanting beams of sunset, and he loves 
@ fine bright blowing day too, and 
has pictures which he works at in 
the open air, which belong to differ- 
ent sorts of weather. And he says 
in the morning, ‘“‘ Now I shall go to 
my fine-day study,” or ‘tomy grey-day 
study,” or elsewhere, as the case may 
be. Mr. Outhbert Chase, it is of no 
use for you to wear black mustaches 
and a sombrero, and a foreign-looking 
paletét, unless you can make your 
weather to match. You are not on 
the banks of the Arno, but on the 
banks of the Llugwy; you have been 
trying to do your duty manfully by 
the side of the bridge which Cres- 
wick painted with the sunset behind 
it, but you have been fairly beaten. 
Your turf fire has availed against the 
midges, but the rain has put it out, 
and you have struck your colours at 
last. We shall have more to say 
about that turf fire; do not blush. 
Italians never blush. So you come in 
and settle quietly to your easel. Well, 
and here come Nisus and Euryalus, 
not slain exactly one upon the other, 
but considerably the worse for their 
fight with the indigenous elements. 
Here come from the roots of Liabod, 
beaten by the weather, Mr. Vandyke 
Brown, the figure-painter,and, looking 
anything but medieval himself, Mr. 
Boniface Milborde, the medieval pain- 
ter— 


“Ora puer prim signans intonsa juventé.” 


Mr. Vane Brown, or Vandyke, as 
we love to call him, is an athletic 
figure of about seven-and-twenty, 
whose strength seems superfluous in 
his profession, with a dark face, dark 
eyes, open forehead and curly black 
hair, rather thought-worn about the 
temples; he is dressed in a complete 
suit of snuff-colour, as best suits his 
name. Mr. Boniface Milborde is a 
fair youth of about twenty, with 
finely-chiselled nose, short -upper-lip, 
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light eyes and ingenuous features, 
set off by fair hair of the hyacinthine 
kind, and the most delicate hint of 
an artistic mustache. He is a 
Catholic, rather ultra-montane in his 
views, but no one, to’look at him,, 
would take him for a Jesuit. As far 
as we can see, his ultra-montanism is 
chiefly apparent, by a propensity to 
touch up his pictures on Sundays, 
which he does on principle, thinking 
that a religious thing, but which 
would have given him a very small 
chance of anything good in the eyes 
of an elder of the Free Kirk. Of 
course he is a pre-Raphaelite of the 
most pronounced kind, and his tree- 
stems, foliage, and herbage are all 
most conscientiously drawn, but the 
outlines are a little stiff, and the dis- 
tance comes uncomfortably forward 
into the eye; for pre-Raphaelite pic- 
tures, like the planet Mars, have no 
atmosphere, and ought to have been 
confined to studies in that planet, or 
in the moon, which is believed by 
wise men to be in the same predica- 
ment. They may well be called 
religious on this ground, for they are 
certainly not of this world, which is 
given to robe its shame in a certain 
blue haze, said profanely, we sup- 
pose, by Southey, to “spiritualize the 
mountains of Britain.” But, how- 
ever that may be, Boniface shows 
worldly wisdom in his Welsh-cos- 
tume, for he comes ih in a full suit 
of india-rubber, like Achilles vul- 
nerable only in the feet. When he 
wants to alter a pencil sketch, he has 
only to lift the hem of his garment, 
which saves the trouble of carrying 
that most fugitive of all possessions, 
a lump of caoutchoue, in his pocket. 
If he could but make his academy 
boards as water-proof as himself, he 
might have gone on for ever delineat- 
ing the drifting rain with pre-Raphael- 
ite fidelity. Only one man is missing 
now, Mr. Lake, the cloud-painter. 
How can he weather it with the 
leaden mass of Galt-ya-gogo, rhym- 
ing with “no go,” and acting, like the 
Homeric Jove, as a cloud-compeller 
over his head? We must wait a lit- 
tle, for he has some way to come. 
So the easels of Messrs. Brown and 
Milborde-are planted in our narrow 
room, which is nearly full now; and 
Milborde, to make up for the lack of 
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atmosphere in his studies, is esta- 
blishing one with his dwarf meer- 
schaun. 

Apropos of the cloud which Boni- 
face has blown, enter Mr. Lake, the 
gloud-painter, with his cohort of 
small boys carrying in his traps, in 
the style in which the spies are 
drawn in Bible prints as carrying 
the grapes of Eshcol. Mr. Lake, the 
cloud-painter, is the most like a John 
Bull of the whole party ; he eschews 
artistic peculiarities, and looks like a 

ntleman farmer. He is open and 

onest in his bearing, rather positive 
and abrupt in his manners, but gen- 
tle at heart as a lady ; he keeps all his 
poetry for his pictures like a sensible 
man, and paints with his end in view, 
and his work well before him. The 
patty only wants for its completion 
one character more,—a nondescript 
gentleman, with more sail than bal- 
last, who would be, if he possessed the 
resources, an interminable traveller, 
and an irreclaimable dilettante. 

He is never brought to an anchor 
but by his necessities, and these give 
him a chance of knowing something 
of the world, otherwise he would 
only see it, and his life would run 
down as fruitlessly as the chain of a 


_watch with the main-spring broken. 


If he has one particular taste, it is to 
be in the midst of mountains and 
with artists; and so he is moderate- 
ly happy at Bryn Cefn, spending the 
fine days in distant expeditions, and 
doing an ‘enormous quantity of 
sketches, which, while on the spot, 
seem to represent the scene, but, 
brought home, represent themselves, 
Why mince the matter ? 


.““Quicquid habes 
Depone tutis auribus.” 


And if the ear of Maga is not safe, 
one does not know whose ears are. 
Whatever his name is, he is known 
as Tim Lawless among the painters, 
from the liberties he takes with 
natural objects, though he bears 
elsewhere another nom de guerre 
from his antagonism to the Peace 
Society. 

After all, the occupations of the 
wet morning at Bryn Cefn seem like- 
ly to come to nothing; Boniface has 
made a desperate attempt at a study, 
bringing nature to himself, as he could 


not get to nature. He has carried in 
a big stone, a feat to have surprised 
Homer in these very degenerate days ; 
for if they were degenerate then, what 
must they be now? He has set the 
stone up on the dining-table as @ 
ptéce de resistance, and garnished it 
with moss and cranberry leaves and 
fern, and he has set to work to cop 
it; but, alas! it is neither life, nor still- 
life, nor death; it will not. paint .as 
dead game will; it looks thoroughly 
out of place on that altar of gastro- 
nomy; the leaves show the wrong 
sides, and the stems do not droo 
naturally ; in short, he must give it 
up. So after a few futile attempts 
at work, all at last resolves itself into 
a rambling conversation, Lawless 
taking the es as being the most idle 
of the party. 

Lawtirss.—Well, Outhbert, you 
have not done much. 

Cuast.—What could Ido? Inmy 
place by the bridge I am sheltered: from 
the direct rays of the rain, and I 
thought I should get on a little 
with my study, but those eternal 
midges came as usual, and my fire 
went out; they fairly beat me. at 
last. All weathers seem the same 
to them, except windy weather, and 
the wind did not penetrate into my 
snuggery, though the drops from the 
trees did. The fire went out as fast 
as I lighted it, and I exploded a whole 
box of lucifers, where they are as pre- 
cious as before Sebastopol, because 
they must all come from that Bala- 
klava, Llamorst. But the dry leaves 
were damp, and the sticks were damp; 
and no one brought me any turfs; 

Law ess.— Your Dryad, it appears, 
is no naiad, and perhaps her non-ap- 
pearance had something to do with 
your failure. You could not get on 
without your foreground figure. Well, 
the study goes on swimmingly ; at-all 
events, I suppose, by the time winter 
sets in, it will be finished, in time: for 
the Muddleton Exhibition of next 
year. What have you in that small 
portfolio with the black waterproof 
cover ? 

Cuaste.—Nothing new. 

Law rss.—Never mind, let me 
look ; these are what you call your 
“impressions.” Very good! But here 
is a small manuscript among them; 
is it prose or verse? ° The lines be- 
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gin with capital letters, and are of 
different lengths. 
Cuase.—Hold! that is not pro bono 


publico. 

Lawiess.—Yes it is, by the by- 
laws of our society. But I will look 
at it first. myself.. Chase, don’t blush; 
Italians never blush. 


“O miser 
Quanta laborabas Charybdi, 
Digne puer meliore flammé !” 


Well, may the company have it? It 
is of no ‘use to be bashful; you have 
no character to lose, for you know 
you are a prize-poet, and a prize-poem 
indicates the existence of lesser and 
more venial peccadilloes. I shall read 
it out; it is of no use running after 
me, for he that runs may read. 


Tue Miners. 


Isat me down, nor thought of harm, 
To paint beside the bridge, 

When up, like dust, began to swarm 
That artist's plague, the Midge. 

They rose in swarms that filled the place, 

ey made the sunbeams duller, 

Like needles sitting on my face, 

Like black spots in my colour. 


They came like ravenous foes for spoil, 
Or such as tortures can refine ; 
In vain I smoked, in vain with oil 
I made my face to shine. 
When softly from a cottage near, 
As still half doubting to retire, 
I saw a gentle maid appear, 
With turfs, to light my fire. 


She lit me a bright fire with peat, 

And misery and midges vanished ; 
She seemed to make the scene complete, 
Then laughed and mutely vanished. 

I _— rocks and trees with care, 
or time nor colour stinted ; 
And fixed the mountain-maiden there, 
In the foreground brightly tinted. 


One day she dared the stepping-stones, 
And with my brush I caught her, 
Scarlet and blue, her raiment’s tones 
Went dancing down the water. 
I ed, but never would she stay, 
Still pleading some light duty ; 
I paused, for she had stolen away 
e keys of all the beauty. 


Iam too poor to lose my heart 
To one a trifle poorer, 

But only for the sake of art 
I must and will secure her. 

Be mine, till life, till pencil fails, 
Till heart and fancy tire, 

A cottage by a lake in Wales, 

. With the maiden to light my fire. 


Lawtiess.—All very well in theo- 
ry; my dear boy, but there are prac- 


tical objections. Your dove’s cot- 
tage would “in the process of the 
suns” become as populous as a dove- 
cote; and as youth and_ beauty 
passed away, you would miss refine- 
ment and education, and sigh for a 
lady who possessed that magic letter’ 
which is “ whispered in heaven and 
muttered in hell.’ z 

CuaszE.—No! for she has it, hav- 
ing learnt English as a foreign tongue. 
It has often struck me how oddly 
this letter is the shibboleth of refine- 
ment.. Most natural people have it, 
whether rich or poor, but the preten- 
tious can seldom, catch it. Of course 
in some cases it only denotes, an 
education incompetent in minor points, 
and is, therefore, of no consequence. 
It has a tendency to drop out of 
language, for the people who talk 
most, viz. the Cockneys and the 
French, nearly ignore it; but then 
how can we account for its insertion 
where it ought not to be? This mis- 
take is as old as Catullus and the 
Romans, for he tells of an acquain- 
tance who spoke of the Hionian 
waves. I have often thought about 
it, but can come to no conclusion ; 
there are no phenomena in language 
more unaccountable. 

Lawrxess.—What lake did you 


mean at the end of your queer~ 


poem ? 

CuaszE.—Llyn Oraffnant, and no 
other. Do you know that lake? it is 
but two miles from this place. I 
have sketched about it for two or 
three days; here it is, in several 
points of view; but my sketches 
will hardly give you an idea of its 
beauty, as that is enhanced by the 
perfect contrast of the country 
through which you approach it. I[ 
will try to deseribe it to you. You 
mount that little path which appears 
and disappears among the great 
blocks of rock that rise behind this 
place, and from which this place is 
named. You soon.get to a spot 
where Snowdon fills up the distance, 
looking over the Caacliiewle valley 
and lakes, and you have a tumbling 
stream in the foreground, jumping 
from rock to rock in a hurry to join the 
Llugwy. You turn a corner of rock, 
and Moél Liabod has taken the place 
of Snowdon as the great object 
in the picture. You are in the 
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midst of a wilderness, broken, rugged, 
and formless beyond all description. 
It is a surging sea of-surf, and stones, 
and heath, and gorse, with little 
craggy islands scattered about it, 
on which bright sheep are browsing, 
sometimes standing at gaze on the 
little knolls, sometimes nibbling at 
the sides, just as sea-birds are busy 
about the rocks in a scene of sea- 
side confusion. There is an impres- 
sion of savage grandeur and of lone- 
liness almost overpowering. It 
swells away far over the horizon, and 
near the horizon are reefs which are 
intensely bright and red when the 
sun is setting, glistening white at 
mid-day, especially when a black 
storm-cloud is over all the foreground, 
and the light comes from under it in 
a rayed sheet. Geologists say that, 
in ages before Adam, vast’ glaciers 
swept across this highland, and as 
the ice-river passed slowly over it 
like frozen lava, grooved and scored 
its surface with the boulders it envel- 
oped; but to the imagination it.seems 
a place where rebellious giants had 
torn a mountain up by the roots 
in some battle of the gods. I am 
half inclined to believe sometimes 
in the existence of some ancient war 
of the kind; for, strangely enough, 
it is not confined to the Greek my- 
thology. The Scandinavians have it 
in the struggle of the Jotuns against 
the inhabitants of- Asgard; and in- 
deed many spots in nature, as well 
as the traditions of many nations, 
not to mention some authorities de- 
rived from more sacred sources, seem to 
indicate some such “ war in heaven.” 
It strikes me sometimes, especially 
-among such scenes, that there may be 
a truth in the traditions derived from 
the poetieal instincts which lie be- 
hind all systems of science—* more 
things in heaven and earth than our 
hilosophy may dream of.” Not that 
would impugn the deductions of 
science, except on the ground of a 
one-sided way of looking at things. 
’ All things have their prosaic as well 
as their poetical side. Both are 
true. I prefer feasting on the Beauty 
and the Life, and going about un- 
trammelled with the cold chain of 
cause and effect. I cannot. bear to 
ignore the spirit-world. All simple 
mountaineers believe that there are 
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“ Genii in the air, 
And spirits in the evening breeze, 
And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams through the twilight trees.” 


And all such simple people believe 
in spirits pleasant and unpleasant, 
kind and unkind, as befits a world 
mixed of good and evil. Even so do 
fathers of the church, and believers 
in diviner lore, recognise the exist- 
ence and power of good and bad 
angels. The word angel only means 
& spirit with an office, or comuffission, 
and no orthodox person would be- 
lieve in spirits without such purpose 
or commission, either for evil or for 
good. So the scene I am introduc- 
ing you to makes me feel a strange 
vague awe, for I cannot help think- 
ing that spirits have been at work 
there, and that some may still hang 
about to look at the confusion which 
the bad ones made, or the beauty to 
which ever since, in obedience to the 
paramount law, the good ones have 
been busy in reducing and crystal- 
lizing that confusion. Yet this 
strange awe has nothing of fear in 
it, for though I have sins enough, I 
have no crimes on my conscience, 
and the whole result is a good feel- 
ing, a feeling unselfish and unworld- 
ly, a consciousness of the grand 
vitality of nature, and the utter 
subordination of my little life to it, 
and the utter insignificance, as com- 
pared with the great scheme of crea- 
tion, of my petty end and aims. 
How contemptible appears in such a 
place my jealousy of the covenanted’ 
forty, the Academicians, whom I 
have unjustly called the forty thieves, 
as monopolists of reputation; how 
miserable my anxieties about whether 
my pictures will sell, or whether, 
after all, I have or have not in me 
the stuff to make a great painter! 
For what is the greatness of a paint- 
er to the greatness of the smallest 
power of the invisible world, which 
is part of nature’s life? Well, you 
pass over and into this wilderness, the 
Arabia Petrea of North Wales. It 
extends from the vale of the Conway 
across to the Bangor road, full of 
desolation, strange shapes of rock 
and mountain, andea chain of lonely 
lakes, from the banks of almost every 
one of which a glimpse of another 
appears beyond; and any one placed 
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suddenly in the midst of this country 
might well imagine that he was not 
a few hours’ but many days’ journey 
from the sounds of civilisation. 
- You have not far, however, to go 
this time, before the path, which 
sometimes is marked by a paler tint 
of the grass of the bog, sometimes 
carried over stepping-stones, begins 
to descend, and you have a grey wall 
of rock on one side, on the other 
swelling mounds of purple heath; in 
the distance appears a pear-shaped 
lake, opening out at the stem of the 
pear, where the lake runs over into 
an endlessness of sunny country 
with faint indications of fields, as 
if that opening were the gate of a 
more fertile world. No particular 
beauty appears as yet, and you might 
go back now, and say that you were 
not struck with the view of Llyn 
Oraffnant from above; but goon. As 
you approach the lake, the path, be- 
coming precipitous, loses itself in a 
wood. And a lovely wood it is. The 
lady of the woods, the graceful birch, 
is the principal tree. Sometimes its 
stems rise like columns of silver, 
sometimes they twist about like dark 
Pythons among the foliage. Next to 
the birch, the mountain-ash with its 
vermilion berries is most often seen, 
and it is difficult, from the intertwin- 
ing of the boughs, to tell to what tree 
the foliage belongs. As you descend 
farther, little waterfalls and rocks, 
before unseen, discover themselves. 
On the right is a quarry of many- 
coloured rock, overhung by the same 
trees as those near, seen in the dis- 
tance. Below is a stream as clear as 

lass, and broken ground from little 
Tondslips, covered with a profusion of 
ferns and wild-flowers. The lake 
does not fill up this end of the valley, 
but, ending in a sedgy bank, leaves 
room for a little oasis of fields and 


cottages, amongst which rises a. 


natural rockery, as if put on purpose 
for the artist to mount. Back to the 

is an amphitheatre of purple 
rocks, the lower portions of high 
mountains hollowed out and broken 
down by some natural cause. The 
dest thing of all is the outline of 
rocky girdle: it presents a great 
yariety of lines rounded and ragged, 
and when the beams of the afternoon 
gan strike upon the summits, they 


are broken into the most glorious 
radiations, which bring out in strong 
light and -shade all the numberless 
picturesque inequalities of the surface 
of the opposite rocks, all the infinity of 
depths discoverable in the woods which 
lie on the base of the opposite slopes. 
Walk down the lake towards the 
stem of the pear, and you see a per- 
fect landscape. Here you have in the 
foreground a long cottage roofed with 
living vegetation, shadowed by fine 
ash-trees; through the ash-trees, the 
blue lake; over the lake, that rustic 
valley of Rasselas; over the valley, 
which seems stolen out of the lake, 
the fringe of mountains, telling of the 
mystic wilderness beyond. Llyn 
Craffnant is a very lovely spot, espe- 
cially by the morning or evening sun, 
which is the case, in fact, with all open, 
though ‘not necessarily with all close 
scenery ; for embowered spots require 
often the glare of noon without, to 
prevent their looking cold within. 
Lawixss.— Well, I suppose you 
mean to take the long cottage with 
the vegetating roof; you will want a 
kitchen-garden when you get there— 
why not plant the thatch with cab- 
bages instead of stone-crop, ivy, and 
foxglove, and give it a national gar- 
nishing of leeks—then I may well say, 
when I come to see you in your 
domestic state, that I enjoy the hos- 
pitality of your roof: I only hope it 
will be water-tight in spite of the 
leeks. But I forgot, you must not 
destroy its picturesqueness, Shall 
you wash at home, and dry the 
clothes at that turf-fire? 
Cuasz.—Enough of this; let us 
see what Milborde and Brown have 
been about. Brown, that is a charm- 
ing: study, prettily conceived—a boy 
without shoes or stockings, and yet 
not seeming to want them; perfectly 
happy, in idleness lolling on the grass, 
balancing a stick on his chin; a 
chubby girl of seven, equally happy 
in watching him doing nothing, per- 
haps more happy because more utterly 
idle. Sweetest of all is the uncon- 
sciousness of childhood as regards 
each other’s presence. A few years 
later, and the south pole of bashful- 
ness would repel them from each 
other till time turned the magnet.and 
brought the north pole of attraction 
to. bear on “the like unlike” in their 
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natures. Ten years hence they might 
both be happy together, though not 
#o unconsciously; but their happi- 
ness would then live in the world of 
each other. Now they are self-exist- 
ent, and belong to the scenery as much 
as the harebells at their feet, or the 
briers that scramble up the rocky 
gate-post behind them. Brown, you 
love children, and ought to have one 
of them on each knee and another on 
your shoulders, pulling your whiskers. 
A great athletic fellow like you, with 
such a chest to hold a heart in, cannot 
be quite himself as a bachelor. 
Brown.—I plead guilty to loving 

children, and liking to paint then— 
quite young children, 1 mean. Un- 
consciousness is the most amiable con- 
dition of human nature; it was the 
condition of our first parents in 
Paradise. The “ego” into which 
Hegel and other German philosophers 
resolve everything, is one curse of 
our existence which the tasting of the 
forbidden fruit brought upon us. 
How destructive to loveliness in 
woman is affectation, how destructive 
to worthiness in man is vanity! The 
artist and the poet, if he is truly one 
or the other, ought to lose sight of 
self in his Art, or he will never achieve 
greatness. We might apply to him 
the lines of the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy— 
“ 

wre Rn im mrt agar 
Plucked, it will wither in thy hand; passed 

by, it is fragrance to thy spirit.” 

But for happiness read “excellence ;” 
for usefulness, which is too commer- 
cial, read “enthusiasm.”  Self-for- 
getfulness is the means of all great- 
ness, as it is the result of the highest 
wisdom. Happy is the man of eighty 
who can bless God for the sunbeam 
that he basks in, and for the west 
wind that fans his face in summer; 
that can take delight in innocent 

astime, and feel himself as much at 
fone with nature, as little out of 
place, as the flowers and the trees 
when they live their allotted life. 
And beautifil are children to the 
artist, because the curse which was 
spoken at birth is still held in sus- 
pense above their heads; their joys 
and their sorrows are all natural, 
‘their sins and shortcomings; their 
avoidance of pain.and pursuit of plea- 
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sure, natural too: mere life and action 
is to them an inconceivable delight: 
and so it is to all best regulated 
beings to the end, but it is hard for 
youth and manhood to obtain the 
necessary mastery over self. It is 
one of the best things said of the 
great Duke of Wellington, that chil- 
dren always felt at home with him, 
and he with them, and that he, em- 
phatically the man of men, preserved 
to the last the truth and simplicity 
of childhood. And it is pleasing to 
read that the historian Niebuhr, 
though a great philosopher, in_ his 
moments of relaxation would roll on 
the floor and make himself, to use.a 
Miltonic Greecism, only the largest of 
his own children. 

Lawtrss.— You must be congra- 
tulated on your twin progeny, Brown, 
especially for this reason, that you 
are not called upon to support them, 
although they are motherless, but 
that you can sell them to help to 
support yourself. You are one of a 


“Very small class—in the prime and 


vigour of life, and yet depending on 
your children. 

Brown.—The worst of my-children 
is, they are bad-sitters as models, 
and I must keep a stock of ginger- 
bread to keep them quiet. 

Law izss.— All roses have their 
thorns—even your models, 


“ Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they,” sa 


like the little boy in Moore’s Parg- 
dise and the Peri. Why don’t you 
paint him with the wicked man that 
he converted ? 

Brown.—If you don’t mind what 
you are about, I will paint you forthe 
wicked man, as Leonardo painted his 
persecutor for Judas. 

Law.ess.— Well, I have done with 

ou. Let us see what Mr. Boniface 
Milborde has been doing. If he ever 
has an heir, he ought to christen him 
Preraphael. 

Mirsorpe.—When will you haye 
the requisite amount of patience to 
paint a pre-Raphaelite study ? 

Lawurss.—Industry is not every- 

ing, or the industrious “ pulci” 
would be persons of consequence. 
Industry is positively painful without 
a corresponding result. I saw a 
picture of London once; at the Colos- 
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seum in Regent’s Park, where the 
‘artist had drawn a likeness of every 
house, with the people about the 
streets like ants, looking very busy, 
and yet foolish. That picture gave me 
pain, for it was an exact imitation of 
a great mass of ugliness. Unless the 
result is beauty, as far as art is con- 
cerned, you had better be as idle as 
Brown’s son and heir balancing the 
‘stick. I do not like anatomical 
drawings as works of art; as acces- 
“sories to a noble science, they have 
doubtless their beauty, but then they 
must be considered as means to an 
end—as promoting a knowledge whose 
end is the alleviation of human suf- 
fering. Now, you alleviate no suffer- 
ings by making anatomical drawings 
of nature. I do not flatter—but you 
tather inflict them. In this view, I 
must compare the beautiful in land- 
seape with the beautiful in that most 
perfect of all the works of nature, 
which, according to Burns, she made 
last. It is not enough that each part 
should be perfect in its way; it mt 
‘be symmetrical with the whole im- 
pression; all the parts must belong 
to one another, and form a unit. So 
with landscape. Every landscape 
“ought to tell at a glanee its own 
story; and this is the reason why so 
many successful sketches turn out 
failures in the studio. Elaboration 
of parts is desirable, but involves a 
greater degree of responsibility. It 
is always more or less dangerous. It 
may increase the harmony if ‘well 
managed ; ‘if ill: managed, your pic- 
ture, which was “simple and single ” 
in the sketch, becomes “like a broken 
mirror,” multiplied into many little 
“pictures, each perhaps good in itself, 
but destroying the original idea. 
When you see a landscape as it is, 
you miay sée one or many pictures; 
bat you can but see one picture at a 
time in it. If you look at a leaf or 
a flower, you see that leaf or flower, 
and nothing else. It is thus that the 
* ealotype, minus the colouring, gives 
‘scenes as they are in nature; but it 
scarcely gives pictures. The artist 
> may find pictures out ‘for himself in 
its copies of hard fact, and thus it 
may be # useful auxiliary to him. I 
may illustrate the position by’ that 
sister art, Poetry, so hackneyed @ com- 
~panion to Painting, that, if they will 
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not keep step with each. other by. this 
time, they must be oddly. and wilfully 
bent on running alone. Scott. paints 
scenery admirably, but he gives, in 
one description—as of that of the 
Trosachs, in the Lady of the Lake — 
in that of the banks of the Tees, in 
Rokeby—hints for many pictures. 
It is hard in poetry to paint a picture 
in its unity, because it cannot give 
an impression in a moment; . your 
eyes must open as you read on. The 
classical writers, much abused for 
their want of appreciation of nature, 
do this often in a line. Open your 
Horace— 
“Obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax properare rivo.” 
“ Uda mobilibus 

Pomaria rivis.” 

And— 
, “Presceps Anio.” 
“Vides, ut alté stet nive candidum 
Soracte.” 


And— 


“Impositum 
Anxur.” 


Take, again, Catullus’s affectionate 
description of the peninsula of Sirmio ; 
—Virgil’s 

“Qué niger humectat fluventia culta Ga- 

lesus,”? 


scopulis até | candentibus 


and his sketch of the cove where the 
shipwrecked fleet of Aineas.takes re- 
fuge, in the fneid. .The Greeks are 
equally happy, from Homer down- 
wards. It is true that they do not 
leave pictures so much as sketches, 
and that the interest of the scene.is 
subordinate to the feeling connected 
with it, or some human interest: bound 
up with it—most often. pleasure, 
sometimes religious awe, as in: So- 
phocles’ description of the grove of 
the Furies. _But indeed .the sketch 
is the soul of the picture, or if it is 
not, it ought to be. The same re- 
mark applies to descriptions of female 
beauty, both with the ancients, and 
moderns. -The ancients eschewed 
those elaborate portraitures of dif- 
ferent features common to novelists. 
They did not. care much for eyes, 
nose, mouth and -hair, but they did 
for the general effect produced. How 
inimitable is Horace in his 


“ Vultus nimium Iubrieus sdspici,” 
which cannot be translated, but 
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means “a face ever varying its ex- 
pression, thus producing a beauty 
which defies the eye to catch it, as 
an eel, or snake, or other slippery 
thing defies the hand to hold it.” 

Byron often errs against this clas- 
sical feeling, and is spell-bound by 
the eyes; but he has one passage 
which is worth all the rest :— 


“She was a form of life and light, 
That soon became a part of sight, 
And rose where’er I turned mine eye, 
The morning star of memory.” 


This calls to mind that beautiful 
sketch of Milton’s, still more com- 
plete, because he paints nature, and 
puts a figure in his drawing on which 
the interest can centralize :-— 


“Towers and battlements it sees, 
@~  Bosom’d high in tufted trees, ° 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosare of neighbouring eyes.” 


I have done here with my quota- 
tions. Young men’s hearts, engaged 
or unengaged, may well feel the force 
of Milton’s sketch. You require no 
“ tufted trees ;” a black row of houses 
in ugly London will do quite as well. 
What is the reason why No. 2 or No. 
90 does not look like the rest? The 
doors and windows are alike, the 
<dlinginess is the same, the stacks of 
chimneys correspond. There is no 
visible difference—yet one of those 
rain-stained, smoke-stained piles of 
brick becomes a bower of Eden to 
the imagination of youth, when it 
knows that some beauty lies there, 
although it may never have nourished 
the faintest dream of appropriating 
the hidden treasure. 

Mirzorve.—lIt is with the beauty- 
worship of modern artiststhat our pre- 
Raphaelites especially quarrel. There 
is a higher beauty than the merely 
sensual, which, in fact, sensual beauty 
tends to destroy. So we exalt the 
moral beauty and depress the sensual. 
The pre-Raphaelites wanted to paint 
piety, religious fervour, humility, 
truth; they caréd little whether they 
painted beauty or not. If they suc- 
ceeded in their aims, they produced a 
kind of beanty, though not of this 
world. ° 

Lawixss.—I do not think you 
quite understand the sense in which 
you use the word sensual. Beauty, 
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in itself, can never give a sinful 
impression, outward or inward; it 
is a thing holy and divine. Mo- 
dern artists have never erred in 
striving to portray perfect beanty; 
they have erred in painting the por- 
traiture so as in some measare to 
hint at sin; and no matter how small 
the leaven in such cases, it spoiled 
the whole lump. Symmetry and 
harmony are the same all through the 
works of God. God willed every- 
thing beautiful as he willed it good, 
and ugliness, like moral deformity, 
bears the trail of the serpent, in that 
it is ugliness, just as death and dis- 
ease do. This is a delicate question ; 
but I would even maintain that a 
sensual impression might be given 
by a picture which is even pure, be- 
cause its sensuality is bounded by 
the laws of God and man. Our dut: 
is the sanctification of the natural, 
not the striving after the unnatural. 
Beauty misapplied is to me as much 
a desecration as talents misapplied, 
or any other divine gift. But the 
best of the pre-Raphaelites—Millais, 
for example—are not true to their 
principles, for their artistic genius 
runs away with them, and leaves 
their asceticism in the lureh, They 
cannot help painting beauty, how- 
ever much they may strive against 
it; and they cannot help painting it, 
because art, in their very honest pur- 
suit of truth, is too strong for them. 
But the principles on which they 
start are heretical, just as that undue 
exaltation. ‘of celibacy is heretical, 
which throws a slur of inferiority on 
the mother and father of the self- 
sufficient anchorite, implied in the 
sacred relationship itself in which 
they stand to him. 

Mitsorpe.—But your remarks do 
not apply to landscape; our aim and 
endeavour there is simple truth—to 
paint every part as you see it in 
nature. 

Laxx.—And you are true as to de- 
tail—very true; but on one canvass. 
you paint a hundred portraits of, 
leaves, and stems, and stones, You 
miss the unity. The eyes only see 
things in that way in succession, not 
all at a time; and, as was before ob- 
served, you take little account. of, 
aerial perspective, so that your meagre 
figures cannot even be said to live in 








air, for you give them no air to 
breathe. 

Muzorpr.—But we are begimers, 
and all that will come in time. 

Laxe.—Very possibly; but you 
begin at the wrong end. You start 
with the details, and them hope the 

- effect: will come of itself. You should 
begin with the effect, and then work 
eut the details im subordination to it. 
Who. is that looking in at the win- 
dow with his sharp eyes? Denny the 
landseape-painter, who, since his five- 
foot study was blown away over the 
rocks, has painted nothing but calm. 
Come in, Denny, and light your pipe. 
Denny, we must eall you the serene 
painter, or give you the name of a 
Spanish watchman, “el sereno,” for 
you are the painter of all seenes fit to 
give . effect to serenades; they are 
warm, and clear, and very still, and 
generally rather late in the evening. 
I fear Son love late hours, Tom 
Denny. 

Denxy.—I love quiet hours. I[ 
paint calm scenes, beeause I hold that 
calm, and not storm, is the high art 
of Jandscape-painting. When Divine 
Perfeetion rebuked the winds and the 
waves, and there was a great calm, 
He exercised the same powers that 
He did at the dawn of the world—He 
brought. harmony — of chaos, He 
e the temporal into the eter- 
kook at ‘that fall moon which 
rosé over the shoulder of Moé! Liabod 
yesterday night; is there to us any 
wind or turbulence on her dise? 
No! We do not know what there 
may be im fact; there may be vol- 
canie convulsions, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, or moonquakes, wars, pesti- 
lence, violence there; but we know 
nothing about it—all is dwarfed by 
the distance into calm. And the far- 


ther the stars are off, the calmer do. 


seem—the more regular in their 
twinkling; for there may be ealm in 
motion as well as in repose. And the 
most heavenly clouds that we paint 
are all calm. All-is calm to God, not 
to us; for we cannot see the calm 
harmony that underlies outward, dis- 
turbance. But for this reason calm 
epee Ge Sp, RON, 2; ds Seicne.- 
templation of it, we open the gate 
of .eternity, and look out, whither, 
we may some day know better. But 
it gives to earthly scenes a spirituality 
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that ne other condition can’ give, and 
in sueh spirituality resides the high- 
est beauty of art—tI may, indeed, say 
all beawty. here is a harmony in 
the tempest-orn seenes of Salvator, 
but a veges Ser: so easily appre- 
ciable by us. His country is rugged, 
his clouds are ragged ; his figures are 
both, but they have a romantic gran- 
deur; and repose is the result of the 
fitness of the parts of the whole, and 
in that repose the soul of the artist 
feels itself at home in the storm even 
#3 inthe calm. But I am no Salva- 
tor, and I love to paint the calm, as 
being that kind of beauty most’ ac- 
cessible to me. 

LawixEss.—Yon are no Salvator, 
Denny, but I think yon are in 4 fair 
way to be a Claude, without Clande’s 
formality. You paint birch-trees in 
preference to all other trees, beeause, 
being of all most easily moved by the 
air, when in repose they give the 
deepest feeling of calm. I saw a 
picture of yours in the British Insti- 
tation, called “ Childhood’s Trophies.” 
There was a picture beside it repre- 
senting a dead peacock, some gold 
plate, and other brilliant and eonspi- 
euous things, admirably drawn and 
coloured to the life. But your pic- 
ture was neither brilliant nor conspi- 
cuous, although a large one, and the 
peacock drew the eyes of most of the 
gazers off your landscape. Yet the 
eyes of some did not rest on the’pea 
cock Jong, for the colours hurt them, | 
mine amongst the number. I could 
have looked, however, at your picture 
for ever. It grew upon one, and shed : 
& magnetism as one looked, like the 
symmetrical but inconspicuous sta- 
tues of antiquity. The evening blush 
was over the scene, but there was no 
sun in the middle, as im Furner’s pic- 
tures, with a black tree against it, 
dazzling and offending, though in its 
way true to nature. The blush was 
in the sky, which looked immeasur- 
ably deep and ealm to the bottom: or 
the tep, #s the case may be. There 
were faint traces of pearly clouds, 
which gave distance to the skyey 
depths. The blush was over the rocks 
of Bryn Cefn, lighting up the broken 
faces of the storm in a hundred dif- 
ferent degrees, and showing terrace 
upon terrace, like an irregular ruin of 
some mighty temple of enchantment, 
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with _ hints:of : wild-flower gardens 
among the gaps: The: blush was on 
the stream, while it was still in the 
foreground, before: it cameto. the 
stepping-stones, ‘having in- that still 
part the character of 


ea ea whose ‘waters scarcely seem ‘to 
Aigd yet thdy glide, like happiness, away.” 

The blush followed it a little way, 
when it hastened on, as the stream. of 
our lives hurries on when it is near 
the middle, to’ bury itself in the in- 
visible green depths of the middle 
distance, above. which point rose: the 
sisterhood of birches, like graceful 
statues in perfect repose, and like 
Canova’s or Baily’s Graces, bending 
their heads together, and interlacing 
each other with their arms. To the 
right was indicated the road, which 
wound under a rugged hill, covered 
with gorse and thyme, and crowned 
with a clump of Scotch firs. To the 
left was a grove of Arcadian scenery, 
platforms of rocks, large and small 
trees, runnels and pools, broken into 
forms inviting rest, where you may 
take your choice of a sofa of sward 
and moss, an: arm-chair of tree-trunks, 
a severe seat of stone, 

ov xara xdpov rovd’ én afécrov mérpov. 
or:a down-bed at the water side, 
broken also into forms inviting curi- 
osity and superstitious speculation, 
hollow rocks, hollow spring-heads, 
hollow trees. ~The only figures: intro- 
duced are crossing near the stepping- 
stones—a tall boy with a child in his 
arms, the child carrying long sireamers 
of: flags—the. captured flags which 
constitute ‘‘childhood’s trophies.” 
Perfect idleness characterises them, 
as it does Brown’s children, for the 
small child is doing nothing, and the 
huge child helping him: and the 
choice of these figures, let meobserve, 
Denny, shows an instinct. of good 
taste, Maga’s ‘“Sketeher” most truly 
observed, that nothing destroys the 
beauty of a picture so much as the 
representation of. toil. Labour is 
the curse, and therefore, although 
it.is the duty of all of us to submit 
toit cheerfully, we should not repre- 
sent it in delineations of nature’s inno- 
cence and nature’s repose. The only 
way in which toil may be beautified 
is by the idea of heroism as attached 
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to it,just as there is a beauty in the 
patient martyrdom of St. Sebastian. 
But the artist, in his proper work, as 
Schiller well says— 


“Malt mit lieblichem Betruge 
Elysium auf seinem Kerkerward”— 


“with sweet deceit paints Elysium 
upon the wall of his earthly dungeon.” 

or can he be blamed who, in the: 
midst of his necessary daily labour,, 
takes a refreshing draught at that. 
fountain of repose, which we all- 
believe to spring perennial in a world 
even beyond the farthest and the: 
quietest stars. Denny, it is when I 
see such a picture as-that of yours. 
that I especially feel the want of’ 
wherewithal to buy it; the durée 
urgens in rebus egestas, which is the 
penalty for the slack performance of* 
that improbus labor, or “ villain toil,” 
justly so called both by Virgil and. 
“the Sketcher.” 

Denny.—It is for the reasons you 
have given that I do not like a sketch 
of yours of the Falls of Schaffhausen ;, 
you have put a man on a raft there, 
working away with all his might and 
main at an enormous oar in a strong: 
current. The unpleasant sympathy 
with the man’s toil takes the eyes off” 
the waterfall, and the sunset hues on. 
the rocks above it. 

Lawtsss.—Your criticism is just;. 
and I give up the sketch to suffer 
condign , punishment, if’ you +ywill.. 
But with all my views about labour, 
I must allow that it becomes a plea-: 
sure when it is- taken up in the right 
frame of mind, and when it is natural’ 
to the disposition of the labourer: 
Although it is the Curse, it is intend-- 
ed to be a blessing to those who rightly” 
use it It is the short-sighted ‘vice’ 
and injustice of man that makes la- 
bour so often cruel. Schiller beanti-- 
fully worked up this idea in his poem’ 
of “ Pegasus in the Harness,” I would 
not*put a hunter in a cider-mill; ‘nor 
would I. put Burns to gauge spirit- 
casks. Of all trials: to which human 
nature can be subjected, the severest 
is that which forces. the time. of 
the gifted amongst men to be taken 
up with works which might be done 
by any hewer of wood or drawer of 
water; for they feel that man has 
no right to make the curse harder 
than it was intended to be.. The 
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proper way in which artists should 
be treated, is that in which a friénd 
of miné treated a rising painter. He 
gave him a commission for ten pic- 
tures, fixing the same round sum for 
each. -They might be long or short, 
wide or narrow—the subject might 
be ‘any of the millions in North 
Wales. There was no limitation as to 
time or execution. But he knew his 
man, and he trusted his enthusiasm 
for the art, and his ambition; he 
knew that by this plan he was more 
‘likely to get his money’s worth, and 
more than his money’s worth, than by 
-any other; just as the Irishman who 
““Javes it to your honour” is likely 
‘to get better paid than the curmud- 
-geon who haggles for an extra six- 
pence. . 

Cuase.—The cruelty of unnatural 
“labour has often struck me very for- 
«cibly. It is the case of poor Erinna, 
‘the Ionian poetess, put to death by 
Seing made to spin, by her thrifty 
mother, a work which any spider 
~would have done quite as well. 

Lawtess.—You have worked out 
“this thought in some lines; suppose 
vwe have them. 

Cuasre.—I have no objection this 
itime. I have it among the sketches. 


ERINNA AT THE SPINNING WHEEL. 
“What..sileth thee, Erinna, thou pale Ionian 


“That like a weeping willow droops that laby- 
rinthine curl !— 
“That like a miracle of rain, forth-gushing from 
blue skies, 
*Dissolve in dews of bitterness thy lustrous 
violet eyes? 
It Geunot be the breath of Love thy heart hath. 
hted yet, 
For the suns of fifteen summers on thy bloom 
have hardly set: 
“Nor art thou yet an orphan; thy warrior sire’s 


afield, 
*Gathering the 
hallow of his - 
And thy mother sits beside thee, beside thee, 


t apart— 
. Far sheis ice, and thou art fire, with a throbbing 
poet-heart. ” 
"Thy rad is not cruel—no! thy mother is 

ut co 

And knows the power of wealth and dower, and 
Joves the glitt’ring gold; 

And strange to all that thon dost know—to all 
that thou canst feel, 

“She fixed thee there, in her low chair, beside the 

spinning-wheel. 

So when the night is turning grey, the grey is 


runings of the vines in the 
aiield; 


ret et ala tn etal she deeyeehertil 
“Thou must not stay to greet the day, bui 
-and wind the thread, § 
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So when the sun his work has done, and the 
beam is on the. roof, 7"! 

And night the. blest gives all things rest, come 
dreams of warp and woof. 
Toil whispers through thy waking ‘hours, Tofl 
murmurs in. thy bed, ‘ 
Spin, spin for ever. Atropos is nigh to snap thy 
thread. £ 

What is hath been and must be. A bounding 
Alpine roe, 

Lock’d rs a drift it cannot lift of numbly slaying 
snow 

a 3 eagle in an iron cage, who flaps his prison 


ars 

When he would be above’ the sea, or on high 
amid the stars! 

So. pines thy spirit, poet-child, in the. bonds of 
its distress, 

For the human-kind, thy heart and mind was. 
only made to bless, 

Hath bade thee measure out. the yarn -that 
twines the wearying reel, 

And killed thee there, in thy mother's chair, 
beside the spinning-wheel. 


Lawiess.—I like the lines, but 
Hood has expressed much the same 
idea in his “ Song of the Shirt,”so that 
you cannot claim the merit of great 
originality. Every woman is. or 
ought to be more or less a child of 
beauty, and her occupations should 
not degrade her into a drudge, I 
have seen women on the Rhine car- 
rying heavy burdens, while the men 
are walking by with pipes in their 
mouths. This is surely a still more 
flagrant perversion of nature’s inten- 
tion. But drudgery was not intended 
for one or the other in a state of hap- 
piness, at least Milton says not— 


“— contemplation he, and valour, 
‘orm 
For softness she, and sweet attractive 
grace.” 


As they have earned it by their mis- 
conduct, it is the place of the stronger 
to bear it for the weaker. I have 
often thought that we make too 
much of mere industry—we exalt 
means into end, and hence it is that 
so many men of business are miser- 
able when they have made their for- 
tunes. Business becomes life to them. 
This idea has been carried so far by 
some popular writers of a pantheistic 
turn that they have dared to’ say 
“work is worship,” thus deifying a 
thing which has its origin in the 
Fall. Toiling and spinning is not a 
good thing in itself, or the lilies of 
the field would not be glorified be- 
cause they do it not. But it is meri- 
torious to do such things with a good 
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heart, just as it is to-bear manfully 
disease, affliction, and death. Happy 
ig, the man to whom: the idea of la- 
bour disappears in the pursuit of the 
object of the aft, and thus the paint- 
er.may, of all men, be accounted the 
happiest, because he does his allotted 
duty unconsciously. Success carries 
him along to farther ‘success, and in 
the beauty of the unfolding landscape 
he forgets the painful steps by which 
he mounted the hill. The more he 
works, and the better he works, the 
more pleasure does he receive. 

Cuasr.—But a painter's life is not 
all sunshine. Sometimes the eye re- 
* fuses to see, the hand to follow, and 
the brain to imagine. Sometimes the 
atmosphere seems filled with . east 
wind, tossing on its wings a mixture 
of sleet and London smoke. Then to 
the bitterness of the nipt achieve- 
ment is added anxiety for temporal 
wants, at least to the rising artist, 
and what Orestes in Aischylus de- 
plores as of all the woes of his exile 
the worst, is upon hin— . 


mpoomiener yonparav dynved. 


Again, sometimes for the sake of 
filthy lucre he. is fain to paint al- 
dermen in fancy dresses, or soulless 
dandies in sporting costume, or. fat 
dowagers with a son and heir, flatter- 
ing them into Venus and Cupid; or 
gentlemen’s seats with stiff rows of 
trees, or pampered puppies, or some- 
thing else, noble or ignoble, to order, 
But a man who does this long will 
become. demoralised, and paint no- 
thing great. Better confront poverty, 
and bea man. This plan will answer 
better in the end. 

Laxz.—lI have often been struck 
with the unreasonableness of us ar- 
tists in wanting money. Money has 
been defined to mean the power of eom- 
manding labour. But one very im- 
portant kind of property is land, may 
we not say: the only real property? 
A -great many landholders cannot 
turn their aeres into cash, and are 
poor in consequence. Now, I should 
like to know who holds the land in 
the truest .sense—a man who has the 
papers. of it, and knows little else 
about it, or the man who possesses 
the whole landscape, who can give 
you a duplicate of it at any time, 
trees, water, greensward and all, and 
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possesses, moreover, every landscape 

wherever he goes. The whole carth 

and sky is the artist’s, if he chooses to 

think so, just as it is the poet’s, in a 

less degree, but with the important 

additions of time and space to indem-- 
nify him. 

Oxase.—The fact is, we artists do~ 
not think half enough of ourselves: 
when we respect ourselves more, the 
world will respect us. During the 
reign of an aristocracy of blood and 
birth, artists consorted with princes, . 
and painters were fit company for the 
noblest. They are confounded in this 
commercial country with house- 
painters, and a servant of o great 
amateur of my acquaintance expresg- 
ed the feeling of the city when he ob- 
served, after painting the street door, 
“T like it very well, but I do not 
think I shall take to it so much as 
master.” I{,is for this reason that, in 
spite of power, art does not seem to 
make much way in the United States. 
Where dollars are all in all, painting 
becomes only a higher kind of uphol- 
stery. I found some lines, on the sub- - 
ject of the dignity of painters, between 
my sketches. 

Lawizss.—Where your lines al- 
ways are. You must stick to one thing 
or the other; but let us hear them. 

CHASE,— 


Tue Artists. 


Give us mountains, rocks, and streams, 

Give us sunset-clouds, and beams, . 
Slanting through embowering trees ; 

Thus we laugh at fortune’s dower, 

Rail at pleasure, wealth, and power ; 
Vanity of vanities} 


We, before the world's alive, 
Rise with the sun at dewy five, 
And nimbly to the bath addrest; 
Or, if not then, at amber noon, 
When all is languid, heat, and swoon, 
Seek out the nafad in her nest, 


We ply our art throughout the day, 
And call it work, and think it play, 
Then all come singing home, 
And if the erescent moon is bright, 
‘To see i’ the lake her doubled light 
Onee more abroad we roam, 


We only see of ali mankind, a 
The rest have eyes, and yet are blind, 

We sun ourselves in truth ; 
All else are [hee on a stage, ' 
To us alone life's every age 

Is free and bounding youth. 


Is he, who game hath right to kill, 
The owner of that purple hill 
On which the sunsets flush ? 
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Or he who holds it with his eye, 
Lays its lines upon the sky, 
And tills it with his brush? 


Would the Dryad of the oak, 
Own as master, if she spoke, 

Him who hath the right to fell? 
Or him who hath devout belief, 
Loves in air each tiny leaf, 

Loves it mirrored in the well? 


Who is rich and who is great ? 
Not only he whose wide estate 
on ancient title-deeds; 
But he into whose hand by Heaven, 
The fields with all their flowers are givon, 
The streams with all their water-weeds. 


We brothers of the bright and dark, 
Require no hall or fenced ' ee 
No farm or forest-land. 
Ifhigh or iow our lot be thrown, 
We.may not envy those that own, 
What we alone can understand, 


Laxe.— Well, Chase, you make out 
8 good case for us, at all events; but 
the worst of it is, we cannot eat and 
drink all this, and 1 am getting very 
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hungry. Revenons a nos moutons ; 
let us go to our Welsh sheep, or ra- 
ther, just at present, let our Welsh 
mutton come to us. 

Mitzorpr.—And -here:-it  conies. 
No! By all thatis delicious, a Conway 
salmon. Mrs. Rees, I should say you 
were the pink of landladies; if you 
give us something better than’ that 
porter of yours to wash it down with, 
as acid as the Atheneum, and as 
black internally. 

Law eEss.— Why, Milborde, it has 
not been cutting up your pictures? 

Mitporpe.—Yes it has, worse 
luck, 

Lawiess.—Then you are a made 
man; I pat you on the back. An ar. 
tist unreviewed is like the green coffee 
sent out to the Crimea, good for no- 
thing till he has been well roasted. 
Will you cut thoroughly up this pic- 
ture of a salmon, or shall I? I will. 
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DRINKING AND SMOKING. 


Tuesz. are dreadful words, espe- 
cially the former. How frightful an 
array does it summon up of shattered 
constitutions, blighted fates, and ship- 
wrecked souls; of misery, want, and 
crime. When we reflect on the whole 
dark annals of intemperanee, it is not 
wonderful that any word connected 
with it should inspire in good men’s 
minds a shrinking horror inimical to 
patient investigation and just appre- 
ciation. As the people who in old 
fable believed their territory te be 
desolated by some supernatural dra- 
gon, fled hither and thither in ignorant 
terror, instead of calmly examining 
the evidenee of the animal’s devastat- 
ing powers, and assigning to it a place 
in natural history, so the well-mean- 
ing world is driven frantic by the 
very naine of that instrument which 
has been perverted to so much evil, 
and endeavours to drive it out of 
sight and out of existence with such 
a loathing horror that no opportunity 


is given for calm, dispassionate con-- 


sideration of the real manner in which 
it accomplishes its mischief, and the 
true nature of the proper remedy. 

This, we consider, renders it all the 
more incumbent on those who feel 
that they can handle the matter boldly 
and freely, to do so. We modestly 
claim te be in that position. We are 
not abstainers, or teetotallers, as they 
are called, but belong to the large 
body whom it has been customary of 
late to denominate partakers. But, 
on the other hand, we never beat 
a wife, or committed murder in a 
fit of frantic intoxication; so that 
we feel no call to demand that 
the system of the world should be 
changed on our account, because our 
sins of intemperance have been so 
great that it requires the penance of 
all mankind te atone for them. 

We must commence by saying that 
we are not going to give a particle of 
countenance to the views of those 
who think that all narcotics and sti- 
mulants may be driven, so far as the 
human race is concerned, out of pre- 
sumed. existence, and that mankind 
ean be set in the mass on a specific 
regimen as sheep can be depastured 


on the most economical and nutritious 
grass. We must take man with his 
passions and propensities such as they 
are. We shall make an imperfect 
piece of work if we begin in the sup- 
position that he is to be i st of 
them. The Deity in his wisdom has 
given him the faculty to create sti- 
mulants, and the propensity to enjoy 
them. Qn the grounds of simple re- 
verence to the all-wise Creator, we 
will not admit that any of His gifts:to 
His creatures are a pure unmitigable 
curse—a thing pregnant solely with 
evil and incapable of good—a sort of 
mistake and. miscalculation in the 
Deity’s composition of this world’s 
elements, which it becomes the func- 
tion of wise teetotallers to remedy. 
Nay, we believe that it is out of his 
passions and the means of gratifying 
them that, through much peril and 
calamity, man works out the high 
destiny of civilisation and purity for 
which his race was created and pre- 
destined. The mere animal has ac- 
complished his destiny from the be- 
ginning and is satisfied. The ox 
feels no mortification at the entire 
subjection of his huge powerful frame 
to the will of a being physically 
weaker, who rules by intellectual 
superiority; he has no desire to soar 
with the eagle or to roam with the 
tiger: his master’s stall and paddock 
content him, and he meets death un- 
conscious of its coming. That crea- 
ture so noble among the animal race 
—the dog—opens his eyes, shakes 
himself, and walks forth into the 
world a complete gentleman after his 
kind. Nothing that is natural to 
him degrades him; he follows the 
bent of his own appetites unchecked 
by any misgivings, save, perhaps, 
when some practical hints have 
taught him that it may not be safe 
to kill his own mutton. How much 
of what is brutalising and disgusting 
man has to clear himself of, ere he 
can be as inoffensive an inhabitant of 
the earth as his own mastiff watch- 
dog! With how many My, 
unknown to that animal is he filled, 
tending to the shaking off still re- 
maining impurities which hinder him 
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from reaching that height of excel- 
lence at which he aims! And it is out 
of passions and propensities which, if 
left to themselves, degrade. him far 
below the brute, that he has been 
commissioned, through the faculties 
with which he has been gifted, to 
raise himself indefinitely in the scale 
of being. Remove any of his appe- 
tites and propensities, we remove the 
rich materials out of which he is to 
work his purification; for purity is 
not negative, consisting in the non- 
existence of what-is gross, but is the 
creature of its conquests and subjec- 
tion, as virtue consists in the con- 
quest of vice. No! man would not 
possess his present greatness—could 
not hope for the still higher greatness 
he is to achieve, were he made a little 
more like the innocent part of the ani- 
mal creation, and stripped entirely of 
the passions and propensities which 
it is his function to subdue and mould 
to good purposes. 

As a type of the class of opinions 
with which we are here at varianee, 
we quote the following passages from 
the great text-book of the non-par- 
takers—“ Bacchus, an Essay on the 
Nature, Causes, Effects, and Oure 
of Intemperance: by Ralph Barnes 
Grindrod, LL.D.;”—an interesting 
and ‘curious book, by the way—full of 
quaint learning. Dr. Grindrod—who 
thinks our glass of sherry at dinner 
makes us on the whole rather agreater 
criminal than any of those who were 
last night committed in deadly stupor 
to the lock-up, because it is taken 
without any uncontrollable impulse, 
and in a deliberate belief that it is 
healthy and right—tells us of all fer- 
mented and alcoholie liquors. 

“ Alcohol is now universally ac- 
knowledged to be the product of 
vegetable decomposition; hence it is 
not eliminated from any living or 
natural process. On the supposition 
that the formation of alcohol is the 
result of natural laws, it may per- 
tinently be inquired why man inter- 
feres with and disturbs the operations 
of nature at a particular peried, that 
is exactly at the commencement of her 
object, and thus prevents that ulti- 
mate action which otherwise would 
inevitably take place? He arrests 
the operations of nature exactly at 
that period when he can supply him- 
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self with a product. caleulated to 
gratify his depraved and vitiated ap- 
petites; hence the multifarious and 
complicated inventions of the wine- 
maker and brewer.” Then follows a 
long demonstration, for which the 
reader, if he pleases, may consult the 
work itself; and the conclusion: is 
thus specifically set forth: ‘+ Alcohol, 
then, is not produced in the ordinary 
course of nature, and has no claim, 
therefore, in the true sense of the 
word, to be entitled ‘a good creature 
of God. It is an unnatural combin- 
ation of natural elements manifestly 
not in accordance with the will of 
the Oreater. When used for the 
purpose, and in the manner pre- 
scribed by fallible man, it is produc- 
tive of injurious results both to the 
health and morals. The elements of 
which alcohol is formed are, in the 
strict sense of the word, the creation 
of Divine power; buat that peculiar 
combination or form of these elements 
which eonstitutes aleohol is the re- 
sult of decomposition or decay, in- 
duced or directed by human agency.” 
—(P. 284-290.) 

This is very perilous matter, and 
it is difficult to put it into intelligible 
words without irreverence. The con- 
clusion, in short, is, that the Almighty 
Framer of the universe did not in- 
tend that man should have fermented 
or alcoholic liquors, but somehow He 
was outwitted by the ingenuity of 
His creature. And so, having put 
the argument, we leave it to its fate, 
and, coneluding that for wise pur- 
poses man has been endowed with 
the appetite for stimulants and nar- 
cotics, and the means of gratifying 
that appetite, inquire, with such light 
as abundant facts and much crude 
arguinent affords us, what views legis- 
lators and leaders of opinion take of 
the whole matter. 

Here we shall again start with a 
proposition, which fhe reader may 
either admit or deny— Man, being 
reasonable, must get drunk,” says 
Byron. We shall be content to put 
the proposition in a less emphatic 
shape, and say that the fully developed 
man has a natural desire to enjoy 
himself by the consumption of ex- 
hilarating liquors. In_ barbarism 
he indulges this desire without 
limit—in civilisation he restrains 
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it. ‘The barbarian is often a soberer 
man than the cultivated gentleman; 
but it is from necessity, not. choice. 
To possess unlimited supplies, yet to 
restrain unlimited indulgence, is the 
result of advanced civilisation. The 
Red Indian drinks himself dead drunk 
when he can; so does the negro 
slave; so, unfortunately, and to the 
scandal of our social condition, does 
our jolly tar and railway navvy. The 
well-bred gentleman, with his tastes 
and appetites fully developed, and his 
cellar fully supplied, uses its contents 
rationally, if not beneficially. This 
brings us to the grave question—Are 
we to compel people to be sober in 
spite of their appetites—or are we to 
cultivate these appetites until they 
produce honest grain instead of tares ? 
We like a sober man—who does 
not? But we are not prepared to 
admit in all cases the incomparable 
moral eminence of the class called 
teetotallers. One section only of 
them can we admire—those who, in 
the belief that the cause is a good 
one, sacrifice their inclinations for 
the sake of giving us the benefit of 
an example. For the type of a far 
more numerous class—for the man 
who, having been a terrific drunkard, 
takes the vow to save himself from 
perdition, we have no respect. He 
takes the measure of his elevation 
from the depths of his own previous 
degradation, instead of the natural 
level of humanity; and, thus con- 
yinced of his own moral majesty, 
totters along at teetotal processions 
under the weight of a stupendous 
banner, to the braying and banging 
of brass bands. But still, through all 
the moral majesty of the sight, we 
see the refuse of the last fit of delirium 
in the motion of his legs; and the un- 
easy twinkle of his eye suggests that 
the old love is not entirely deserted, 
and may soon again be pressed to 
his lips. We cannot view him as 
any better than a man morally dis- 
eased, who is administering to himself 
a violent remedy, fortunately not 
needed by his moderate brethren, 
But there is another member of the 
teetotal class—the man who consti- 
tutionally dislikes liquid. stimulants 
—who is made sick with a glass of 
. ¢hampagne, and discovers an offen- 
sive odour in the bouquet of his 
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friend’s best Bordeaux. Shall we not 
give our meed of admiration to his 
happy constitution? No. There is 
a defect in it, which his wife, or 
his partner in business, or his  ser- 
vant, or some one or other, has 
known but too well. We cannot say 
we entirely approve of the speech of 
a worthy Aberdonian matron, who 
when her companions were talking 
bitterly of the vices of their respec- 
tive husbands, represented her own 
as “jist a gueed, discreet, couthy, 
canny, weel-principled, drucken body, 
wi’ nae ill habits about him. ava.” 
But the man who has no taste for 
stimulants in his constitution may 
have something worse, and the natu- 
ral teetotaller generally has it. Some 
of them we have known men of dire 
morosity of temper—sullen, imprac- 
ticable, and relentless.. Others of 
them, again, we have known the vie- 
tims of continuale excitement, as. if 
they were afflicted with a sort of 
chronic intoxication. Pride, vanity, 
and such like moral stimulants, pro- 
vide them with a self-contained gin- 
palace, furnishing them with the 
temptations to many a fantastic folly. 
Supreme among this class was Charles 
XII: of Sweden, one of the few men 
the world has seen who, with no 
cruelty of character or other glari 
vice, yet in mere self-indulgence, an 
the pursuit of a whim or hobby, sens 
the world in dispeace, desolated whole 
nations, and sacrificed thousands of 
valuable lives. It is remarkable, on 
the other hand—though not, of 
course, a matter to be made a prece- 
dent—that his illustrious rival, Peter 
the Great, he who, perhaps, did more 
for civilisation than any other single 
man, was a hard driaker. Rousseau 
was another type of the natural tee- 
totaller. The mention of his name is 
quite sufficient to conjure up a suf- 
ficient array of compensatory defects 
of character to make-up for the ab- 
sence of the common appetite. Such 
anomalies are often seen on a smaller 
scale, Your excited friend, who is 
like the very effervescence of cham~- 
pagne, ever fizzing, spurting, and 
threatening to discharge his cork, get- 
ting into unaccountable scrapes every 
day, and a nuisance to all his friends 
from his eccentricity and wronghead- 
edness—/e is a teetotaller; whereas 
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your solemn friend there, a very 
actical man, cautious to excess in 
is walk, and sound and solemn in his 
advice, takes his steady, stiff tumbler 
—perhaps a little too stiff; in fact, is 
getting into equivocal habits. 

If we take nations, or other large 
bodies of men, we see more conspi- 
cuously that the appetite for stimu- 
lants is an element in the best devel- 
oped races of men. The Italian and 
the Languedocian are each more sober 
than the Briton; but will any one 
dare to say that he stands on the same 
leyel asa'man? The most energetic 
and enterprising of our working men 
are, at the same time, often those who, 
from the melancholy peculiarities we 
shall presently refer to, are the great- 
est devotees of the bottle. So here 
again we are brought back to our old 
position, that a certain liking for sti- 
mulants is an element in the charac- 
ter of a fully develéped man; that we 
cannot amputate it from his charac- 
ter, as some enthusiasts believe; and 
that we must try some other means 
of neutralising the mischief it may 
create. Of the capacity of training 
the mind by civilisation to the mode- 
rate use of those gifts of the Deity 
With which we are at present dealing, 

‘We see incontestible testimony in what 
has been already accomplished. By 
the vow or the police regulation yon 
draw a barrier between the gin-bottle 
and certain barbarous inclinations 
pene to be at it; but civilisation 

cured large classes of the commu- 
nity of their excesses, So little in 
this country are we indebted to re- 
strictions and exclusions, for sobriety, 
that drunkenness is in the inverse 
ratio of the facilities for indulging init. 
Your college friend there, with the 
large estate, who reads Aischylus, and 
has such a noble cellar ever open to 
his friends, was never intoxicated in 
his life, and excess was never known 
at his hospitable board; whereas the 
dusky figure, who is now reeling un- 
der the weight of the coals with which 
he is supplying you, never allowed an 
opportunity of getting drunk to escape 

m. since he was a boy, and has de- 
voted every disposable farthing pass- 
ing through his hands, with laudable 
consistency and perseverance, to the 
purchase of gin. ~ 


Now, to us it is the one great cheer- 
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ing fact. in the whole miserable history 
of intemperance, that this is. not an 
abnormal difference between. the hig} 
and the humble, the rich and the 
poor, but that it is a novel difference 
arising, in the improvement of, the 
higher classes, not the deterioration 
of the lower. There have been times 
when the gentry of this country— 
when all the upper ranks, up to. the 
highest—have been as deeply tainted 
with the vice of intemperance as the 
most degraded classes of the present 
day, from whom they have only dif- 
fered in the greater excesses in which 
their superior means have enabled 
them to indulge. It would be use- 
less to refer to the scientific and sys- 
tematic manner in which drinking 
was fostered and nourished in Athens, 
in Rome, and wherever the intel- 
lectual lights of antiquity have burned 
brightest. Nor need we descant on 
the savage debauches of our Saxon 
ancestors, and the Scandinavian tribes 
generally. When we come to those 
with whom we count immediate kin, 
and on whose manners those of the 
present day have been modelled by 
growth or replacement, we shall find 
quite enough to balance all the hor- 
rors which the most spasmodic of 
teetotal lecturers can charge against 
the working-classes in the present day. 
In many State letters of the seven- 
teenth century it is taken for granted 
that when a conference has been 
held in the after part of the day, the 
parties to it must have been acting 
under the influence of intoxication. 
The expression still in use, “ As drunk 
as a lord,” echoes the general opinion 
that people drank to the extent of 
their opportunities, and lords, having 
greater means than other men, were 
more uniformly drunk. “Here we 
are,” says King James our Sixth, 
writing to one of his cronies when 
he went to Denmark for a wife, “ at 
the castle of Oronberg, drinken and 
driven our in the auld. manner.” A 
detachment from the Danish .court 
subsequently paid him a visit at 
Theobald’s, where they seem to have 
astonished even the accomplished 
roisterers of St. Paul’s. He made 
Sir John Harrington, in his Nuga@ 
Antiqua, say, “I think the Dane had 
strangely wrought on our good Eng- 
lish nobles, for those whom TI never 
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could get to taste good liquor, now 
follow the fashion, and wallow in 
beastly delights. The ladies abandon 
their sobriety, and are seen to roll 
about in intoxication.” Most readers 
know his description of a court mask, 
where all the cardinal virtues get 
drunk and disorderly, so that “Peace 
did make entry and strive to get fore- 
most to the king; but I grieve to tell 
how great wrath she did discover 
unto those of her attendants; and, 
much contrary to her semblance, 
most rudely made war with her olive 
branch, and laid on the pates of those 
who did oppose her coming.” It was 
on this occasion that a noble Dane 
left behind him the celebrated whistle 
commemorated by Burns, as the spoil 
of him who, in a solemn duel of the 
bowl, should be able to gain it by 
outdrinking its lord—the victory 
being attested by the capacity of the 
one combatant to produce sounds 
from the instrument after the other 
had become incapable of such a per- 
formance. Burns does not think it 
worth his while to record specifically 
the steps of the contest, until he 
announces that— 


“Six: bottles a-piece had well wore ‘out the 


night, 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Turn’d o'er, in one bumper, a bottle of red, 
And ager ‘twas the way that their ancestors 


“Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautions and 


., ,Bage, 

No longer the warfare ‘ungodly would wage; 
A'high ruling Elder to wallow in wine! . 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 


“The get Sir Robert fought hard to the 
end; 
But who im with fate and quart bumpers con- 
ni 


Though fate said—a hero shall perish in light; 
So a Phebus—and down fell the 


“ae up rose our bard, like a prophet in 


ink: 
§ re “saan thou’lt soar when creation shall 
sink; 
But if thon would flourish immortal in rhyme, 
ak bottle more—and have at the sub- 
e 


Mr. Chambers, the latest biographer 
of Burns, desirous to show that he 
was not then a deep drinker, quotes 
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the oral testimony on his conduct 
that day of a servant in the house, 
This man, whom Mr. Chambers was 
fortunate enough to unearth, says— 
“ Burns was present the whole even- 
ing. He was invited to attend the 
party to see that the gentlemen drank 
fair, and to commemorate the day by 
writing a song. I recollect well that 
when the dinner was over, Burns 
quitted the table, and went to a table 
in the same room that was placed in 
a window that looked south-east, and 
there he sat down for the night. I 
placed before him a bottle of rum 
and another of brandy, which he did 
not ‘finish, but left a good deal of 
each when he rose from the table 
after the gentlemen had gone to bed. 
When the gentlemen were put to 
bed, Burns walked home without any 
assistance, not being the worse of 
drink.”——(Life and Works of Burns, 
iii. 71.) There is something very in- 
structive in the judge of the contest 
preserving his sobriety, by not finish- 
ing the two bottles, one of rum and 
one of brandy, but leaving behind 
him a good déal of each.” 

Between the first and last appear- 
ance of this whistle, what a picture 
do the histories, memoirs, letters, and 
fictions of a century and a half afford 
us of the drunkenness of the British 
aristocracy and gentry! Then Jef- 
feries, after having been savagely 
drunk and abusive on the bench, 
after his bloody work is over, having 
again refreshed himself, heads a beh 
of naked, yelling demons, who 
through the streets of the appalled 
circuit town, and try who will get 
first to the top of a lamp-post to 
drink a loyal toast. Rochester, as 
Burnet mournfully tells us, and in- 
deed the thousand other dissolute 
courtiers of Charles the Second’s day, 
if we look beyond the false glitter of 
their wit and splendour, make an 
equally disgusting figure. The sub- 
tle, restless spirit of Shaftesbury, 
outwearing its tenement of clay, had 
one point in common with the sto- 
lid lumbering Lauderdale—the two 
men could drink hard and bring 
themselves to the same level.* The 
Revolution, no doubt, removed such 





* Perhaps one of the neatest repartees ever made was administered by Shaftes- 
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scandals from the court; King Wil- 
liam’s indulgence being in the modi- 
fied form of tobacco, which, what- 
ever mischief it) may otherwise do, 
does not drive its votaries to the 
rude climbing of lamp-posts or the 
knocking down of watchmen. But 
in the next reign, dissipstion reap- 
peared so fresh and vigorous, that it 
must have been well fostered in its 
seclusion. Swift, a sober man him- 
self—and, indeed, rather provoked 
at, his incapacity to etijoy himself 
like his brethren—gives many a peep 
at their excesses, Lofty, pensive St. 
John is only intoxicated at intervals; 
but his rival Oxford, the Prime. Mi- 
nister, is drunk twenty-four hours in 
the day—at least noone ever succeeds 
in finding him sober—and the discon- 
tented aspirants at the morning le- 
vees made good stories of each other’s 
mortifications from the oblivious Pre- 
mier;—how Prior the poet was so- 
lemnly entreated by him to learn 
Spanish, and when the task was ac- 
complished, instead of receiving the 
expected embassy, was recommended 
to read: Don Quixote ;—and how an- 
other long-enduring applicant was at 
last. unexpectedly called up to a con- 
fidential interview to be requested to 
sit for his portrait! 

When we cross to the other side of 
the house, we have Walpole privately 
informing his friends that, when a 
boy, his father made it a point to see 
him rapidly intoxicated after dinner, 
because it was of bad example to 
youth to be able to see their parents 
in that state. Walpole’s minister for 
Scotland, the virtuous Duncan Forbes, 
was a potent, steady drinker. Bound 
by the iron law of national custom to 
exceed his ordinary limits on all so- 
lemn domestic occasions, however sad 
they might be, the convivialities on 
the occasion of his mother’s funeral 
were so transcendant and absorbing, 
that when the procession reached the 
place of sepulture, they found that 
they were not in possession of the 

'y, which was left somewhere be- 
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hind. The success of the Porteous 
mob was mainly owing to the fact. . 
that, being an evening affair, all 
magistrates and other important per- 
sonages were, by the usual practice 
of the age, incapacitated for prompt 
and vigorous action. The, member 
for the city, who found his way to 
the Welsh Fusiliers outside the walls, 
was too drunk to give an articulate 
account of the danger—at least so 
the commanding officer maintained, 
The next act in the drama is en- 
livened by Hogarth—especially his 
election scenes and his midnight 
modern conversation—a fashionable 
orgie of the day. We may associate 
with it the stories about Wilkes and 
Dashwood, and the other Franciscans 
of the Mock-monk’s Club; and thus 
we are handed over to the Foxes and 
Rigbies, to Pitt ‘seeing two Speakers 
in the chair, and Sheridan hiccuping 
to the night-watchman that he is Mr. 
Wilberforce. Scott, no doubt, paints 
with consummate accuracy, in his 
Guy Mannering, the northern con- 
viviality of that age; and we have 
heard veritable instances among the 
great lawyers of fifty years ago, among 
whom Pleydell would be a moderate 
man. It used to be a common specu- 
lation, as we have been assured by 
ancient citizens, for the Highland 
cadies to make search for the bodies 
of gentlemen in the condition in which 
they are now inhospitably committed 
to the police office, to figure numeri- 
cally in the parliamentary returns 
of those committed for protection. 
The object of the cadies was not 
purely disinterested, as they generally 
expected full remuneration for restor- . 
ing the stray member to the anxious ~ 
family. Being philosophers, however, 
and Highlanders, they were generally 
desirous not to convey their burden 
farther up than was necessary among 
the lofty lands of the Canongate or 
Grassmarket; and hence there was 
an annoyance to which those on the 
lower floors were perpetually liable 
in being roused up at midnight by 





bury at a feast where he entertained the Duke of York. _He overheard Lauder- 


dale whispering to the Duke— 


“ Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.” 
Ere the sound of the last word had died away, Shaftesbury, responding both t 


the words and the sense, said— 


“Witty men make jests, and fools repeat them.” 
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Atholl or Glengarry. voices, crying 
out. “ Take in Tone a ey 
The answer, probably accompanied 
by an objurgation, would be, “ Gae 
awa—there’s no gentleman out, here 
the night!” Perhaps the senseless 
burden would be subjected to examin- 
ation, and discarded as not amissing 
from that land, and the bearers, with 
asigh, would resume their weary way, 
saying, ‘ Oich, Donald,—It'll pe up 
ta stair!” 

It is an extremely odious feature 
in the drinking in our grandfathers’ 
days, that gentlewomen partook of it. 
The incidents that in the present 
day would be hidden in the darkest 
recesses of family secresy, as intimat- 
ing mental disease, were the object 
often of hilarious raillery; as in the 
old song of the“ four drunken maid- 
ens all in the Netherbow;” and a 
capital story was told of the daugh- 
ters of a noble house walking noisily 
up the High Street of a moonlight 
night, and divesting themselves. of 
shoes and stockings where the sha- 
dow of the Tron Church fell across 
the street, under the impression that 
they had to cross one of the moun- 
tain streains in the paternal territory. 

As time passes, these ugly habits re- 
cede farther and farther into the lover 
and obscurer strata of society. Men 
are not very old who have seen some of 
it.in student cliques, in ill-conditioned 
regiments, among uneducated coun- 
try gentry and farmers, and in the 
professional men of small towns. 
We have seen a man, for instance, who 
when he was “slewed,” or “fresh,” or 
“comfortable,” or “lushy,” or “bosky,” 
or “‘half-seas over "—vel quocunqgue 
nomine gaudet—could feel his way 
home, but could not see it; and, 
coming one night to a large vat at 
a brewer’s door, was doomed to 
wander round the same until found 
and released by his friends, Another 
instance have we known of a gentle- 
man in the same condition mount- 
ing his horse, but oblivious that it 
had been tethered to a stake, con- 
tinuing in furious gallop hour after 
hour to describe a circle on a radius 
of the length of the tether, much to 
the delight of an admiring audience. 
Young scapegraces outrunning the 
constable will still play tricks in 
their cups, by compelling bailiffs to 
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swallow their writs, and go off indig- 
nant to hound out the bulldogs of the 
law more effectually than those offi- 
cers, who appealed to Norbury. about 
an outrage of the kind, and was an- 
swered by the witty judge that he 
only hoped it was not returnable in 
his court. 

Such are a few types of social 
habits which, during the past half- 
century, have been rapidly disap- 
pearing. The eight and ten tumbler 
men are now the exception in the 
middle rank, We cannot recognise 
so accurately as our fathers did the 
exquisite truth in Burns’ description 
of the attachment of the friends who 
“had been fou for weeks thegither ;” 
and it is no longer considered indis- 
pensable to a properly conducted 
and hospitable farm-house that there 
should be an anker of whiskey al- 
ways on the spigot, a boiler full of 
hot water, and a cask of sugar with 
a spade in it. There cannot be the 
smallest doubt, that although we 
hear less of the drunkenness of the 
lower classes in the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers, it far ex- 
ceeded the excesses which are creat- 
ing so much outcry in the present 
day. What a fearful scene we have, 
for instance, in the pillage of the rec- 
tifier’s premises during Lord Geo: 
Gordon’s riots, and the mob ite 
ing the liquor in pailfuls, until they 
fell in heaps, not merely dead drunk, 
in the ordinary acceptation toe 
term, but literally dead. The reasome- » 
why the drunkenness of the lower 
classes in that day received less 
animadversion than their decreas- 
ed drunkenness in our own, must 
be attributed to the prevalence of 
the vice among the. upper classes. 
They were like the northern elder, 
brought up. to testify that he ~ 
had never seen the minister in- 
toxicated, because “afore he’s half 
slocket, I’m ay blin’ fou.” The jus- 
tice who reeled into the bench was 
not very competent to remark the 
tottering pace of the humble dram- 
drinker. From the departments of 
society where they yet linger, let us 
trust that these evil habits will de- 
part as they have departed from the 
others, by progress in civilisation, 
Assuredly they will not be eradicated 
by force. There is more similarity 
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than many people suppose between 
the conviviality of the lower orders 
of the present age and that of the 
higher in the preceding. Both are 
ruled‘and promoted by social super- 
stitions and despotic customs. Holi- 
days; anniversaries, comings of age, 
births, deaths, and marriages seized 
upon the aristocracy, and compelled 
them, under penalty of loss of caste 
and denunciation of meanness, to 
empty their purses and destroy 
their constitutions. The funeral 
feast in the Bride of Lammermoor 
is a fair specimen of such calami- 
ties. The working-man of the pre- 
sent day is under the same so- 
cial despotism. There is the begin- 
ning or the end ef an apprenticeship— 
the reception into a guild or club—the 
beginning or the completion of some 
important job. The multifarious occa- 
sions on which, from such causes as 
these, the penalty of a debauch is 
levied on the working-man, are well 
described in Mr. Dunlop’s curious 
little 
There, too, that pride of hospitality 
which made the decayed gentleman 
pour forth the life-blood of his re- 
maining fortunes in claret, ere he 
would confess his inability to enter- 
tain his friends according to the old 
usage of his house, is but too well 
exeinplified in the artisan’s disposi- 
tion to count all surplus wages a 
drinking-fund for the use of his fellow- 
workmen. There is a kind of sensual 
disinterestedness in the use thus 
made-of the funds which should ac- 
cumulate in the savings’ bank, to be 
laid out in a well-ordered house; and 
hence arises the unfortunate peculiar- 
ity so frequently noticed, that great 
wages do not improve the condition 
of working-men, but rather deterio- 
rate them, by putting at their com- 
mand an enhanced drinking-fund. 
Well, the more we see of similarity 
between the departed malpractices of 
the rich and the existing malprac- 
tiees of the poor, the more thoroughly 
are we convinced that the latter will 
be amended, if the right method of 
amendment be taken, and the issue 
patiently awaited. Of one thing we 
are satisfied—that the amendment 
will not be achieved by force. We 
lay it down as an axiom, that if a 
man desires liquor, and has money 
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to pay for it, he will get it, despite. of 
justices of the peace, constables, com- 
mittees of vigilance, and teetotal 
lecturers. There maybe geographi- 
cal or other conditions, it is true, in 
which the gratification is not pos- 
sible. Let us mention one curious 
instance of this. We used to hold it 
rather remarkable that the Australian 
squatters and their followers—know- 
ing the classes in the home country 
from which they are supplied—should 
be total abstainers—drinkers of tea 
only. Making inquiry. about the 
matter of one who had personal ex- 
perience in the country, he explained 
that it entirely arose from the im- 
possibility of liquor finding its way 
to them. So deeply were all classes 
devoted to its absorption, that no 
ingenuity could conceal it from the 
skilful senses of the carriers, and no 
penalties or bribes would induce 
them to spare it. To get liquor 
through any man’s hands was. im- 
possible—the soil was so absorbent 
of moisture, that none of it would 
penetrate to the interior. To get a 
drop of liquor, a man required to go 
to Sydney or Melbourne, and then he 
drank enough to make his journey 
worth while. Multitudes of these 
involuntary teetotallers have been 
known to sell their very cattle-runs 
for liquor. 

The coercive methods of suppres- 
sion, unfortunately too fashionable 
among us at present, are likely to 
raise very serious and distressing 
questions. As a minor evil, they 
give ground for totally false antici- 
pations of successful results. With 
great pomp and form a dozen or two 
of public-houses are abolished in a 
large town, and innocent people 
believe that drinking is thus up- 
rooted. To say that drinking is 
caused by the publie-house keeper, is 
about as wise as to say that it is 
caused by the bottle-maker, or that 
horse-racing is the creation of saddlers. 
If there are five public-houses where 
there were ten before, the custom of 
the five will be doubled. If the ten 
public-houses are abolished, people 
will supply themselves from other 
sources, and will probably expend in 
an increased amount of liquor, the 
money they are charged for the ac- 
commodation of the public-house, 
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It'is quite fair to-make every man 
pay for his’ indulgences: as much as 
bose be so ate from him, for the 

tate and other proper purposes. It 
is a good thing, too, that so dangerous 
a practice as drinking should be car- 
_Tied on as much as possible under the 
eye of the public. Hence the prac- 
tice of taxing and licensing public- 
houses. Oarrying out the same 
policy, we would, if possible, have 
the public-house keeper a conscien- 
tious, respectable man, who ‘obeys 
the moral law and fears God, believ- 
ing that such a one will use the 
influence of his position to restrain 
the excesses of his guests, The policy, 
however, of ‘the ascetic agitators of 
the present day,is to make the tavern- 
keeper a blackguard. He issubjected 
to paltry humiliations which a re- 
spectable man will not endure. His 
property and trade are treated with a 
capricious recklessness, from which a 
substantial honest tradesman recoils. 
He is overwhelmed with foul lan- 
guage, and told by popular clergymen 
that he is doomed to the bottomless 
pit. Yet, if he be the person tostand 
all this, he is well paid for it ; he gets 
the bite with the buffet, as a homely 
proverb says, for his enemies are bent 
on making him rich by putting down 
his rivals and giving him a monopoly. 

In the year 1826, there appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review an article on 
the licensing of public-houses. We 
know it to have been from the pen of 
Sydney Smith, and are at a loss to 
know: how it. has been excluded from 
the collected edition of his works. It 
has; of course, but a partial reference 
to the present day, and it contains 
views with which our own are not 
precisely at one; yet its wit and 
sense, at, once conveying evidence of 
its authorship, prompt us to cull from 
it the following passages :— 


“What the poor shall drink—how 
they shall drink it—in pint cups or quart 
mugs—hot or cold—in the morning or 
the evening—whether the ThreePigeons 
shall be shut up,' and the Shoulder of 
Mutton be opened—whether the Black 
Horse shall continue to swing in the air 
—or the White Horse, with animated 
crest and tail, no longer portend spirits 
within : all these great questions depend 
upon little clumps of squires and parsons 
gathered together in alehouses in the 
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month of September—so portentous to 
publicans and partridges, to sots and 
sportsmen, to guzzling and game. 

“ «JT am by no means a friend to the 
multiplication of public-houses,’ says. 
plump perdricide gentleman in loose 
mud-coloured gaiters,bottle-green jacket 
and brass. buttons. Perhaps not; but 
you are a friend to the multiplication of 


Inns, You are well aware, that in your 
journeys to Buxton, Harrowgate, and 
Bath, the &mpetition of inns keeps down 


the price of your four post-horses, and 
secures for you and yours the most re- 
verential awe, from Boots upwards, to 
the crafty proprietor himself of thehouse 
of entertainment. From what other 
cause the sudden and overwhelming tu- 
mult at the Dragon !—Why the agonis- 
ing ery of first inn! Why is cake and 
jelly pushed in at the window! Why 
are four eyeless, footless, legless horses, 
rapidly circumscribed by breeching and 
bearing-reins? Why are you whisked 
off, amid the smiles of sallow waiters, 
before the landlord has had time to com- 
municate to you the sad state of tur- 
Pa in the neighbourhood? Look now 
a little to the right as you proceed down 
the main street, and you will behold 
the sign of the Star and Garter. Make 
your bow to the landlord, for to him 
you are indebted for the gratification of 
your wishes, and the activity of your 
movements. His waiters are as sallow, 
his vertebre are as flexible—his first 
turns as prompt and decisive. Woe to 
the Star if it does not glitter! Each 
publican keeps the other in a state of 
vigilant civility ; and the traveller rolls 
along to his journey’s end, lolling on. 
the cushion of competition! Why not 
therefore extend the benefit of this prin- 
ciple to the poor villager or the needy 
traveller—which produces so many com- 
forts to the landed and substantial Jus- 
tice ? 

“There are two alehouses in the vil- 
lage, the Red Horse and the Dun Cow. 
Is it common sense to suppose that these 
two publicans are not desirous of gaining 
customers from each other?—and that 
the means they take are not precisely the 
same as those of important inns,—by 
procuring. good articles, and retailing 
them with civility and attention? We 
really do not mean to accuse English 
Magistrates of ill nature, for in general 
there is a good deal of kindness and con- 
sideration among them ; but they do not 
drink ale, and are apt to forget the im- ~ 
portance of ale to the common people. 
‘When wine-drinkers regulate the liquor 
and comfort of ale-drinkers, it is much 
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as if carnivorous animals should regulate 
the food of graminivorous animals—as 
if a lion should cater for an ox, ora 
eoach-horse order dinner for a leopard. 
There is no natural capacity or incite- 
ment todo the thing well—no power in 
the lion to distinguish between clover 
and cow-thistles—no disposition in the 
coach-horse to discriminate between the 
succulence of a young kid, and the dis- 
tressing dryness of a superanguated cow. 
The want of sympathy is a source of in- 
attention, and a cause of evil. 

“The immense importance of a pint of 
ale to a common person should never be 
overlooked; nor should a good-natured 
Justice forget that he is acting for Lili- 
putians, whose pains and pleasures lie in 
@ very narrow compass, and are but too 
apt to be treated with neglect and con- 
tempt by their superiors. About ten or 
éleven o'clock in the morning, perhaps, 
the first faint, shadowy vision of a future 
pint of beer dawns on the fancy of the 

loughman. Far, very far is it from 
bing fully developed. Sometimes the 
idea is rejected, sometimes it is fostered. 
At one time he is almost fixed on the 
Red Horse ; but the blazing fire and 
sedulous kindness of the landlady of the 
Dun Cow shake him, and his soul la- 
bours! Heavy is the ploughed land— 
dark, dreary, and wetthe day. His pur- 
is at last fixed for beer! Threepence 

is put down for the vigour of ale, one 
penny for the stupefaction of tobacco!— 
and these are the joys and holidays of 
millions, the greatest pleasure and relax- 
ation which it is in the power of fortune 
to bestow; and these are the amuse- 
ments and holidays which a wise and 
parental Legislature should not despise 
or hastily extinguish, but, on the con- 
trary, protect with every regulation 
which prudence and morality would in 
any degree permit. We must beg leave 
to go into the Dun Cow with the poor 
man; and we beg our readers to come 
in fora moment with us. Hodge finds 
a very good fire, a very good-natured 
landlady, who has some obliging expres- 
sions for everybody, a clean bench, 
and some very good ale—and all this 
produced by the competition with the 
opposite alehouse; but for which, he 
must have put up with any treatment, 
and any refreshment the unopposedland- 
lord might have chosen to place before 
him. Is Hodge not sensible that his 
landlady is obliging, and his ale good? 
How can it be supposed that the common 
people have not the same distinctionsand 
niceties in their homely pleasures as the 
og classes have in their luxuries? 
y should they not have? Why 
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should they not be indulged in it? 

Why should they be debarred from all 

benefit of that principle of competition, 

which is the only thiethod by which such 

advantages are secured, or can ever bé& 
secured, to any class of mankind !—the 

method to which the upper classes, . 
wherever their own pleasures are con- 

cerned, always have recourse. The 

licensers of public-houses are so sensible 

of this, that, where there is only one inn, 

nothing is more common than to substi- 

tute, and make exertions to set up ano- 

ther, and this by gentlemen who are 

by no means friendly to the multiplica- 

tion of alehouses.” 


“‘Public-houses are not.only the inns 
of the travelling poor,‘ but they are the 
cellars and parlours of the stationary 

oor. A gentleman has his own public- 

ouse, locked up in square brick bins. 
London Particular — Chalier 1802— 
Carbonell 1803——Sir John’s present of 
Hock at my marriage: bought at the 
Duke's sale—LHast India Madeira—La- 
Jitte—Noyau—NMareschino. Such are 
the domestic resources of him who is to 
regulate the potations of the labourer, 
And away goes this subterraneous bac- 
chanalian, greedy of the grape, with his 
feet wrapped up in’ flannel, to increase, 
on the licensing day, the difficulties of 
obtaining a pot,of beer to the lower or- 
ders of mankind !—and believes, as all 
men do when they are deciding upon 
other persons’ pleasures, that he is actu- 
ated by the highest sense of duty, and 
the deepest consideration for the welfare 
of the lower orders. 


“Tn an advanced state of civilisation 
there must be also an advanced state 
of misery. In the low public-houses of 
great cities, very wretched and very 
criminal persons are huddled together 
in great masses, But is a man to die 
supperless in a ditch becatse he is not 
rich, or even because he is not inno- 
cent? A pauper or a felon is not to 
be driven into despair, and turned into 
a wild beast. Such men must be; and 
such men must’eat and sleep; and if 
laws are wise, and pete vigilant, we do 
not conceive it to be any evil that the 
haunts of such men are known, and in 
some degree subject to inspection. What - 
is meant by respectable public-houses, 
are houses where all the customers are 
rich and opulent. But who will take in 
the refuse of mankind, if monopoly al- 
lows him to choose better customers? 
There is no end to this mischievous 
meddling with the natural arrangements 
of society. It would be just as wise 
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to set magistrates to digest for mankind, 
as to fix, for them in what proportion 
any, particular class of their wants shall 
be supplied, But there are excellent 
men who would place the moon under 
the care of Magistrates, in order to im- 
prove travelling, and make things safe 
and comfortable. An enhancement. of 
the evil is, that no reason is given for 
the rejection or adoption. The Magis- 
trates have only to preserve the most 
impenetrable secresy—to say only No, 
or Yes, and the affair is at an end, No 
court can interfere, no superior authority 
question. Hunger and thirst,or wan- 
tonness and riot, are inflicted upon a 
parish or a district for a whole year, 
without the possibility of complaint, or 
the hope of redress, Their Worships were 
in the gout, and they refused. Their 
Worships were mellow, and they gave 
leave. God bless their Worships !—and 
then, what would happen if small public- 
houses were shut? Would villany cease? 
Are there no other means by which the 
bad could congregate? Is there so fool- 
ish a person, either in or out of the Com- 
mission, as to believe that burglary and 
lareeny would be put an end to, by the 
want of a place in which the plan for 
such deeds could be talked over and 
arranged?” 

The: excise and licensing system 
are, as ‘we have already hinted, found- 
ed on the policy of making the citizen 
give as much as he can be induced to 
give to the State while purchasing 
his indulgence; and we think it a fair 
arrangement. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is artificial, and while 
it exists, instead of complaining that 
the licensing system is too minute and 
inquisitorial, we would say that it is 
too clumsy and fortuitous to meet the 
exigencies of an artificial organisation 
of a great branch of commerce. We 
shall, perhaps, best explain what we 
mean by saying, that we can see a good 
deal to admire in the simplicity of the 
much-talked-of Maine Liquor Law— 
though we fear it is not applicable to 
a country like ours, which hfs created 
a large revenue out of a complicated 
artificial system, so long established 
that it has become a second nature. 
In speaking of the Maine Liquor Law, 
we take the liberty of considering what 
it permits as well as what it prohibits; 
though we are quite aware that, in the 
use generally made of the term,-one 
side only of the account is calculated. 
If we understand rightly the position 
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of the whole question in the State of 

Maine, it is this: Traffic in liquor is 

illegal. Those who have lately tra- 

velled there say that illegality in such 

matters is an empty word, and that 

no law affecting the habits of the citi- 

zen can be put in force where the 

majority in the town, village, or parish 

are opposed to it; but we shall take 

for granted that there is a law against 

the sale and purchase of liquor im 

Maine, and that it isenforced. There 

is avowedly no law to prohibit the 

importation of wine by those whose 

wealth and habits prompt them to 

take that method of filling their cel- 

lars. What is of far more consequence, 

however, there is, so far as we can 

understand, no excise law there, and 

no arrangement for preventing the 

Maine farmer from making his own 

maple rum on his own premises. The 
Highland farmers of Scotland would 
have had no objection to such a law: 
half a century ago; we question if’ 
they would even now. — Its tendency, 
is to restrict convivial indulgence to- 
the domestic home, or the circle of* 
private acquaintance, instead of driv+ 
ing it inte publicity, after the fashion: 
of our public-house system; and we- 
can easily imagine how the respectable - 
inhabitants of'a country,through whieli: 
a continual emigration stream is pas- 
sing, should have recourse to such a. 
protection. 

The tendency, in fact, of the Maine- 
system is to make drinking cheap» 
and private—that of our own to make 
it dear and public. Each has somes 
share of wisdom in its design, and 
both, doubtless, encounter many fol-- 
lies in execution. The prevailing: 
danger of our own system is the en- - 
hancement of costs and restrictions, 
until the smuggler, with all his de-- 
moralising influences, is set at work. 
There is another evil of a less palpa-- 
ble but still serious character in the. 
degradation of the public taste, and’ 
the consequent injury of the people’s 
health by the use of adulterated and 
sordid stimulants. The vile mixtures. 
of turpentine and nitric acid—sold 
as London gin-—are the creatures of” 
taxation, which thus, instead of modi- 
fying the amount of liquor consumed, . 
enhances the drunkard’s appetite by 
depraving his taste. 

The workman has much to com-- 
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plain of in the usage he has received 
about his more economical and harm- 
less luxury, tobacco. The manufac- 
ture of this article is now the only 

rotected branch of home industry. 
The duty of 3s. per pound on the raw 
material acts as an ad valorem tax 
to the extent of above a thousand per 
cent., but in the foreign manufacture 
this burden is tripled. Now, tobacco, 
like wine and other products of the 
soil, is most effectively prepared for 
use in its own country, and every 
smoker knows the foreign article from 
the home as well as he knows claret 
from gooseberry. No one, however, 
will dare to speak about so nasty a 
thing as tobacco; and the consequence 
is, that the bad commodity of our ma- 
nufacturer is protected with a prohi- 
bitive duty. Compelled to use the 
worst description of the weed, the 


-smoker’s taste becomes deteriorated, 
and the costliness drives him to me- 


thods of economising the strength 
which tend to agravate the deteriora- 
tion of taste, and often convey the poi- 
gon of the essential oil of tobacco into 


- the stomach. With foreign tobacco 


at a moderate duty, the British work- 

man might smoke like a gentleman. 
We know what will be said in 

-answer to all this. Down with all 
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stimulants—they are a bad thing; 
stop the workman’s grog, and put 
out his pipe. This cannot be done, 
but much mischief may be accom- 
plished in the attempt to do it, The 
poor are taught not to envy the rich, 
and a wise provision of Providence, 
by suiting their desires to their habits, 
reconciles them to the doctrine. Beer 
and tobacco are to Lazarus what 
claret and champagne are to Dives. 
Let Dives be content. If he attempt 
to retain his claret and champagne, 
and take.from Lazarus his pipe and 
pot, evil may come of it. The dis- 
position shown at this moment—not 
by the aristocracy so much as the 
comfortable classes—to interfere with 
the poor, is to us one of the most 
alarming features of the day. It 
seems to be believed that when 
people are poor they should have no 
appetites, and should cultivate no- 
thing but the cardinal virtues. Hence 
it is fashionable to speak of all their 
indulgences as so many. self-imposed 
taxes. That they do expend their 
money foolishly and wickedly we have 
already admitted; but must every 
farthing spent on a luxury be called a 
tax, when the desire of enjoyment is 
that stimulus which makes people ex- 
ert themselves to procure the means ? 
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ON THE STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


So many censures have been passed 
on the organisation and condition of 
the Army, even while it was perform- 
ing the most brilliant acts and gaining 
the greatest successes, that it may 
be useful to attempt some analysis of 
the real state of the case; more par- 
ticularly as there seems to be a spirit 
of ill-temper and exaggeration mixed 
up with the accusations—and in some 
degree, also, with the defence, by 
those who have been assailed. The 
arguments, too, have, in some in- 
stances, degenerated into abuse of 
classes connected with the army, and 
attempts have been made to cast a 
slur on the aristocracy (whether of 
birth or wealth) in it; for the pur- 
pose of decrying which class, criti- 
cisms which may have been commenc- 
ed, perhaps, with some reason, have 
been made a-convenient handle. 

The British are decidedly not a 
military people, and during a peace 
of nearly forty years’ duration, they 
most willingly allowed many very 
important military institutions to de- 
generate into a very low condition ; 
indeed, the only point in which the 
British army remained fully efficient 
—and that, fortunately, the most 
essential—was the military condition 
and qualifications of the troops, so 
far as dependant on the organisation 
and perfection of each regiment. Par- 
simony, as regarded military estab- 
lishments, was the order of the day ; 
and the great economists seemed 
to have taken up literally the saying 
of the great general, who, when asked 
what were the three principal requi- 
sites for carrying on war successfully, 
said, that “the first was, money— 
the second, money—and the third, 
money!” In a like manner said the 
economists, “‘ Saye ‘your expenditure, 
and when the day of trial comes, you 
will have wealth, the important in- 
gredient to enable you to meet it.” 
It has sometimes been said triumph- 
antly, ““When did the House of 
Commons ever refuse supplies for 
anything that was shown to be use- 
ful?” To which it may be replied, 
“ Perhaps not often,—but why ? be- 
cause Government, although _per- 


suaded of the propriety of certain 
items of outlay, gave as a reason for 
not proposing them, that they knew 
the House would not consent to 
them. 

The consequence was, that at the 
commencement of the present con- 
test, that which has always been the 
case before again occurred ; namely, 
that no department could by possi- 
bility be in an efficient condition for 
its duties. They could not be ém- 
provisés at once; hence the officers 
who directed them were charged with 
being imbeciles ; young blood (it was 
said) must be brought forward to re- 


gulate what was declared to be. 


beyond their comprehension ; and it 
was considered still better if the men 


so introduced could be parties brought. 


up to any other profession: it was 
believed that such men would be free 
from “military prejudice and bigotry, 
which have now become the popular 
terms to designate experience. To 
these new comers, however, be it un- 
derstood, were given time, and all the 
necessary means of which the others 
had been deprived. 

Everybody is supposed to be a 
judge of military matters; and there 
has been thought to be so little of an 
art in war, that men brought up to 
any other profession have been con- 
sidered to know more than those who 
had passed their whole life in the ser- 
vice. No artillery officer could be so 
good a judge of the requisites for a 
gun as an iron-founder, and it was 
impossible for a military engineer to 
be at all aware of the most useful 
properties for a fortification. Thus 
quackery has raised its head, and by 
high-sounding pretensions has gained 
a great amount of popularity. 

If we look at the subsequent work- 
ing of some of the departments—all 
of which have been condemned in a 
lump—we shall find how difficult it 
is, with every appliance, to raise them 
up to the ideal degree of perfection, 
or even to that practically useful state 
of efficiency which we would be in- 
clined to advocate. 

Take the Staff for instance, than 
which nothing has been made theobject 
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of more abuse. The great want 
now is declared to be that of a 
proper education. Suppose it be so, 
surely that radical defect of long 
standing ought not to be visited on 
the heads of those individuals who 
happened to be appointed to the Staff 
in the Crimea. At the same time, it 
would puzzle any one to find out a 
single instance during that service 
where a staff officer could have per- 
formed any given duty better for hav- 
ing passed the most brilliant exami- 
nation of the kind now put to candi- 
dates for commissions in the army. 

The duties of a staff officer are not 
well understood, nor, consequently, 
the requisite qualifications for them : 
but assuredly, if they are to be ap- 
pointed exclusively by their relative 
educational attainments, the stations 
will be very imperfectly filied. <A 
high, and perhaps very much forced 
education, may be very useful to any 
man, but it is for many purposes, and 
among them, for the duties of staff 
officers, not the primary qualification 
needful ; still less with regimental 
officers, where it is attempted also to 
make it a sine qua non. 

The Commissariat has been, no 
doubt, inefficient; but the success 
of a commissariat may be said to 
hinge almost exclusively upon abun- 
dant means of transport. Now, 
what has been the case in this im- 
portant matter? After the first great 
outcry, an officer, held in high esti- 
mation for intelligence and zeal, was 
sent to organise the necessary means 
of transport; he has been out for 
seven or eight of the finest months of 
the year, with full power and un- 
limited funds, and has not yet suc- 
eseded in collecting what is needful. 

The hospitals are ill provided for, 
and a subscription is raised in Eng- 
land for the benefit of the sick. A 
commissioner is sent out by the great 
newspaper of the day, with £15,000 
in his pocket, to expend entirely at 
his own discretion, and without ac- 
counting to any one; this with the 
usual Government resources, soon 
makes everything comfortable, and 
then comes the deduction: “See how 
easily the thing can be managed!” 
Is it. meant that such is to be the 

: of administration of public ex- 
penditure for the army? Why, it 
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would have made poor old Joe 
Hume’s hair stand on end to think 
of such a thing ! 

We do not at all mean to state that 
in many departments there may not 
have been individuals in authority, 
who had not the administrative facul- 
ties and the boldness to grapple with 
these difficulties, and who might not, 
in a greater degree, have alleviated 
them ; but the want of such peculiar 
high qualities does not justify the 
intense abuse which has been heaped 
upon officers who only endeavoured 
to make the best of things as they 
found them. 

Could the Engineer department 
have had about double the number 
of officers, and three times the num- 
ber of sappers, which it had, the 
works of the British trenches would 
have made a different show, and 
many a valuable life of the army 
would have been saved; but these 
are not to be obtained in a few 
months, and we must still await some 
further progress in the war before 
this most desirable provision can be 
supplied ; one that will remove the 
necessity or excuse for the costly ex- 
pedients of navvies and Army Works 
Corps. 

In fact—and this is the main eause 
of our recent shortcomings—contrary 
to the warning of tle late Duke of 
Wellington, we have engaged actively 
in an arduous war on peace establish- 
ments, and those of the low order 
that are habitually maintained in 
England ; and instead of condemning 
every officer employed in it, we ought 
to give them credit for having done 
so much as they have. It will be ob- 
served that every element for censure 
may betraced to that one source; and 
it is most unjust to visit the conse- 
quences of deficient’ establishments 
on the heads of the unhappy indi- 
viduals who happened to be at the 
time in immediate charge. 

Without searching for particulars, 
some ground for supposing that the 
great defects which have raised such 
strong animadversions were beyond 
immediate control, might have sug- 
gested itself from the extraordinary 
fact, that not a single officer in early - 
command of an army, fleet, or of any 
department connected with the army, 
but has been reprobated in the most 
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contemptuous. terms; men who had 
served with reputation previously, 
and many of whom had raised them- 
selves to their stations by their 
own merits—all, without exctption, 
are condemned. It can hardly be 
supposed that corruption had arrived 
at such a pitch that every place was 
filled entirely without reference to 
capability, and that the effect should 
have been unobserved in every de- 
partment, until this fatal moment of 
action made it manifest. 

To most minds this will at once 
carry conviction, that the true causes 
of the evil have been much misappre- 
hended, and injustice thereby done to 
individuals. hile we may, how- 
ever, commiserate these victims of 
ill-directed censure, the matter for 
real consideration for the country is, 
how best to apply a remedy. We 
fear that by this wrong turn given, 
in attributing the effects so entirely 
to personal incapability, too much 
weight may be attached to personal 
changes; for, as far as we can per- 
ceive, the qualifications of those since 
placed in direction do not in any 
essential degree surpass those of their 
predecessors. In this, as in many 
other great alterations, which - are 
being introduced with a rapidity 
which gives no room for considera- 
tion, we shall find out that innovation 
is not necessarily improvement, as 
seems to be now supposed. 

- One of the most triumphant argu- 
ments applied against the state of 
things was, the age of the parties 
in command. “A parcel of® old 
women” was, for want of a better, a 
very easy term of censure. Experi- 
ence and regulation were to be cast 
to the winds, and deprecated under 
the opprobrious name of routine. 
This, if it means anything, must 
imply that young men are to be 
selected for the control of every- 
thing, and allowed to do as they like. 
It is no doubt very objectionable 
to retain men in active positions 
when really incapacitated by age or 
infirmity; but it is a matter of some 
difficulty to fix on any decided rule 
for the purpose, as regards 
The activity required from officers of 
long service may, under different cir- 
cumstances, be bodily, or mental, or 
both. For bodily exertions, age will 
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tell more than for mental; but in a 
great majority of instances during the 
late campaign it has proved that the 
old and hardened soldier has with- 
stood the hardships, fatigue, and depri- 
vations to which he is necessarily ex- 
posed, but already inured, far better 
than the younger men, who are un- 
accustomed to the labours of active 
service. Therefore, as we are by ne 
means inclined to reject experience 
as a useless quality,—as we would not 
willingly augment unnecessarily the 
great cost of a large retired and in- 
efficient list,—and as we fully believe 
that many an old man may render 
valuable services in suitable posi- 
tions, we cannot add our voice to the 
sweeping condemnation of what may 
be called old men, or denounce them 
after a given age as old women. 

The degree of obloquy that has 
been cast on any claim for experience 
is hardly credible; as if nothing that 
had ever been done before should or 
could form a lesson for that which is 
now in progress. Because partial 
improvements are making in this 
fruitful period of great invention, it 
seems to be assumed that nothing 
that had been previously established 
should be attended to at all; whereas, 
by the close inquirer it will be per- 
ceived that the experience of every- 
thing that has hitherto been found 
best, is to be so considered until the 
new invention has been established 
as an improvement, which will not 
probably be the case with one out of 
a hundred of those which first strike 
the fancy. 

For instance, nothing can be more 
erroneous than to denounce the em- 
ployment, at the commencement of 
the war, of old officers who had seen 
active service in Europe (for that in 
Asia or in Africa could not afford 
so much useful instruction), and 
the expression of “ Would to heaven 
we had no Peninsular war to appeal 
to as a precedent!” was the raving 
of prejudice in its most mischievous 
form. Testing this by what took 
place in the Crimea, a judgment may 
be formed of the value of these opin« 
great inconveniences arose 
from want of experience ; for there are 
no peace camp duties or exercises, 
even on the largest scale, that will 
really teach outpost duty, and many 
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other most essential matters in the 
field, without the experience of actual 
close contact with an enemy, although 
they afford some useful guides in the 
art. Ifa considerable body of officers 
who served in the Peninsula, and of 
the regiments who were engaged in 
that warfare, could have been sud- 
denly revived in their then condition, 
‘he affairs of the campaign in detail 
would have been better conducted 
than they were by the inexperienced, 
although zealous, officers and men of 
whom the Crimean army was com- 


We cannot, then, think ill of the 
employment, in the first instance, of 
acertain number of such old officers 
of experience, who appeared to be 
robust for their age; and although 
bodily activity is most desirable in 
the highest stations in the field, cer- 
tainly it is less indispensable in those 
upper stations of different depart- 
ments where great exertions are only 
occasionally required. Still, recog- 
nising the value of strength and ac- 
tivity, we would undoubtedly make 
the old officers give place to younger 
blood, as soon as the latter can 
have acquired a reasonable amount 
of experience, and shall have other- 
wise shown themselves to be com- 
petent ; for it is not only that ez- 
perience is required by the officers 
themselves, but the public or higher 
authorities should have experience of 
the capabilities of those whom they 
wish to place incommands. And 
here arises another fallacy. It is 
often said, Replace the old generals 
by able and younger men. That the 
fficers thus indicated for preferment 
‘are younger men can be ascertained 
unmistakeably; but who, without 
trial, is to pronounce on their fitness 
for command, when it is notorious 
that many a gallant and most meri- 
torious regimental or staff officer 
has made a very bad commanding 
general ? 

It has been very much the practice 
to point to the Russians, as masters 
in the art of war; we think that it 
will be found that the Menschi- 
koffs and Gortschakoffs exceed in 
age any of our Crimean generals. 
But the fact which makes the outcry 
against experience more than ordina- 
rily mischievous in this instance is, that 
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in no other profession, somuch asin the 
profession of arms, is experience of 
such vital importance. Nothing per- 
haps is so much misunderstood as 
this question, judging by the tone 
and expression of the public prints of 
the day, which speak as if a general 
like a poet nascitur non fit ; and the 
term “heaven-born general,” so con- 
stantly employed, would seem to im- 
ply that the chief who is to lead our 
armies to victory, is expected to 
spring suddenly from the earth in 
fall panoply, as Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter. 

The fact is, that the principles of 
the art of war have remained the 
same in all ages. Parallels are daily 
drawn between the operations of the 
great generals of antiquity and those 
of the present century. The pages of 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Cesar, and 
Polybius, are pregnant with instruc- 
tion for the modern officer; and 
there is not an instance in their 
works where the reasons given for 
any particular operation would not 
apply with the same force to the 
same operation, repeated by modern 
armies. 

The art of war is nothing more 
than the application of these prin- 
ciples to practice; and.were they sim- 
plified to their greatest degree, by 
supposing the operations to take 
place in a perfectly level country, 
producing all that would be required 
for the sustenance of both armies, it 
is possible that-the art of war might 
be learned as a theory, and applied 
like#roblems of Euclid. But as such 
conditions cannot exist in actual 
warfare, and the physical features of 
the earth, the comparative civilisa- 
tion, and power of production of the 
country, which is the theatre of war, 
cause an endless variety in the opera- 
tions, the man who conducts an 
army must possess a fertility of re- 
sources, and a self-reliance, which 
experience of these varying condi- 
tions alone can give. If the reader 
carefully considers the campaigns of 
any great master of war, he will see 
how generally a timidity and want 
of enterprise characterised his ear- 
lier operations, until an experience 
of what troops can or cannot effect, 
gave the vigour and decision neces- 
sary for his subsequent triumphs, 
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Having said this much in favour 
of experience, we will return to our 
original subject, and endeavour to 
show how little justice there is in the 
abuse which has been lavished on 
the officers of our army. 

The erroneous reasoning of making 
the persons employed responsible for 
every evil of system, has naturally led 
to the persuasion that there is some- 
thing radically defective in the com- 
position of the body of our officers. 

We will admit that many cases of 
hardship and of favouritism may be 
pointed out, and of advantages given 
to men possessing interest and means, 
that are not on principle defensible, 
and which it would be praiseworthy 
to endeavour to have amended—al- 
though we doubt whether, practically, 
we can ever attain such Utopian per- 
fection as is advocated, and whether 
the imperfections of human nature 
will not occasion similar evils to 
arise, although in-other shapes, after 
any change; but we absolutely deny 
that any. results of the present 
war have exhibited, in the con- 
duct of the bulk of the officers, 
proofs of a necessity for any change 
whatever. They have displayed ac- 
tivity, courage, intelligence, and a 
due knowledge of their profession, 
only wanting in the experience which 
actual service alone can give. The 
troops were avowedly in a very high 
state of discipline and exercise, which 
could not be the case were the officers 
defective in quality; and yet, with- 
out bringing forward any particular 
cases against them, but merely vague 
attacks upon the whole en masse, 
varitwus are the. demands for their 
improvement—some of them harm- 
less, and even advantageous if kept 
within reasonable bounds—but others 
positively mischievous. , 

The purchase and sale of commis- 
sions is the great champ de bataille, 
on which the army reformers are cer- 
tainly strongest. It is indefensible 
in principle, and only tolerated and 
continued on account of the financial 
difficulties in getting rid of it. Nor 
is it to be justified because the evils 
arising from it are not of the extent 
of which it is accused; as, for in- 
stance, it is not true, although fre- 
quently inferred, that any man who 
has money can purchase advancement 
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up to the command of a regiment, 
without difficulty and without need- 
ful qualifications. The regulations 
afford a check upon such a course; 
and that they are attended to may 
be admitted from the result, that 
officers who have purchased as rapidly 
as they could, have proved perfectly 
as good in their positiong as others 
who have obtained their promotion 
by services alone. 

The fact is, that the life and pro- 
fession of an officer in the army bear 
no analogy with any other course of 
life whatever. It is in many re- 
spects a hard one, subject to a con- 
trol which custom alone prevents 
being offensive; with very moderate 
comforts, irregular and sometimes 
harassing duties to perform; no con- 
stant occupation—his ordinary duties 
rather require steadiness, activity, 
and attention, than efforts of intellect, 
To be a good regimental officer is 
therefore not a matter of difficulty; 
and among the young men, usually 
full of spirit, of whom this class is 
composed, to find what a commanding 
officer would term a bad officer, is 
quite an exception. Hence the idea 
of making promotion dependent on 
merit would be so far a delusion, that 
except im rare cases, arising from ac- 
cidental circumstances, there would 
be no reason for making selections, 
and seniority would certainly be the 
habitual course. Even in the field, 
gallantry is so general that it is only 
by peculiar opportunities being afford- . 
ed to an officer that he can particu- 
larly distinguish himself by that, or 
by a display of intelligence,—when of 
course it would be duly honoured, 
and the reputation of such officer 
would follow him for future advanee- 
ment. Nor should they be deprived 
of the benefit of their good conduct in 
mass, as the commander-in-chief 
should have on record the names of” 
all who had gallantly performed their- 
duty in the field, in order to attend to- 
their advancement in other corps, as. 
cireumstances may admit. 

There is a great rage at present for- 
formal examinations in learning, as ‘a 
necessary test of qualification for all: 
public offices: applicants for com 
missions in the army are not exempt.. 

It may be dangerous to presume to- 
find any fault with that which seems. 
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"to be so universally considered as of 
decided propriety ; but we must con- 
fess that we hold the opinion that the 
principle may be carried too far, and, 
still more, not always wisely applied. 

If, for instance, an examination, 
which is to be the test of admis- 
sion, embraces subjects, or extent of 
knowledgg quite unnecessary for the 
station of life of the candidate, it 
must tend to narrow to undue bounds 
the range from which that station 
may be filled; and it may throw into 
it men who are not the best adapted 
for that precise occupation, because 
the superfluous attainments are no- 
thing worth, while there may be a 
deficiency in what would be more 
useful. ; 

It is not easy to explain what 
occasioned this sudden demand for 
an educational test for admission 
to the army, or where the necessity 
for it has been shown in carrying 
on the service. Where was a good 
officer ‘ever found (at all events, till 
of high rank) whose value could be 
traced to a greater knowledge of 
geography or history,—or a bad one, 
whose failure could be ascribed to a 
deficiency in any of those or other 
such branches ? 

It has been a saying inedisparage- 
ment of the army, that when a 
gentleman had a son who was fit for 
no other profession, he put him into 
the army. Applied in less degrading 
terms, the sentiment may be admitted 
that there are qualities that will 
make an excellent officer in the army, 
which are unnecessary in other pro- 
fessions,—and so for church, law, or 
medicine; but in each of these last- 
named pursuits, a peculiar amount of 
collegiate education is indispensable, 
which is not the case in the army. 
If a gentleman in a commercial 
house required a good clerk, and 
found one who could write well, in- 
dite a business letter, and who under- 
stood accounts on the most improved 
system, he would hardly reject him 
because he was not well grounded 
in the classics. On the same princi- 
ple, why should attainments which, 

owever useful in themselves, are. not 
absolutely necessary in the army, be 
made the sine gué non to those enter- 
ing it? 
_ It will be very easy to pervert this 
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reasoning to contempt and ridicule, 
and to assert that it is a doctrine to 
encourage ignorance and barbarism : 
but it is not inconsistent with every 
desire to see knowledge increase and 
spread over the country. We say that 
it should be encouraged, and not 
Jorced, except to whatever may be 
the necessary extent, as regards a 
proper test; and it is very objectiona- 
ble when applied in an inefficient, pe- 
dantic form. 

Two pleas are advanced in favour 
of the system of educational exami- 
nations for the army, which are in 
some degree contradictory. One is, 
that it should be ascertained that 
the candidate had been reasonably 
educated ; the other, that the exami- 
nation is to so small an amount of 
qualifications, that there is no diffi- 
culty in it. 

Now, we cannot conceive a case— 
certainly we have never witnessed an 
example—of a young man of the class 
from which officers of the army have 
been supplied, who had not been at 
school, or under education for some 
years, and who had not consequently 
the rudiments of acquired knowledge 
implanted in some shape in his mind, 
although he may not have at his 
fingers’ ends that peculiar description 
of information in which it is required 
that he should pass an examination— 
much of which, be it remembered, is 
directed rather to efforts of memory, 
and to be learned by rote from tabu- 
lated forms, than calculated to elicit 
any really useful knowledge applicable 
to the military profession. 

Altogether, we consider this exa- 
mination to be a delusion. If it is on 
so low a scale that anybody can pass, 
it is. manifestly a needless form; if to 
an extent to need a peculiar degree of 
preparation, it may cause the rejec- 
tion of many a fine young man, per- 
haps of much intelligence, and who 
would make an excellent officer, but 
may be unfit for other professions, to 
the exclusion of that number of indi- 
viduals from perhaps any means of 
useful occupation, although particu- 
larly equal to this one. 

It is true, indeed, that there are 
situations in the army, such as those 
of staff officers under many circum- 
stances, that require a knowledge of 
certain branches of science. These, 
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however, are a select class, and would 
of course be chosen for their acquire- 
ments; and subjects duly qualified 
will never be deficient in the great 
mass, with the inducements the 
will have before them of gaining ad- 
vancement, 

There is one mode of instruction, 
however, that is very eligible for offi- 
cers—it is that of military colleges 
and academies, such as Woolwich and 
Sandhurst, under Government and mi- 
litary eontrol,—the private establish- 
ments being very inferior for the pur- 
pose. About from one to two years at 
such a college would be highly useful 
to any young man about to enter the 
army ; he would not only be initiated 
into a course of professional study, 
which he might subsequently be in- 
duced to follow up, but would learn 
drill, military exercises and habits, 
that are far better acquired at such 
a period, and in such a manner, than 
by the irksome operation of passing 
through the awkward squad when an 
officer. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the or- 
dinary officers of the line. The consi- 
deration of the requisite educational 
qualifications for an officer of artil- 
lery or engineers admits of another 
view altogether—there, a consider- 
able amount of real professional ac- 
quirements is most necessary. These 
acquirements, necessary for officers 
both of artillery and engineers (but 
most of them more absolutely needed 
by the latter), are, besides the ordi- 
nary writing a tolerable hand and 
spelling, arithmetic, geometry, mathe- 
matics pure and mixed, natural sci- 
ences, mechanical drawing, French 
and German; and no one will deny 
that this is a pretty good list. 

The more deeply such officers are 
grounded in these branches of know- 
ledge the better; and unless mode- 
rately possessed of these acquire- 
ment, they ought not to receive an 
appointment at all, But it is a very 
different affair when we come to clas- 
sics, moral philosophy, and the power 
of standing cross-questioning in his- 
tory, &c., which may be very useful 
additions, but should not by any 
means bear the same weight in the 
scale of competency, nor of relative 
qualifications. For example, we do 
most positively object to such ques- 
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tions as the following, to be answered 
off-hand by young men of from. 
eighteen to twenty-two, who are 
required to be thoroughly grounded 
in so many elementary sciences. ‘The 
questions here quoted are extracted 
from the examination of the can- 
didates for the artillery and en- 
gineers :-— 

“What was the difference between 
the state of Britain and that of Gaul 
under the Roman Empire? Point out 
any consequences that are to be ascribed 
to this cause, 

“Give a brief account of Anselm, 
Bede, Sir Francis Drake, Harley Earl of 
Oxford, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
Stephen Langton, Lord Peterborough, 
the first Lord Shaftsbury, Richard Earl 
of Warwick, Sir Robert Walpole, Cardi- 
nal Wolsey; and, in connexion with 
England, of Philip Augustus, the Empe- 
ror Charles V., Prince Eugene, Fre- 
derick the Great, Louis XL, and Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. 

“State from what quarters, whether 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, or else- 
where, we have derived the words— 
sword, candidate, salary, sycophant, 
curfew, history, algebra, almanack, 
daughter, sister, hypocrite, book, bride, 
seraph, assassin, coffee, sarcasm, gazette.” 
This question requiring either 4 
knowledge of every language, ancient 
or modern, or an effort of memo 
which, like precise dates, gives indi- 
cations, at great pains, and loss of 
time, of a slight smattering, without 
any useful knowledge, of a subject. 

“ Explain Kant’s doctrine of the cate- 
goric imperative. 

“Give a short analysis of the princi- 
pal doctrines that have been held on the 
sublime and beautiful. 

These are taken at hap-hazard, and 
are by no means extravagant speci- 
mens of a long series, each devised 
by some professor who has spent his 
life in the study of that peculiar 
branch, and who himself could not 
probably go through a tenth part of 
the examination in other branches, 
all of which are required of these 
youths. 

Another proposition for the im- 
provement of. the army is, to give 
commissions largely to meritorious or 
gallant soldiers from the ranks, The 
arguments in favour of it are— 
first, that a soldier, as in other pro- 
fessions, should have the power to 
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raise himself to the very highest 
grades; and, secondly, that he does 
not meet with sufficient reward for 
most praiseworthy services. 

These arguments may be admit- 
ted as perfectly just, as regards the in- 
dividuals, but must be limited by 
still more important considerations. 
That every man should be rewarded 
according to his deserts cannot be dis- 
puted; but let him be rewarded, 
and.amply too, by modes that, while 
they satisfy and afford him full re- 
compense, are not detrimental to the 
service at large; and it does not fol- 
low in any profession, that advance- 
ment in that profession is necessarily 
a judicious mode of rewarding ser- 
vices and capabilities exerted in a 
lower grade. Indeed we believe that, 
in the British service, the cases where 
it would be proper policy and good for 
the service to give officers’ commis- 
sions to men who had served in the 
ranks are very rare. Let those par- 
ticular instances be taken advantage 
of by all means, and even sought for ; 
but do not make a rule of forcing 
them. 

In the first place, see how a rigid 
enforcement of this rule of promoting 
men from the ranks would militate 
against the two other proposed im- 
provements which are brought for- 
ward at the same time, and very 
much by the same parties,—one for a 
superior education for officers, and 
the other, to bring forward younger 
men into the superior stations. 

We have before admitted that the 

- educational test—or rather, we should 
say, the injudicious peculiarities with 
which the examinations are endea- 
voured to be enforced, are super- 
fluous; and we would give the sol- 
dier who is to be recommended to 
be made an officer the benefit of that 
admission; but we certainly are far 
from desiring that the mass of officers 
should be composed of men who have 
not received in some degree a libe- 
ral education, or who should not 
generally be on a par in that respect 
with those who may be deemed of an 
equivalent class in other branches of 
the public service, or in private life. 

Now certainly, in this respect, the 
men of any but the lowest order of 

education in the soldier ranks of the 

army are very exceptional; in the 
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rare cases where it is so, that diffi- 
culty may be considered to be re- 
moved, or may even be ,dispensed 
with, where the other qualifications 
are strong. 

Age is another difficulty. The age 
of any man from the ranks, who had 
had time to establish a character to be 
considered eligible for a commission, 
would again, except in rare cases, 
much exceed that at which it is de- 
sirable that commissioned officers 
should commence in the lower grades, 
viewing how that age would, by any 
reasonable system of promotion, be 
embarrassing as they rose to higher 
stations ;—for surely the monstrous 
proposition that they should at once 
be elevated to the higher ranks, over 
the heads of many of at least equal, 
and perhaps very superior qualifica- 
tions, merely on account of age, 
would not be tolerated for a moment. 
Nor, again, could the prospect of 
their attaining very rapid advance- 
ment on account of their merit (even 
when merit is to supersede purchase 
and seniority) be expected to remove 
this difficulty, as they would there- 
after come into competition with a 
very different class from that in which 
they had previously become pre- 
eminent. So long as the purchase 
system continues, that, of course, 
would be a great bar to their sub- 
sequent advancement. 

There is another impediment, which 
the fear of an outcry against aristo- 
cratic pride and influences must 
not induce us to omit. Such outery 
will only arise from those violent 
parties who, instead of taking the 
reasonable course of checking such 
influences to proper bounds, would 
put them down all together; and who 
would have any man,who comes under 
the modern designation of a gentle- 
man, considered as an inferior being. 
It is, the different habits and manners 
of the new-made officers from the 
ranks, as compared with those with 
whom they would thenceforward be 
associated. This will be talled an 
aristocratic prejudice which must be 
overruled; but it is no such thing: 
the inconvenience would be felt as 
much on one side as on the other. 
When a soldier of merit is given a 
commission, there has always been a 
full disposition on the part of the 
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officers to receive him on a footing 
of perfect equality. But the parties 
rarely amalgamate; they have no 
ideas, pursuits, or subjects of conver- 
sation in common; any close intimacy 
or association is unpleasant on both 
sides. The newly-raised officer is very 
frequently married, and consequently 
would not live at the mess; and the 
wife may lose for ever old and pleas- 
ing associations, without gaining any 
new ones that can recompense her 
for their loss, Always with none, or 
the most trifling means beyond his 
pay, he is consequently unable, on 
that account, to be much mixed in the 
course of life with the other officers. 
Thus, from being a very superior being 
in the caste he quits, he becomes of 
a very low order in that which he 
enters; and many deserving non-com- 
missioned officers themselves ac- 
knowledge, that it is by no means the 
kind of reward they are at all inclined 
to court. 

Decorations and good service pen- 
sions-are far better adapted for re- 
warding the non-commissioned officer 
or private soldier than commissions, 
and would, generally speaking, be 
much preferred by the recipient. If 
the order of merit be introduced, it 
will supply in some measure such 
means of reward. 

It is impossible, while on this sub- 
ject, to pass over without remark the 
sentiments, as reported to have been 
uttered by a well-known statesman of 
high station, at a mechanics’ institute, 
to the following effect, speaking of 
the war :— 


“Tt was not in courage the enemy has 
failed, though no doubt their troops in 
that respect were inferior to our own; 
nor is it by English skill that they have 
been overcome, whether by governmeut 
or generals,or by whomsoever directed— 
because I think that in these respects we 
have nothing to boast of over other na- 
tions (applause); but that in which 
the great superiority of our armies has 
consisted has been the intelligence which 
has penetrated to the very lowest ranks 
of the service. (Loud applause.) It has 
not been admirals of our fleets, and 
generals and superior officers of our ar- 
mies, who have known what they ought 
to do in those unexpected circumstances 
which are incidental to a state of warfare, 
but every man in the army, every brave 
soldier and sailor in our service, has 
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shown, when called upon, resources and 
intelligence which have guided the ope- 
rations of the whole, and enabled them 
to produce those great results which you 
have seen. (Loud applause.)” 


We would submit for consideration 
whether the utterance, from such 
authority, of such sentiments to such 
an audience, be not catering unduly to 
popular prejudices, fomenting them, 
and running the risk of raising class 
against class, in the very line where 
it might tend to the most serious 
results. 

The only illustrations—and they 
are faint enough—that could be given 
of the superior intelligence shown by 
the soldiers are, that some sensible 
letters have been written by soldiers, 
and some foolish ones by officers ; but 
that might occur in any business, and 
is not to be made a plea for a general 
superiority of one over the other; and 
it is to be observed that the good 
productions were good for the class of 
soldier, and the bad were bad for the 
class of officer. Assume the station 
of the writer to be reversed, and 
neither will perhaps appear remark- 
able. 

But it may be said, these obstacles 
to raising officers from the ranks do 
not occur with other nations—why 
should they with us? The fact is, 
that the military service among the 
Continental nations is on a totally 
different footing. It is with them 
the highest profession any individual 
can espouse, while it is far from 
being so with us. Among the Con- 
tinental nations, the troops are raised 
by conscription, from all classes; a 
great number, therefore, of the gentry 
and aristocracy enter into the ranks, 
from which they are speedily trans- 
ferred to be officers, and so many are 
included in the promotions to com- 
missions from the ranks, while a very 
great number of the rest of the 
soldiers are from very superior classes 
of life, with few exceptions, to those 
in the British service. It will be 
easily perceived, then, how much 
more appropriate it may be to raise 
soldiers to officers in those other 
services than in our own. 

Another argument is brought for- 
ward, as forming an objection to this 
system with us, and may be worthy 
of consideration, although many may 
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be inclined to dispute it—which is, 
that the soldiers do not like to be 
commanded by officers who have been 
raised from among themselves. It is 
said, and with much truth, that there 
is a strong feeling which pervades the 
middle, and even lower, orders of 
Englishmen, (and perhaps, more par- 
ticularly, Irishmen), of respect for the 
aristocracy, and that they prefer be- 
ing ruled over by them. 

It is observed, that in our country, 
more than perhaps any other, there 
is a struggle among the prosperous to 
get into the society immediately 
above them; it is an object of 
pride, although of no other advantage, 
while those who are left behind 
decry the “upstarts;” and it is only 
in the succeeding generation that the 
position of the family is firmly 
established. It has been thought 
that these same impulses act prejudi- 
cially to the estimation in which the 
officer raised from the ranks is held 
by his late comrades. 

It may be said that all these argu- 
ments are founded on the description 
of class now almost universally en- 
gaged .as soldiers, and that the object 
is to obtain them from a superior 
order; but this object will be found, 
on consideration, to be most difficult 
of accomplishment, and, if practicable 
at all, must be done as a whole,—or 
if by parts and degrees, let that be 
studied and defined with due deli- 
beration; but to commence by assum- 
ing our soldiers to be of the superior 
order, and giving them its advan- 
tages, is (to use a vulgar expression) 
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to put the cart before the horse. In 
fact, we can hardly conceive the con- 
dition in which the common soldiers 
ean be placed, with due regard to the 
discipline and efficiency of the mili- 
tary service, and with any reasonable 
degree of economy, which would much 
raise the class from which they are 
now levied, considering the opening 
there is, in other lines of life, of far 
superior prospects. 

The immediate cause of the pressure 
on the public mind for this advance- 
ment of the soldier, has arisen from 
the occasional acts of great intrepidity 
performed by individuals during the 
present war; on which there is at 
once an exclamation, Why is he-not 
promoted, or tf a sergeant, made an 
officer? Now, it may be noticed 
that, although it by no means follows 
that the person so distinguishing 
himself may not be a very good 
character otherwise, it is a melancholy 
subject for reflection, that very many 
of the most gallant fellows in the 
army are given to drink, and 
sometimes are otherwise of inferior 
character; and consequently, although 
their gallantry ‘should be rewarded, 
it is impossible to recompense them 
in the particular way advocated. 
As regards the infusion of spirited 
blood among the officers, that body 
has shown that, whatever other 
accusations may be heaped upon 
them, it is impossible to deny the gal- 
lant devotion they have peculiarly 
displayed on every occasion, and how 
little, consequently, the principle is 
required on that account. 














